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remarkable timekeeper, re- [> 
gardless of cost. Those who 
carry it consider it the equal 
of any watch. It has built 
a sound reputation for close 
timing. 

Its movement is the bridge 
model construction like the 
finest of the highest priced 
makes. You can buy this 
watch at such moderate 
prices for three main reasons: 


Our entire Trenton factory is 
concentrated on manufacturing 
one size and type of watch in 
immense quantities at low costs. 
Efficient marketing excludes the 
middleman andallows the legiti- 
mate jeweler to buy direct from 
the factory. 


Moderate profits to manufactur- 
er and jeweler secures large 
sales for both. 


There is no handsomer watch than 
the Ingersoll-Trenton. It will 
give a generation of service. 


For the sake of making yourmoney 
buy its utmost ask to examine the 
Ingersoll-Trenton before buying. 
Responsible jewelers everywhere 
sell it at our advertised prices. 
The $5 "I-T" is in a solid nickel case. 
The $15 “IT” is in the best quality 
=z! ea 1-7" case, guaranteed for 
og We have the most informing watch 


book ever published, Write for a copy 
of “How to Judge a Watch." 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
30 FRANKEL BUILDING NEW YORK 
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ful Books for Everybody’ 


STIQUETTE. By Agnes H: Morton, Success in life 
is Often marred by bad manners. A perusal of this 
work will prevent sucn blunders. 


LETTER WRITING, By Agnes H, Morton. This 
admirable book shows by numerous examples just 
what kind of letters to write for all occasions, and 


teaches the reader to become an aceomplished | 


original letter writer. 


SUSINESS LETTERS. Uy Calvin O. Althouse, An 
expert bere shows by nemerous cumplete exam- 
ples from real business, how to write business let- 
ters effectively, Every letter a business man 


needs. The book includes also a full list of busi- 
ness forms, 
QUOTATIONS, By Agnes H. Morton. A clever 


compilation of pithy quotations, selected Crom n 
grent variety of sources, and alphabetjeally ar- 
ranged accurding to the sentiment, 


SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS. By C. S. Rex. 
Here are more than one thousand subjects, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, It is Shakespeare oon- 
densed, in a form for practical and universal use, 


RPITAPHS. By Frederick W. Unger. This volume 
is fll of quaint pieces of obituary fancy, with a 
touch of the gruesome here and there for a relish. 
it is the most carefully made collection of the kind 


PROVERBS, By John H. Bechtel. A representative 
collection of proverbs, old and new; and the in- 
dexes, tuptcal and alphabetical, enable one to find 
readily just what he requires, 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. Bechtel. 
Here is information for everybody, whether it per- 
tains to health, household, business, affairs. of 
state, foreign countries, or the planets, all conven- 
jently indexed, 


A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. By John H. 
Bechtel. The average persoo won't take the time 
tu luok up mythological subjects. This book tells 
at 4 glance just what is wanted. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH, Ey John H. Bechtel. No vë- 
vessity for studying rules of rhetoric or grammar, 
when this book cun be bad. It teaches botit with- 
out the study of either 


PRONUNCIATION. By John H, Bechtel, Over som 
words pronouiecd in the clearest und simplest 
manner, and according to the best authurity. 


PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. Hy Joho H. Bechtel, Any 
ove with the least desire to add tu his vocabnlary 
shuuld have a cupy of this bouk. 


READY MADE SPEECHES. By (George Hapgood. 
Esq. A book of carefully planned model speeches 
to aid those who, without some slight help, must 
remain silent, 


AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. Noth- 
ing adds sù much zest toa dinner asa good story 
well told. Here are hundreds of them, short and 
pithy, and easy to remember, 


TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would you 
net give forthe ability to respond to them? No 
need to give much when you can learn the art so 
easily from this little book. 


THE DEBATER'S TREASURY. By William Pitten- 
ger. Here ate directions (or organizing debating 
societies, and suggestions for all who desire to dis- 
cuss questions in public. 


PUNCTUATION, By Paul Allardyce. Few persons 
can punctuate properly. A perusal of this book 
will remove all difficulties and make all points clear, 


ORATORY. By Henry Ward Beecher, This volume 
contains a famous address of Mr. Beecher in. which 
he gives a masterly exposition of the fundamental 
principles of true oratory, 


EACH 50 CENTS 


STORIES WORTH TELLING. By Herbert Leonard 
Coggros. Mustrated by Claire Victor Dwiggins 
Here is the cream of all the funny stories, and not 
an objectionable one among them, Mr, Dwiggins’s 
oue buodred pictures add to the fun. 


READING AS A FINE ART. By Ernest Legouve. 
The directions and suggestions contained in this 
work will go far toward the attainment of this 
delightful and valuable accomplishment. 


SOCIALISM. By Charles H. Olin. Socialism is in 
the air.” This gives in a clear and interesting man- 
her à complete idea of the economia doctrines 
taught by the leading socialists, 


JOURNALISM, By Charles H. Olin. What is news, 
how is it obtained, how handled, and how can one 
become a journalist?) These questions are all an- 
swered in the book. 


VENTRILOQUISM. Hy Charles I Olin. This book 
exposes the secrets of the art completely and shows 
how almost anyone may learn to "throw the voice" 
both neur and far, Fully illustrated. 

CONUNDRUMS. 


By Dean Rivers, An excellent col- 


lection of iver a thousand of the latest and bright- | 


est conundrums, to which are added many Biblical, 
poetical and French conundrums. 


MAGIC, By Ellis Stanyon, This complete volume 


contalos full and intelligible descriptions of all the | 


well known tricks with coins, handkerchiefs, hats, 
cards, flowers, ete, Iustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A. M. By 
follwing the simple instructions in this complete 
mannal anyone can readily learn how to exercise 
this unique and strange power, 


PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister, This 
romplete volume contains an excellent collection of 
all kinds of games for amusement, enterlainment 
and instruction. 


BRIDGE, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. By Boston. An 
expert bere explains how te pinya game and win 
it, with every principle and plav Cully illustrated. 
The book also gives the complete Laws of Bridge. 


WHIST. By Cavendish, Twenty-third edition. No 
Whist player, whether a novice or an expert, cun 
afford to be withont the aid and suppurt of Caven- 
dish, 


SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE, By George Hapgood, 
Esq. With the aid of this book and two decks of 
cards anyone, anywhere, can make a lonely hour 
pass ynickly. 


ASTRONOMY: THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY. 
Julia MeNair Wright, Can you tell what causes 
day and night, seasons and years, tides and 
eclipses? ‘These, and a thousand other questions, 
are bere answered, Illustrated. 


BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE. By Julia 
McNair Wright. The scientific subject of Botany is 
here made as interesting asa fairy tale, IMustrared. 


FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By Eben E. 
Rexford. This volume treats mainly of indoor 
plants and flowers, those for window gurdening, all 
about their selection, care, light, air, warmth, etc, 


By 


DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A complete in- 
structor for all dances. A full list of calls for 
mate dances and roo figures for the german. 
Mlustrated. 


FORTUNE TELLING. By Madame Xanto. All the 
approved ways of piercing the (ture, by cards, 
dominoes, dice, palmistry, ten or coffee grounds, 
are given here in convincing form, 


CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahatfy. Some people | ASTROLOGY. By M. M. Macgregor, If vou wish to 


are accused of talking too much. What tu say, 
just how and when to say it, is the general aim of 
this work, 


know in what business you will succeed, or whom 
you should marry, you will find these and many 
other vital questions solved in this book. 


IFTY-SIX crisp, compsct hand-books, that tell how to write and answer letters and invitations, how to 
dress for all occasions, how to respond to toasts, how to entertain a company with games, cards, dancing, 
or fortune-telling, how to act in sudden illness or accident, how to avoid law suits, and how to do promptly 

and well a thousand important things which few persons have been trained to do. 
up-to-date, interesting. They will make you COMPETENT and EFFICIENT. They average 200 pages, size 4's 
by 6 inches, handsomely bound in green cloth; with heavy paper wrapper in color to match the book. 


Written by experts, reliable, 
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DREAM BOOK. By Madame Xanto. This book 
sents the old traditions proved by time an 
experience of famous Oriental, 
English observers, 


PHRENOLOGY. By Charles H. Olin. With a little 
study of this fascinating science you can analyze 
your friend's character, give useful advice, and find 
u way to suceess for yourself and others. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. By Leila lomay. Physiognomy as 
explained in this hook shows how to read character, 
with every point explamed by illustrations and 
phutographs, 


GRAPHOLOQY. How to read character from hand- 
writing, By Clifford Howard. Anyone who under- 
stands graphology can tell by simply examining 
your handwriting just what kind of a person you are. 


CURIOUS FACTS.. By Clifford Howard. 
Vou raise your hat toa lady? Why do yon always 
offer the right hand? ‘These and many other 
Qttestions find answers here, 


PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. This 
volume furnishes fall and trustworthy information 
on the subject, and by means of it anyone will be 
able to read character, Ilustrated. 


CIVICS: WHAT EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW. 
By George Lewis. Contains complete information 
on such topics as the Monroe Doctrine, Behring 
Sea Controversy, Extradition Treaties, and hun- 
dreds of other equally interesting subjects. 


LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By Paschal 
H. Coggins, Esq. This book furnishes tothe busy 
man and woman information on just such points as 
äre likely to arise tn every-day affairs. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Paschal H. Coggins, 
Eeq. This is parliamentary law in a nutshell for 
people who need pluin rules, and the reasons for 
them, arranged for quick use. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. By Edward S, Ellis, 
A. M. All the elassical allustens worth knowloy, 
and so ready of access as to require little or ne 
time in luvking up 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES. By Edward 5. Ellis, A. M. 
The lives of the leading Greeks and Romans of 
ancient times in concise and condensed form. 


THE DOG. By John Maxtee. All the essentials of 
dog keeping ure here, from kennel to showbench, 
avd from biscuits te flea-bane, Ilustrated. 


CHICKENS. By A.,T. Johnson. Mlustrated, A book 
that tells all about ehickens. how ta combat disease 
and vermin, how to feed and otherwise care for the 
growing broud. 


GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson, A complete history 
of the game, together with instructions for the 
selection of implements, and full directions for 
playing, 


RECEIPTS AND REMEDIES. By Louis A. Fleming. 
A thousand and one ‘best ways" to preserve 
health, comfort and appearance, It has something 
for every member of the family, 


HEALTH: HOW TO GET AND KEEP IT. By Walter 
V, Woods, M. D. This book tells what Health is, 
what makes it, what hurts it, and bow to get it. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. By F. J. Warwick, 
What to do in all kinds of accidents as well as in 
the first stages of illness, with a brief and simple 
statement of the human anatomy, Illustrated. 


NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. The fullest par- 
ticulars ure given for the care of the sick, not only 
in the simple, but also in the more serious ailments, 


ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler, If vou wish 
tu install au electric doorbell, construct u tele 
phone. or wité a house, this volume will furnish the 
requirec information, Milustrated, 
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Our 150-page Catalogue is sent with every order, or will be mailed to any address for the asking. The books mentioned 
are for sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 924 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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ORTUNES FOR FARMERS IN THE HOUSTON 
DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


“ASK THE MAN FROM TEXAS” 


ENTY years of successful experiment and 
three years of energetic exploitation, have made 
it known throughout the Nation, that the Gulf 

t Country of Texas, buying and selling through 

n, Offers more and better opportunities for FARM 

INVESTORS than any other portion of the continent 
_ For these reasons: 

FIRST—Fertile lands at from $25.00 to $100.00 
për acre can be purchased throughout the district, 
A SECOND— These lands intelligently cultivated, pro- 


Tuce incomes ranging from $25.00 to $500.00 per acre 


j 
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T according to the crop grown. Rice $25.00; Sweet 
‘Potatoes $75.00; Irish Potatoes $75.00 to $100.00 ; 
Peanuts $50.00 to $100.00; Cotton $25.00 to $75.00 ; 
Alfalfa $25.00 to $100.00 ; Strawberries $200.00 to 
$500.00 ; Canteloupes $75.00 to $300.00 ; Watermelons 
$50.00 to $300.00 ; Sugar Cane $25.00 to $75.00 ; Figs 
$75.00 to $300.00 ; Oranges $100.00 to $500,00. Sworn 
Statements by growers show that a revenue of $1000.00 
per acre on oranges is not uncommon, the income 
being governed by the age of the orchard. And so on 
down a list of more than one hundred products of 
Houston district farms, orchards and gardens, 

THIRD—Farm and orchard values in the Houston 
district, while advancing rapidly, are still held at prices 
lower than similar lands elsewhere, and their earning 
power will pay handsome returns op values far in 
excess of present prices. 

To Ilustrate: Raw lands in Southern California 
orange districts and in the Oregon and Washington 
apple districts sell for $250.00 to $500.00 per acre. In 
the Houston district adjacent to orchards and gardens 
earning $300.00 to $500.00 per acre per annum, raw 
lands of identically the same kinds, can be bought 


from $50.00 to $100.00 per acre, and equally good 
lands a little farther back for $25.00 and upwards. 
And this in the RAIN BELT with 40 inches of pre- 
cipitation annually, and distributed during the grow- 
ing period, when most needed by the crops. 

The Explanation: The upward tendency of farm 
and orchard land values in the Houston district of 
Texas is just beginning, Investors who come now get 
in on the ground floor. 

Is it surprising that more well-to-do farmers and 
orchardists are buying lands and settling in the Houston 
district than in any other section of the continent? 

Here is the fact of first importance, The Houston 
district produces crops as valuable, and at lower cost, 
than California, and it is 2,000 miles nearer the great 
central and eastern markets of the United States 

Houston, besides being the center of the world’s 
greatest and richest farming districts, is the industrial 
center of the Southwest 

Seventeen great railroads, converging at Houston 
from all points of the compass, meet the Sea via the 
Ship Channel, assuring, on account of water competition, 
cheap transportation rates to all parts of the world. 

The bond issue guaranteeing $2,500,000.00 to com- 
plete Houston's Deep Sea Channel, was recently voted 
upon and carried by an overwhelming majority. 

At Houston the hum of industry prevails. There 
are scores of factories, but room for more. In almost 
every line the demand exceeds the supply, Climatic 
conditions are ideal, with sunny days and cool breezes 
from the Gulf at night. 

A letter stating positively just what particular infor- 
mation is wanted, will bring complete data by return 
mail. Address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Automobiles, Bicycles, Motor Cycles, Motor 
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America Cycle Mfg. Co..... 
American Motor Cycle Co.. 
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Gile Boat & Engine Co..... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gray Motor Co 
Mead Cycle Co...... x 
Mullins Boat Co . 
Wright Engine Co. 


Banking and Investments 
Bache, J. 5S. & Co............ x 
Calvert Mortgage Co. She 
Halsey, N. W. & Co........... P 
Industrial Savings & Loan Co.. 
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American School of Home Economics... 
American Training School fur Nurses..... 
Bogue School for Stammerers............. 
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Gregg Publishing Co 
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Robinson Mtg. Co. |... 
Sanitary Supply Co. 


Heating and Lighting 
Best Light Co 
Home Supply Co 
Jahant Heating Co.. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co 
Peck- Williamson Co 


Household Supplies 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers. .... 
Magic Solderine Co...... 
Pyle’s Pearline 
Three-in-One Oil Co 
U. S. Metal Polish 


Jewelry and Silverware 
Baroda Co. 
Bastian Brus. Co. 
Flower City Class Pin Co 
Grouse Co... 
Ingersoll, Robt. H. & Bro.. 
Remoh Jewelry Co, 


Miscellaneous 
Achfeldt, Mocni 
Aerio Vacuum Co . 
Allen Mfg. Co.. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
Automatic Jack Co. 
Burt Mfg. Co., Philo 
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Press Co 
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Canadian-Pacific Irrigation Co 
Lang, Edwin B 
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Seeds, Plants, Poultry, Squabs, etc. 
Barton, Hiram 
Biltmore Nursery. 
Buckeye Incubator Cu 
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Green's Nursery Co 
Greider, B. H..... x 
Hill Nursery Co 
Holt, Mrs. Frank 
Jackson Mushroom Farm 
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National Spawn Co 
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Obermayer Co. 
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Rich Land Nurseries Co. 
Wisconsin Incubator Co.. 


Sporting Goods 
American Box Ball Co ; 
Daisy Mfg. Co... 
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Lifebuoy Soap.... 

Lorrimer Institute 
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GET EXCLUSIVE CONTROL 


of Oliver Typewriter Sales 
in Your Locality! 


File Your Application Immediately 
Territory Going Fast 


The Oliver Typewriter Company is rapidly extend- / 
ing its Agency System to 100,000 towns and villages throughout the United ? 
States and Canada. Your town is on the list. Investigation costs nothing. lt 
may result in securing for yourself the local agency for the fastest-selling 
typewriter in the world. We make an Exclusive Agency Contract that 
carries with it the absolute control of all sales of Oliver Typewriters in the 

territory assigned. Hundreds who hold these contracts make thousands 

of dollars a year. The agency is a business asset worth real money. 


Work 


. One Hour or 
’’ Ten Hours a Day 


In larger towns and cities, the Local 

Agency for the Oliver Ty iter 
demands one's exclusive time. In 
smaller towns and villages the work cari 
be done in spare time. Clerks, telo- 
giuph operators, accountants, cashiers 
of banks and other salaried men Sean 
retain thet positions and take cn this 
work in addition, 


P Clergymen, doctors, lawyers, teach- 
A Giant Industry 17 Cents a Day ers- can easily make extra mney out of 


Oliver Typewriter Local Agency Contract / 
Is a Highly Profitable Franchise / 


To understand the money-making possibilities of an Oliver Lucal Agency, f 
just bear in mind that it is an exclusice franchise—a legal document, officially 
signed by this Company—that allows you a profit on every Oliver Typewriter sold 
in the specified territory during the entire life of the arrangement, whether the sale 
i- closed by yourself or by one of our traveling salesmen. IÍ you were offered a 
franchise giving you a share of the tolls on every Telegram or Telephone Message 
sent or received in your territory— wouldn't you cinch it 2 n 


The Telegraph, the Telephone and the Typewriter are three great agencies of public service. 


If your application is received fn time and your qualifications are satisfactory, you gel the profit on 
all local sales of the greatest typewriter in the public service today. A typewriter on which the patent 
are worth several millions of dollars. 


The Oliver Typewriter works are the ceasing demand throughout the entire ‘Purcha the maea Agency, Merchants, trades- 
largest in the world devoted exclusively world, Our manufactunne facilities have ‘ men, real estate and insurance agents, 
tothemunulacture of typewriters. Her increased every year since ot incorpori- convenient Pha printers, newspaper editors, proprictors 
ie wen ocres of machinery, manned by tion. We invest a fortune the Oliver Typ ‘ of hotels, stationery stores and others 
hundreds of experts, turning out a fn- new machinery and new build 1 uf everybody. lt makesa will find the Local Agency for the Oliver 
ished typewriter every 315 minutes, This ings every year, The secret mooth path for the Local Ager t Typewriter an extremely profitable ad- 
stuipendods fate of production, ever on of this amazing growth is in It rings the door bells of possible MWe d TR teguli Gines: ’ 
The NTE, w necessitated by the never- the machine itself, uyere—it actually opens the e don't want anyone to apply for 

doors! Think of being able to the agency solely to secure a $100 type- 
oller the biggest hundred dollars’ writer at our wholesale price, but only 
worth in America for SEVEN- where, if the agency is given him, the 
TREN CENTS A DAY! applicant intends not only to use and 
The Agent coh buy aid sell endorse the Oliver Typewriter but to 
i | vpewrilers for pennies! co-operate with us in placing other 
{i's the Host attoctiye Pur machines in the territory assigned him, 
Man aver applied to typée- 
driers, ee?" Send Coupon or Letter for 


iking sales $6 ` » 
ordi gsi “Opportunity Book 
ss of — We are establishing Local Agencies 
just as fast.as we find the right men. 
We have printed the ‘Opportunity 
Book” in order to give each inquirer the 
most accurate and 
— adequate informa- 
tion, The book will 
OLIVER tell you just what we 
know about the ope 


Typewritūp portunity that awaits 


nur grasp, It paints 
The Standard Visible Writer fo alluring pictures of 
‘ er success to be won without effort, It will 
not appeal to idlers, l's meant for those 
who mean business, 

Its message is to virile, aggressive men 
whe fully rstand that splendid rewards 
in moncy and glory must all be honestly 
carncd, Opportunity is looking you 
tightinthe cye, Whatare you going ro do 
about it? Send fur the book immediately. 
Cast your fortunes with our rsjooo Local 
Agents while the way is open. (7) 


PAP APPA PAA AAA, 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
244 Oliver Typewriter Bidg,, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send  OPPOK- 
TUNITY BOOK™ and details of your 
AGENCY PLAN, 


Address Agency Department 
244 Oliver 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. Typewriter Buildiag Chicago 
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Success Magazine 


t Took Me 54 Years To Write 
This Advertisement 


been laughed at. 


was a village. 


It was a neigh- 
borly period, an 
era of personal 
contact. Mer- 
chants knew all 
their customers by 
name; goods were 
sold on personal- 
in—an honest 
man succeeded, 
and a dishonest 
man couldn't hide his record; therefore, he had to hide his face. 


F. Ht, GLIDDEN, Pres. 
The Glidden Varnish Co 


} was trained in a strict, rigorous school of integrity, | had one 
principle dinned into my memory—that a business man should no more 
sign his name to a bad article than to a bad check, 1 haven't out- 


grown these theories of my youth, I'm still an old-fashioned manu- 


AL 


facturer. T don’t know how to make any- 
thing but goods fit to put my name on. My 
goods are for sale, but my good name is not. 


I made the first can of 
Jap-a-lac with my own hands— 
I KNOW it's RIGHT. 


| prepared the formula myself. The ex- 
perience of a varnish lifetime is in every tin 
that you buy. There is no secret to Jap-a-lac quality, so | am going 
to explain the reasons why Jap-a-lac is superior. 


To begin with, a varnish must have a “body.” We use gums for 
this purpose. There are some native gums, such as rosin, but the best 
gums are found in the far East, and the islands of the Pacific. 


Rosin is only used in the very cheapest varnishes. The Philippines 
supply the next lowest quality, but neither rosin nor Manilla gums were 
up to the standard that I had set for Jap-a-lac, so out of my years of 
experience | selected a fine quality of gum from New Zealand, known 
as Kauri. Itis expensive, four times as much as the Philippine gum 
and ten times as much as rosin, 


When I made up my mind to manufacture 
Jap-a-lac, I made up my mind that its reputation 
should need no varnish. 


| could have saved a fortune in profits by using analine colors, 
but in my heart of hearts | knew that analines would never wear; 
that they were bound to fade, and so | kept on experimenting with 
different colors, until I found some German chemical colors which 
stood every test. 


They're expensive, but Jap-a-lac must be right, and so | send clear 
to Germany for pigments. 


That's why 1 don't hesitate to give you my per- 
sonal word that Jap-a-lac is sun-proof and time- 
proof, 


son out of three who reads these lines was alive. 

in the days when there were no street cars, when the electric 
light was undreamed of, when the idea of the telephone would have 
Your grandfather and I used to have our hats and 
our shoes, as well as our clothes, measured to order. 


Made in 18 Colors 
and Natural (Clear) 


Renews Everything from Cellar to Garret. L 


“You Can't Keep House Without I" 


It was back 


W: EN I started the Glidden factory, I don’t suppose that one per- 


When we wanted to communicate with Denver, we sent our letters 
by the pony express. 
The tallest skyscraper in New York was six stories high. 


There were no trains across the plains. 


Chicago 


I thought at first | would use linseed oil, but after trying different 
blends | found that a combination of linseed oi! and wood oil 
gave better service and more enduring results, and, although it 
means sending all the way to China for this wood oil, the ex- 
pense isn’t spared. 


I mean that you shall get in Jap-a-lac, the 
best article that can be made at any price. 


The name Jap-a-lac is a trade mark; there is only one Jap-a-lac, 
only one quality, 


| want you to try it. You need no experience. 


Jap-a-lac is a liquid Jack-of-all-Trades. 
It is a varnish and a stain and an enamel, all in one, 


It comes in every color, as well as 
white, black and gold. 


It will restore old furniture. 


It will polish a hardwood floor and never 
show heel marks or nail prints. You can 
apply it to any kind of wood and any 
kind of woodwork, 


You can use it for your pantry shelves and do away with the bother 
of constantly recovering them with paper or oil cloth—because 
Jap-a-lac can be washed every day as readily as you can wash a 
piece of crockery. It's just as water-proof and just as lasting. 


A kitchen can be made absolutely sanitary by enameling the 
chairs, table, refrigerator and the tops of the wash tubs with white 
Jap-a-lac. This keeps the kitchen sweet and wholesome. 


With Jap-a-lac you can varnish the 
shelves in the closets, repaint your tron 
bedsteads, turn your old tin or zine bath- 
tub into an enameled one, and do a thou- 
sand and one things, such as gilding your 
frames and silvering your radiators. But 
it takes a little book to tell all the won- 
derful possibilities of a little bit of Jap-a- 
lac, a little bit of time and a little bit of 
intelligence. Send me your name and | 
will have the book sent to you. 


You can buy Jap-a-lac every where. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Cleveland, O. Toronto, Ont. 
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Published Monthly by The National Poet Com- 
pany, 29-3t Est 22d Street, New York. 
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E. E. Garrison, President and Treasurer; David G., 
Evans, Vice-President; Samuel Merwin, Secretary. 


In the Editor’s Confidence 


HE present number of Suc- 
cess MAGAZINE is published 
by The National Post Com- 


THE CHANGES 
IN THE 


ence here with Success MAGAZINE 
—during the recent fight'on Çan- 
nonism, for example. ` ` 

The deeply regrettable aspect of 


pany instead of by The 
Success Company, as formerly. MAG AZINE WORLD the present discussion is that it 
Within a few months, the first should have centered on the recent 


number of a new fortnightly, THE 
NatiowaL Post, will be issued by the same house; and 
thereafter the two publications will appear regularly. 

This change marks the beginning of an epoch in the 
history of Success MaGazine. It was not to be expected 
that the tendency of all modern industry to combine and 
cooperate should fail to make itself felt in the publishing 
world as in other departments of human activity. It has 
long been evident that a printing plant and a circulation 
and advertising organization competent to handle a single 
great magazine could with very little added cost handle 
two or more publications. Š 

A few months ago Messrs. David G. Evans and Samuel 
Merwin, who had for six years been identified with the 
building up of Success Macazine and its policies, left The 
Success Company, and in company with Messrs. E. E. 
Garrison and Nathan A. Smyth, prepared to launch THE 
Nationa Post, a fortnightly magazine designed to focus 
and, if possible, lead the progressive spirit of the American 
people. 

It soon became evident to Dr. Marden and his associates 
in The Success Company that a combination with the new 
fortnightly would enable each magazine to secure all the 
advantages and economies of cooperation, while it would 
also insure the continuance of the editorial freedom and 
vigor of Success Macazine. For The National Post Com- 
pany represents the first consistent effort to vest the owner- 
ship of a group of outspoken, public-spirited magazines 
in the hands of the American people, where it belongs. 

This page is not the place for a statement of the 
plan of National ownership which underlies and is the 
animating spirit of The National Post Company. Many of 
you who read this have already entered your names as 
partners in this, to us, inspiring plan for safeguarding the 
ancient right of publishing the truth; others who wish to 
inform themselves regarding the plan can easily də so 
through correspondence with this office. It is enough to 
say at present that The National Post Idea, expressed 
editorially, is simply a clearer, more definite crystallization 
of the idea we have long been trying to work out in 
Success MaGazine—‘Keep your temper. Trust the 
people. Dig for the truth, and print it.”’ 

There have lately been thousands of columns of news- 
paper talk regarding the supposed attempts of “ Big 
Money ” to get control of the independent periodicals. 
The New York Press started the discussion with this 
startling headline: “ Morgan Gets a Strangle Hold on Big 
Magazines.” Other papers leaped at the “story.” The 
Associated Press functioned automatically and carried into 
every corner of the land the information that the maga- 
zines were being headed off or crushed. 

There is some fire-back of all this smoke. Whether 
Morgan is personally active in the campaign or not, we do 
not know, and frankly, we do not care. Of the exact 
truth back of the Press's assertion that Morgan men are 
taking over the American News Company in order to con- 
trol the distribution of the magazines, we are ignorant. 
But that there is a strong tendency toward centraliza- 
tion of magazine control, we think we can see; and that 
“Big Money” does visit punishment on publications 
of an independent spirit, we know from our experi- 


Google 


alliance of the American Magazine 
with the Crowell Publishing Company. We have no special 
information as to the details of this alliance. Strictly, 
it is none of our business, for the American Magazine 
is supposed to be a competitor of ours. But the Amer- 
ican has been a potent and righteous educator and 
guide during the troublous five years just past. On 
its staff of regular editors and contributors are several 
of the soundest and clearest thinkers in the whole field of 
American journalism. The notion that John S. Phillips, 
Ida M. Tarbell, Finley Peter Dunne, William Allen White 
and Ray Stannard Baker can be “muzzled” is a notion 
extremely difficult for us to entertain. 

Whatever the reporters may guess or infer regarding the 
business arrangements of the American Magazine appears 
to us as of simply no consequence at all in the light of 
what the magazine does. The time when you see it 
ceasing to do good will be the time to withdraw your 
support. 

We venture to speak out thus openly about our “ com- 
petitor ” because we feel that the half-dozen leading pro- 
gressive magazines should be supported, and supported as a 
group. They form in their spiritual alliance the one 
interstate, national force, which has been and is strong 
enough and, if we may say it, able enough to oppose with 
some success the other dominant interstate, national force, 
“ Big Money.” Everybody's Magazine was accused of going 
into a trust at the very moment when it was carrying 
Judge Lindsey’s inspiring story straight into the hearts of 
a million or more American readers. Collier's Weekly has 
been a power for right of splendid strength and persistence. 
McClure’s has rarely failed in vision and courage. Pearson's 
and Hampton's have spoken out in a clear voice. 

We of Success MaGazinE have done our best; and now 
in the alliance with THe Nationat Post we should be able 
to exert a double influence for the bringing about of a better 
organized system of life and thought in a better managed 
and kindlier nation. And we urge your support for all of 
us, so long as we may deserve it, on the ground that there 
is need for us all. No one or two publications can possibly 
cover all the ground, can extend their limited space to 
include all the facts that the public should know from 
week to week and month to month. 

There is a great work for the magazines to do. The 
nation is bubbling with ferment. The time set for 
the “reform wave” to subside passed three years 
ago and still the ferment goes on. To still this fer- 
Ment is now impossible. To attempt to still it by 
force is insane. 

The American people are groping and experimenting. 
They are crying out in a semi-articulate but mighty effort at 
self-expression. The church has not risen to fill the need. 
The newspaper press has fallen far short of accepting its 
great opportunity. But the magazines, a little group of 
them, are making an intelligent effort to interpret and 
express this elemental force. 

It is in the firm faith that Mr. Morgan himself is not big 
enough to hinder materially the expression of this force 
that THe Nationa Post and Success MAGAZINE purpose 
going straight ahead in the effort to do their share of the 
work of expressing it. 
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The Duchee of Marlborough 
Mise Consuelo Vand 


The Argument 
of the 


> Daves 


A Consideration of Various Faults in American Life and American Men 


That Lead Many of Our Rich Young Women to Marry Titled Foreigners 


ITH all the patriotism in the world; because of that patriotism, 
1 feel that there is something different to be said on the sub- 
ject of international marriages. There are much more serious 
reasons than have been advanced to account for the large 
number of unions between American heiresses and foreign noblemen; 
reasons having to do with faults and evils in our American life that may 
as well be discussed frankly. In other words, it is through graver con- 
siderations than those of foolish vanity that hundreds of our finest and 
richest young women have deliberately chosen foreign husbands and 
foreign life, in preference to American husbands and American life. 

As indicating the extent of these international unions, | may mention 
that, as far back as 1890, a book was published called “ Titled Ameri- 
cans—a list of American ladies who have married foreigners of rank.” 
The list was at that time over two hundred pages long and it has grown 
amazingly since then. Let any one run over in his mind the names of 
multi-millionaire families—the Astors, Vanderbilts, 
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The Countess of Tankerville 
Mise Leonora Van Marter 


The late Lady Curzon. She was a daughter of 
Levi Z. Leiter, of Chicago 


Heiress - bi) Cleveland Moffett 


Author of “The Shamelul Misuse of Wealth,” The Battle,” ete 
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The Countess of Orford, whe enjoys unusual 
jal dutinction in London. Daughter of 


D C Corbin, of New York 


She was lormerly 


ol New York 


Lady Arthur Paget, formerly Mise Stevens, of 
New York 


Goulds, Leiters, Huntingtons, Singers, Drex- 
els, etc., and he will find that they all have 
intermarried with titled foreigners. Year 
after year such unions have increased until, 
to-day, there are American countesses, 
duchesses, princesses, in every capital and 
corner of Europe. 

| am notin the confidence of these ladies, 
but | venture the statement that the argument of the heiress, in favor 
of international marriage, has not as yet been fairly presented. She is 
by no means the silly, head-turned young person that the Sunday news- 
papers would have us think. In the main she knows perfectly well what 
she is doing and what to expect. She weighs one thing against another 

what she will lose in America, what she will gain in Europe. She 
makes a carefully considered choice, knowing the facts, and she abides 
by the result, I do not say that if the thing were to be done over again 
she would decide the same way. | doubt that, but | see many excellent 
reasons for her original choice. 

Before coming to the argument of the heiress, let me emphasize the 
fact that | personally have no sympathy whatever, no approval what- 
ever, for these international marriages. Let me quote from my note- 
book some lines inspired by the sight of the most notorious of our 
present crop of foreign husbands. | was sitting in the Café de la Paix, in 
Paris, when he happened jo pass. Listen! 
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The Countess of Suffolk. She was Miss 
Margaret Hyde Leiter, of Chicago 


‘A little pampered, pretty man! Short blond curly hair, parted up 
the back! Oiled hair! Perfumed hair! Clothes fitted by a dress- 
maker! And corsets under the smooth fitting coat! There is the 
indenting crease of their waist line. 

“And so he struts along on his little legs! A prince! A duke! A 
count! He stares at you haughtily with his pale-blue eves—pop eves ! 
and swings his little cane! He passes windows full of flaunting gold 
purses and pearl necklaces, He knows that he can buy them all; he can 
buy anything he sees for anv woman he fancies, with the money of the 
poor little American girl who thought it nice to be a princess and have 
children by a perfumed gentleman in corsets !" 

But that side of the case has been dwelt upon. What I would do 
now is to point out things that have not been dwelt upon except by the 
little American girl herself, the clear-eved heiress who inherited from her 
daddy a lot of sound sense and a deep determination to get what she 
wants out of life. 

Here, then, is the argument of the heiress: In the first place, life in 
Europe is more interesting than life in America. You get more for your 
money. If this is not true, why do American tourists by tens of thousands 
crowd the great liners every spring and summer for a few months 
abroad? Year after year, in increasing hordes, we, practical Americans, 
sweep over Europe, leaving behind us a trail of gold. Four hundred mil- 
lion dollars—a nice bit of money—is said to be the total of our annual 
spendings there. Always Europe! Not South America, rot Canada, 


not Mexico, but Eyrope! le 
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The Duchess of Manchester, formerly 
Zimmerm in, of Cincinnati 


The Countess of Yarmouth, 
Alice Cornelia Thaw, of Pittsburg 
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The Duchess of Roxburghe, formerly Miss May 
Goelet, of New York 


Long before we know our own vast continent 
want to know it—most of us never know mo 
than odd corners of it—we have “done” the Italii 
lakes and the castles on the Rhine; we have se 
the midnight sun in Norway (why not in our ov 
Alaska ?), the somber towers of London and tl 
boulevards of Paris. Why? 

Is it historic memories that draw ús? And t 
craving for instruction? Nonsense! America 
full of historic memories, straight down from the mound builders; fe 
of museums, libraries, educational institutions, and we take them ve 
calmly. The Tower of London thrills us because it is in London! W 
would n’t look at it in Philadelphia. The Champs Elysées delights | 
because it is in Paris. If the Alps were in Colorado nobody would | 
near them, but if the Yosemite Valley, which we now neglect, we 
moved to Switzerland we would bankrupt ourselves going to see ite F 
the simple reason that after we have seen these things we have som 
thing else todo! 

There is the real reason why Americans go to Europe whenever the 
can afford it—and often when they can not. European life, in its ever 
day aspects, offers much that is more pleasing than American life. 
you and I, ordinary Americans with modest purses, feel this, as our ac 
prov e when we travel abroad instead of at home, why should we wond 
if our millionaires and their daughters feel it also? Are they less di 
cerning than the rest of us? 

If any one asks why European life is more pleasing than American lil 
the answers come rapidly. It is more varied; it abounds in inexpensi 
pleasures and general joyousness; it has less hypocrisy, and, wherev 
you go, you get good food. It is a fact that many Americans recov 
from indigestion simply by living abroad ! 

Consider variety which gives spice to life. A dweller in Germany c: 
reach, within twenty-four hours, ten great cities quite different from h 
own, and different from one another. ‘To-day he is at home; to-morrow | 
may be in St. Petersburg, Budapest) Sinchhelaap, Brussels, Christiani 


formerly Miss 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Chapman. lt m rumewed that she is 
to marry Lard Rothschild 


Copenhagen, Amsterdam, 
Paris or London. Ten dif- 
ferent countries! Ten dif- 
ferent languages! Every- 
thing different —customs, 
dress, amusements! Isn't that very interesting? 

American cities are all alike. A man dropped from a balloon could n't 
tell Detroit from Buffalo, Cleveland, St. Paul, Omaha, Denver, Pitts- 
burg, Chicago or Philadelphia. They all have the same shops, trolley 
cars, high buildings, electric signs, hustling crowds and noise. They look 
alike and are alike. 

1 might detail the simple pleasures of Europe, the universal cafés, the 
music, the cheap cabs, the spirit of gayety, but these attract the great 
body of us rather than the rich. Still, | must say a word about the 
cafés, for they, with the beautiful wide streets lined with trees, do more 
than anything else to make continental cities agreeable dwelling places. 
Every one in Europe, rich or poor, has his favorite café and goes to it 
regularly; reads the papers there, writes letters, meets his friends, and 
in the evening, accompanied by his wife or sweetheart, listens to spirited 
music. In Paris, in Berlin, in Vienna you might as well take a man’s 
dinner out of his daily life as to take away his café. Forms of govern- 
ment change, fashions change, but the café goes on as a permanent 
social necessity. 

“If we could replace New York's vile saloons,” says a discerning 
friend of mine, “with bright, clean cafés, where a man would be glad to 
bring his wife and daughtér, we should do more to increase the city's 
general happiness and raise the standard of good citizenship than in any 

ther way.” 
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Mim Katherine Elkins, daughter of the late 
Senator Elkins 


European cities certainly have a laughing, 
contented air, people seem to take life easily, 
they have time for pleasures, if it’s only a 
chair hired for two cents on one of the broad, 
shaded boulevards to watch the crowds pass 
of a Sunday afternoon. What smiling, care- 
free faces! One remembers with a shiver The 
faces in a New York crowd—grim, anxious, 
frowning, self-centered 

No doubt this atmosphere of joyousness, 
along with the external beauty and pictur- 
esqueness of European cities, has its attrac- 
tion for our heiresses, but, of course, that 
alone would not make them live abroad and 
marry foreigners. There are other consider- 
ations which bring them to this important 
decision 

What are these other considerations? Chief among them, in its ap- 
peal to a rich American woman, is the fact that Europeans admire and 
encourage success in other lines than money making, while Americans do 
not, With us the mere spending of money is not much thought of; it 
is assumed that any fool can spend his money but it takes a great man 
to make it. Now an heiress can not make money, does not wish to. 
Her difficulty is to spend her immense income. She mus! spend it some- 
how, so, evidently, she will be happier in a country where the art of 
merely spending money is not regarded with contempt, but on the con- 
trary, has been seriously practised for centuries by a rich leisure class; 
often a highly cultured class. This class, which includes the nobility, 
exists in all European countries. It has its time-honored traditions, 
duties, varied activities and receives universal respect and approval, 
whereas our rather insignificant “smart set” has no traditions or duties 
and only helter-skelter activities, following the whim of some amiable 
wine agent or real estate broker who constitutes himself an authority on 
the grand life. 

The grand life! That is what our heiress really longs for and would 

shine in, but, alas, there is no grand lifein America. Noone has learned 
to live it; no one has time to learn and few have the desire. We are a 
nation of hustlers, tired out when evening comes. We cheerfully buy 
as many of the pomps and vanities as can be bought, but there is the 
trouble—the grand life must be lived ! 
1 So it is a choice for our heiress (she is ambitious just as her father 
was) between hustlers here, always tired, and non-hustlers abroad, always 
at her service, She casts her lot with the non-hustlers, especially when 
she learns that they include the best people in Europe—really the best— 
great statesmen, great artists, diplomats-hinkers, along with the counts, 
OF MINNESOTA 
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Lady Deces, formerly Vivien Gould 


ts. dukes, earls and princes. She 


thrills at the thought of it. Here is a worthy 
field for papa’s millions! What dinners she 
caf give! What grand receptions! And no 


i5 reporters to cheapen everything with 
t notoriety! No “monkey dinner” guy- 
bat solemn and respectful mention in 
the Figaro and Morning Post along with the 
court ball ! 
our heiress goes to Europe, seeking a 
and more brilliant social life. And 
she finds it. In the salons of London, Paris, 
Rome and Vienna she meets really 
ing people, the most distinguished men 
and women of those capitals, and finds them 
honored for what they have done and for 
what they are; not for their money. 
\ Here is a former prime minister, a man of 
compelling eloquence. He drives up in a 
cheap cab and his dress suit is badly cut, but be is the lion oj the 
evening! Here is the widow of a great diplomat. Her mind is stored 
with delightful memories. It is a joy to hear her talk. But she 
is poor. In New York she would be living in a Harlem flat, pitied and 
neglected. In London she is welcomed everywhere, knows everybody. 
H.re is a member of the French Academy. He lives in a little apart- 
ment up five flights of stairs and keeps one servant, but he is a member of 
the French Academy, he has written a great history or a great play and 
every door swings wide at his approach. Back money-kings, barterers, 
schemers! This is one of the immortals! 

I would like, very respectfully, to ask the autocrats of our ‘ Smart 
Set,” why, following this European fashion, they do not try to brighten 
and broaden their gatherings with the presence of Americans really 
worth while—famous inventors, witty speakers, successful novelists and 
playwrights, distinguished artists, versatile editors? We have such in 
plenty and some of them, no doubt, could be induced to leaven with 
their presence the trivial functions of our not very glorious “ Four Hun- 
dred.” Whose fault is it if our “ best society,” so far as the men go, is a 
meeting place of inconsiderables, dawdlers, bores, who stand for nothing 
but garrulous talk, who are utterly lacking in such manly and forceful 
attributes as our rich young women very properly expect in their 
husbands ? 

Another potent influence in drawing the American heiress to Europe 
is the fact that there her vanity is constantly and delightfully flattered 
by respectful homage from the multitude. This respect is born of cen- 
turies, during which the idea has been deeply implanted that God 


made two kinds of peo Ki are te” the other to com.nand. 
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Mrs. John Jacob Astor, whose engagement to Lord Curzon 


is one of the rumors of the season 


Widow of the Duke de Chaulnes, formerly 
Miss Theodora Shon 


This, of course, is a Euro- 
pean idea, not at all Ameri- 
can. In Europe the laboring 
class, the peasant class, the 
servant class are reconciled to their station in life and regard it as per 
manent. Their fathers before them were servants, peasants or laborers 
their children after them will be the same. The rich are so far abov 
them that envy is out of the question. As well might they envy th 
king. 

So our little American heiress, transplanted from democratic Chicago 
Denver or New York, finds herself suddenly in an atmosphere of caress 
ing adulation, Tradespeople, hotel keepers, doctors, lawyers, full o 
smiles and bows, declare themselves (and mean it) the humble anc 
obedient servants of Madame, the Countess. Villagers and farmer 
throughout the whole region surrounding her chateau stand with bare 
heads as the carriage or automobile of Madame, the Duchess, sweeps by 
And as to housemaids, butlers, cooks, gardeners, coachmen, sh 
finds, to her amazement, that their ambition in life, beyond modes 
wages, is that Madame, the Princess, will graciously allow her light t 
shine upon them. 

All of which, it must be admitted, is naturally pleasing to a young 
woman fresh from a land where everybody is notoriously and aggres 
sively as good as anybody else; where there is no contented servan 
class; where there ts no such thing as respect for one’s betters (since ther 
are no betters); where the driver of the village ‘bus talks to the great lady 
between chews of tobacco, as if she were his long lost sister Jane. 

[Continued of page 58) 
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The Snapshot 


ACCREADY EVANS, newspaper 
photographer, stood in his dark- 
room at work on a negative, strain- 
ing his eyes in the dim ruby light, 

He was intensely excited. He moved the 
tray gently, the liquid flowed back and 
forth over the plate and the outlines of a 
familiar figure were beginning to appear. 
A huge, frock-coated figure with both arms 
uplifted. Then a bare head with the hair 
in disorder and immense muscles drawn 
taut down the neck. The lines grew swiftly 
harsher. The whole pose of the body grew 
menacing, tense; the fists of the uplifted 
arms were clenched; the wide-open jaws 
seemed roaring defiance. Eyes glaring 
through glasses, veins swollen at temples, 
face wrinkled and knotted and grinning 
with rage! A Gargantuan burlesque of 
aman—ugly, terrific, bellowing mad! Evans 
chuckled softly and nervously. His limp 
hands were cold as ice. 

He was just twenty-two. He was slim, 
a bit stooped and slightly near-sighted; 
his clothes were cheap and worn out of 
shape. But in his sallow, freckled face 
was a kind of tough resolution that added 
Strength to the snap in his eyes. On his 
home paper in Dayton, Ohio, he had 
quickly made his place. But he was am- 
bitious, had come to New York, and here 
at the end of a year and a half he was still 
barely making a living by doing odd jobs 
for the Sunday editions, He was on no 
regular staff. 

But now! As a cub reporter gloats over 
his first big front-page story, so Evans 
glouted over his picture. He had been 
after it doggedly day and night for the past 
two weeks. 

Marcus had put him on the trail. Mar- 
cus wrote political specials for one of the 
biggest dailies in town. He was a Jew, 
Somebody had said of Marcus that he had 
a soul like a keg of nails. ‘This from the grin 
on his thin, swarthy face. And yet men hiked to play poker with Marcus. 
At various times in his hard, shrewd, cynical career, Marcus had done 
uncynical things; he had helped men out of trouble, had helped others 
get a start. Five months ago he had taken young Evans in as a room- 
mate, letting him pay but one-fourth of the rent, and ever since then had 
taken great pains to coach the intense young photographer as to how 
and when and where, to snap-shot politicians, financiers, divorcees, mur- 
derers, opera singers and such, 

“ Youngster,” he had said two weeks before, “| want you lo come 
with me up state. We will follow a certain great politician like two 
faithful little dogs. I will write stories against him—my paper likes 
such stories—and you will do nothing but watch him and wait for a 
certain look on his face. This look has been done by men in your line, 
but never as it should be done, There should be such a face in your 
photo as will make the staid American citizen drop his coffee cup with 
a crash, forget to eat his grapefruit, and wonder whether such a face 
should rule our common destinies, This is the picture my paper wants.” 


And this was the picture that Evans had taken. Tt was a face to 
damn a man. He struck off a print and showed it to Marcus, And 
even Marcus, newspaper wise, With a soul as hard as a keg of nails, was 
for the moment dumb and still. His beady black eyes never moved 
from the picture. 

“The sun," murmured Evans, “ shone in the hall in the nick of time, 
from a window over the balcony—hit him square—gave me my chance.” 

“God bless the sun," said Marcus. His voice was low and husky. 
“ They “Il run it,” he added, “on the front page—the day before elec- 
tion. They'll pay about two hundred plunks—they ‘Il take you on the 
regular staff, It’s the ugliest picture | ‘ve ever seen,” 

Evans was walking nervously. He had never been on the front page 
before. 

Marcus looked up with a sudden idea. He glanced at Evans, then at 
the picture, then back at Evans. And over his lean, dark face there 


spread a curious, quizzical grin. 
"Say, youngster,” hySavd softly, " v@u ‘re as intense as the devil. | 
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Staining his cyes in the dim ruby light. He was intensely excited 


wonder what would happen if you took this 
to the Big One and let him have a look at 
his face. | wonder what he'd do to you.” 

“Do to me?” Evans turned sharply, 
scowling, Then his face cleared. “ Pshaw," 
he said, “he would n't sce me.” 

“Oh, yes he would,” said Marcus, "if 1 
gave him some idea of what you have to 
show him. He'd be interested,” Again 
Evans scowled. 

“But what would be the use of it?” 

“Use of it? Marcus was still grin- 
ning in that same quizzical fashion. ‘* Why, 
youngster, vou 're a comer. Photographers 
don’t often grow like you. You're in- 
tense, you're a kind of a genius, you're 
to take big pictures all your life. And you 
ought to meet your future victims—know 
‘em some. ft'i] help you in your work. 
Not seared, are you 7” 

“Nol” 

"Then [ll see what | can do.” 

A few days passed, 

"It's on,” said Marcus. “He'll see you 
for ten minutes Friday at four-thirty 
sharp.” 

On Friday at four-thirty sharp, Mac- 
Cready Evans sat on the edge of a chair in 
an anteroom, scowling nervously at the 
door, So he had sat for the last ten min- 
ules, Twice he had heard a voice from 
within. Twice he had glanced at the pho- 
tograph, He was not scared but nervous, 
It was an appallingly ugly face. 

The door flew open: 

"Mr. Evans? Come in. Glad to know 
you. Sit down.” Evans found himself in 
and down. He was dazed, A warm, pow- 
erful hand had gripped his and had sent a 
little thrill down his spine. The Big One 
was smiling over the table. -" Marcus said 
you had something to show me. What 
is in?” 

" This,” said Evans. 

The other took the envelope, jerked out 
the picture, and gave a kind of a startled “Hu!” It seemed to strike 
up like a blow in his face, but instead of flinching he bent closer, grittily 
showing his teeth at himself. And there was something big about this. 
Evans felt small, He was watching intently. 

"By George, this is tough!” The voice was low. 
“When did you take it?” 

“At the convention.” 

“At what point in my speech? What was | saving?” Evans reddened. 

“did n't hear,” he said bluntly. 

“ You didn't hear!" The great politician shot a keen look, then he 
grinned. "I thought | spoke loud enough,” he said. Again he perused 
the picture and scowled. “For what paper is this?" Again Evans felt 
small. 

"I don't know, sir, The fact is—] have no regular job,” 

“This will get you a job!” 

" 5o Marcus says.” 

“Queer fellow, Marcus.” The big man smiled and leaned back in his 
chair. “He knows just what his paper wants. All that he writes about 
me is unfriendly, most of it lies. And yet—I'll tell you a story. Two 
years ago one of my boys was ill and came near dying. | was there—it 
was out in the country—I had some terribly anxious nights. About a 
mile off, in a village hotel, a number of newspaper men were wailing. 
Well, sir, as soon as those chaps heard that the danger was passed, they 
sent me two dozen American Beauty roses! Decent, wasn't it? | 
took the trouble to find who had started it. Marcus!" 

Evans felt suddenly quite at his ease. “I heard about that,” he said; 
"Marcus told me, He said you hot-footed it across fields to thank the 
crowd.” 

“I was touched,” said the Big One. "Deeply touched. They ‘re 
good fellows. If the papers of this country were as square as the men 
who write, the American people would get better news, Have you any 
other pictures of me?" 

"No, sir." 

“ How long were you getting this?" 

" About two weeks.” 


Then louder: 
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“You mean you followed me for two weeks, never listening to a word 
that | said, just waiting till | looked like that?” 

“Yes sir!" said Evans, sharply. 

The great politician gave a low whistle. 

“| 've felt the same way,” he said, “hunting big game.” He looked 
at it again. “This is quite a shot,” he added. * The worst picture of 
me that I've ever seen. You must give me this print. I'l have a 
look at it now and then. It'll be good for me.” 

The telephone rang and he took the receiver. 

“Senator who? Ask him to wail! 
more.” 

Evans felt a kind of electric shock. The Big One turned abruptly back. 

“How old are you?" 

“ Twenty-two.” 

“You've had a hard fight?" 

Yes." 

"It's over now!” His fist came 
down with a bang on the picture. 
“You've got your start. What kind 
of work are you going to do?” 

“I hadn't thought.” 

“Think for five minutes. It's worth 
it!" The Big One drew a breath of 
deep and abundant vitality. “ You've 
forty years of work ahead. [envy you. 
I've ten— no!-- twenty, by George! 
Interesting times, Mr. Evans. These 
ninety millions of people are to do 
things they'll be proud of. They ‘re 
going to Win in some stirring fights. 
And you'll be right in the thick of 
‘emall! You're no common youngster. 
Marcus was right. You're intense; 
you're a kind of genius; you'll be 
given important jobs. In meetings 
that will go down into history you'll 
be given a front seat, You'll see men 
close —strong men making the fight of 
their lives, And I want you to see 
these men, Mr. Evans; see ‘em way in 
under their skins. And make your 
snap-shots tell the truth.” 

“ Yes sir,” said Evans, tensely, The 
Big One was close to him, pounding his 
knee and jerking out words through 
gritted teeth, 

“Bully! I say you're important. 
Why? Because you'll have a million 
eves focused right behind you, by 
George! And the pictures you take 
will mold their views, These American 
people are rushed for time. Less than 
half of the voters have ever seen me; less than half will ever take time 
to read speeches; bul the picture bits 'em all! 1t shapes their impressions 
of the man, helps to decide ‘em how to vote, Understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now, look at tbis!” He snatched up the picture, “A dangerous 
face; enough to make any sane man stop and think if it’s safe that this 
chap be intrusted with power, But is it the truth, the whole truth, or 
even the main part of the truth about me? You had to follow me for 
two months—I mean weeks—before you could get it. How about all 
the looks you let go by? And what of the things that caused this look ? 
You say you heard nothing in the convention. You should have heard, 
you should have listened, you should have turned, looked back at the 
mob and seen whal / was facing! Howls, hisses, curses, yells — and 
dollars right behind 'em. You'd have seen why | was looking like this.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Evans, 

"Now, understand me. 


| want five minutes 


This picture is taken. | want you to sell it; 


He found the place in chaos 


tl 


consider it sold. But I'm speaking now of your future work, In fights, 
in mass-meetings, conventions, God grant you'll see honest men stronger 
than |, fighting hard for the people's rights. When the fight rises, you'll 
see ‘em get angry. What then? Are you going to wait for that one 
angry look, deaf and blind to the things they are trying to do? Or 
will you get Way in under their skins, study ‘em, study the problems 
they ‘re facing, and then make your pictures tell what you see?” 

He rose. Evans rose. The Big One gripped both his shoulders and 
spoke low from between set jaws: 

“We want the truth, Evans, my boy. 
graphed for the people as they are.” 

MacCready Evans took a long walk—an absorbed, excited walk. From 
time to time he scowled to himself, as 
though somebody big were clutching 
his arm and snapping short speeches 
into his ear: 

"* Bully! I say, you're important, 
No common youngster—you Il have a 
front seat. A million eyes behind you, 
by George! And the pictures you take 
will mold their views. , This 
picture is taken, consider it sold— con- 
sider it sold—eonsider yt sold—sold for 
two hundred dollars, Sold for a job; 
a good fat, steady job on one of the 
biggest papers in town.” Sold? No, 
Doggone it—not yet. Will | or won't 
17" On he walked. 

MacCready Evans was just twenty- 
two. Slim, a bit stooped and slightly 
near-sighted. His clothes were cheap 
and worn out of shape. But in his 
sallow, freckled face, as at last he 
wearily turned toward home, was a kind 
of tough resolution that added strength 
to the snap in his eyes, “Sold? Novi 
by a jug/ul! Make your snap-shols tell 
the truth!" 

When Marcus came back to the 
rooms that night he found the place 
in chaos. Evans, with disheveled hair, 
was turning his dark-room inside out, 

"What's wrong?" asked Marcus, 
innocently, 

“Wrong? I've lost that negative!" 

Marcus grinned, picked a pipe from 
the table and knocked out the ashes, 

“Oh, no you haven't." he said, 
“You 've sold it." 

“Sold it?" 

“Sure,” said Marcus, coolly, “I 
mean J have.” 

Evans came close, with wrath in his eyes, 

"Why?" he snapped. 

Marcus carefully ht his pipe. 

" Because,” he said, drily, "| was kind of afraid you would smash it 
—after a certain great politician had fired your soul with high ideals. 
Easy now—stop walking around. I've nothing against the Big One; 
I'm for him, just as you are now, That's why I sent you to him, so 
he could tell you how to take pictures. | thought it would help in your 
future work, But in the meantime, youngster, seeing as you've slaved 
so hard, I didn’t propose that you fire away this big chance to get your 
start. So I've sold the picture and got you a job.” He puffed his pipe 
with a Wicked complacence. "My people are simply delighted,” he 
added. "They think it'll lose him thousands of votes. They say it's 
the ugliest human face that has ever yet appeared in print.” 

"Oh, they do!” sneered Evans, “The plutocrats!" he added, 
And Marcus grinned some more. 


We want these issues photo- 


POSSESSION 


I 
I CAGED me wanst a lark and let him go! 


I caught me wanst a squirr'l and set him free! 
I left a Galway colleen sobbin’ low, 
And off I wint to sea! 
Aye, off I wint to sea! 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 


[vE HAD me tum at things, and now I''m old; 
But those I've lost shtand most bewilderin’ near! 
And those | loved and niver dreamed to hold, 
I've kept this many a year, 
In faith, this many a year! 


Original from 
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‘The Next 


HE Presidential campaign of 1912 
has begun. 


It will be about fifteen months 

before any national conventions are 

held, and twenty months before election 

day; but that makes no difference. The 

important happenings in a Presidential 

campaign are those which have become 
history when the conventions meet. 

If you doubt this statement look at 
some of the recent conventions. Was there 
any doubt that Taft would be nominated 
when the Republican National Convention 
met in Chicago in June, 1908? Was there 
any doubt that Bryan would be the candi- 
date chusen at the Democratic Convention? Was 
there any doubt that Parker would be the choice 
of the convention at St. Louis in 1904? Or that 
Roosevelt would be nominated that year to suc- 
ceed himself? I was present at all of these con- 
ventions, as well as at the McKinley convention 
at St. Louis in 1896, and | assure you there was 
not a particle of uncertainty on the subject of 
the Presidential nominee at any of these con- 
ventions. 

Why was this? What has happened to con- 
ventions? If conventions do not determine 
Numinations, who does? 

Fifteen months have passed—let us suppose. 
You pick up your morning paper and you read: 

“The nomination of William Howard Taft, 
long since a foregone conclusion, will take place 
at the big convention hall in the presence of a 
distinguished audience to-morrow. The principal 
Nominating speech will be made by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Some uncertainty still prevails as to who 
will be Taft's running mate, but,” etc., etc., etc. 

A few weeks go by and the Democratic con- 
vention date has come along. Again you read in 
your morning paper: 

“Judson Harmon’s nomination, which was 
made certain several months ago, will take place,” and so forth. 

This is no fantastic supposition. The chances are nine in ten that 
this very thing will take place. Harmon will be nominated by the 
Democrats and Taft by the Republicans; and the conventions which do 
the nominating will merely register a determination previously made. 

By whom? Where? What will happen during the next fifteen 
months to remove all doubt as to what the national conventions will do? 

The boy on the front seat thinks he knows. 

“ Taft will get the delegates,” he says. ` 

Yes; and Harmon wii! get the delegates in his convention. And when 
each candidate gets enough delegates, that settles it. The vote is taken 
and the candidate is nominated. 

But how do the candidates “get” the delegates ? 


There Are Four Ways to Get Delegates 


Here is the answer: Under our political system there are four ways 
in which delegates are secured. They are: 

(1) By purchase for cash. 

(2) By purchase for patronage. 

(3) By the influence of business acting on the professional politician 
who controls the delegate. 

(4) By the influence of public sentiment acting on the professional 
politician who controls the delegate. 

The first and second methods play a secondary part; the big factors 
at work in determining the control of a national convention are Big 
Business and Public Sentiment. 

The wishes of Big Business relative to candidates and platforms are 
not the wishes of the people. Public Sentiment makes demands which 
Big Business looks upon as dangerous. The enactment of more strin- 
gent laws, more rigorous execution of laws now on the books, Government 
activities in behalf of human rights with less concern for mere rights of 
property, the general welfare as opposed to Special Privilege; these are 
the demands made by Public Sentiment. 

To these demands Big Business is opposed. Its opposition is for the 
Most part silent and its most effective work is accomplished with a long- 
distance check-book; but it has its formal argument. It favors “party 
regularity,” and “a reverence for the Constitution and the Courts.” It 
demands the “safe and sane,” and has much to say about the “ 


menace 
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And the Bi-Partisan Conspiracy of Spe- 
cial Privilege that is Already, More 
than a Year in Advance, Acquiring 
Control of the Nominating Machinery 


By Gilson Gardner 


Author of “The Fable of the Cheese, 
the Gander and the Fox” 


“THE situation, then, is this: The issue 

is Special Privilege vs. The People. 
The organization of the Republican party 
is controlled by Special Privilege. The 
organization of the Democratic party is 
controlled by Special Privilege. The 
Republican candidate of Special Privilege 
is William Howard Taft. The Demo- 
cratic candidate of Special Privilege is 
Judson Harmon. Opposed to these nomi- 
nations is a diffused, unorganized Public 
Sentiment. The candidates of this Public 
Sentiment are Robert M. La Follette, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and perhaps Wood- 
tow Wilson, Champ Clark, A. J. Beve- 
ridge, Gifford Pinchot, Joseph Folk and 


“Do you se how the candidates 
divide? It is no longer Republican and 


It is Special Privilege and 
the People’s Interests.” 


, 


“agitator.” It asks that no course be fol- 
lowed which by any chance "will interfere 
with business.” The reformer is a “ dream- 
er.” A change is “revolution.” And, if you 
believe this argument, the only wise course 
is to ‘‘stand-pat ” beneath some constitu- 
tionally judicial shelter, “strongly but- 
tressed by the law.” 

These two forces, Business and Public 
Sentiment, contend for the control of dele- 
gates. Business drags the man in one 
direction; Public Sentiment in the other. 
Public Sentiment says: ‘‘Come on.” Busi- 
ness says: “Stand still.” Business says: 
“ Be my attorney.” Public Sentiment savs: 
“Be popular.” Business says: “Keep on good 
terms with your banker.” Public Sentiment says: 
“Keep on good terms with your conscience.’ 
Business says: “This is the easier way. It is 
the way traveled by the comfortable and well 
dressed.” Public Sentiment says: “We like a 
man who fights, who is not defeated when he is 
down, who fights for the under dog and for what 
he considers right and who goes on fighting until 
he dies.” Business says: “What exists is right. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature. What 
is, is what has been and what will be. It is a 
waste of strength to kick against the pricks.” 
Public Sentiment says: “The world grows better 
every day. In seeming failure are the seeds of 
victory. The individual goes down, but the cause 
goes on.” Business says: “The people are un- 
grateful. Serve us and we do not forget. You 
may give your life to serve the people and you 
will get no gratitude. Popular favor is a fickle 
breeze. To-day it wafts you on; to-morrow it 
drives you on the rocks.” Public Sentiment says: 
“The people in the end are sane and kind and 
right. If we are to solve the problems of self- 
government we must believe that the people’s 
voice is the voice of God.” 

These are the arguments which contend for delegates; and as one pre- 
vails or the other, the character of the convention is determined. Con- 
ventions are either “Popular ” or “ Business.” They can not be both. 

Take the Democratic convention of 1904. This was the convention 
which nominated Alton B. Parker. It was “ Business.” The Parker 
nomination originated in New York among a group of financiers of whom 
August Belmont was the leader, and was accomplished by the expendi- 
ture of a large fund which passed through the hands of Thomas Taggart 
of Indiana, Guffey of Pennsylvania, John P. Hopkins and Roger Sullivan 
of Illinois, together with other representatives of Standard Oil, gas and 
traction interests. These were the forces which secured control of the 
national organization of the Democratic party and finally rounded up a 
majority of the delegates. There was no popular clamor for Alton B. 
Parker. Infact, his name was not known to the country until this 
financial coterie had worked a highly paid publicity bureau for several 
months. There was no public sentiment crying for Dave Hill to step 
forth and defend the Constitution. Only Special Privilege was troubled 
about the “ menace to our liberties” involved in the enforcement of the 
Sherman law and the other Roosevelt policies. But “safe and sane” 
was passed out as the countersign, and armed with this, these money 
brigands crept upon the citadel of Government. 

The plan failed because its authors neglected tocontrol the convention 
of the other party also. Public Sentiment had its way with the Repub- 
lican convention and the Roosevelt landslide followed. 


Business Has No Porty and No Principles 


Glance at some of the other conventions of recent years. The first 
McKinley convention in 1896 represented “business.” The story of 
Hanna’s rise and the nomination of McKinley as the “advance agent of 
prosperity ” is too well known to need repetition. The Democratic con- 
vention that year represented “ People.” Bryan was its nominee. The 
second nominations of Bryan and McKinley were unopposed. Roosevelt’s 
second nomination was opposed by “‘ business,” whose spokesman and 
Manager was Senator Hanna, and his renomination was assured only 
after he had appealed to public opinion in his famous challenge: “ Who- 
ever is not for meis against me.” Even Hanna was obliged to bow to the 
sentiment in favor of asecond term. Which brings us to Taft’s nomination. 

Who nominated Taft ? 

“Roosevelt,” comes an answering chorus. 
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Wrong. It was Public Sentiment, True, Roosevelt stirred and guided 
Public Sentiment, but there was nothing in Roosevelt's management of 
the Taft nomination similar to the campaign carried on by August Belmont 
and his Wall Street friends, It was Roosevelt's popularity—the confi- 
dence which the public placed in him, together with their willingness to 
follow his advice—that made Taft's nomination possible, [t was not 
Brother Charles's check-book, nor Frank Hitchcock's work in rounding 
up the Southern delegates that made the nomination certain, It was not 
the aid of the party politicians—those machine men who stand between 
Big Business and the delegates. These were all opposed to Taft. (They 
are not now, but that is another story.) Foraker offered an opposing 
candidacy in Taft's own state. Senator Dick and the Ohio machine 
were antagonistic, All “regulars,” like Crane, Penrose, Fairbanks, 
Cannon and Aldrich were openly warring on his candidacy. 

Why? Does anvone need to be reminded that the group of men 
above named represents Big Business? Is it necessary ta recall the fact 
that Crane is one of the heaviest stockholders in the telephone, telegraph 
and electric trust? ts it necessary to speak of Aldrich’s connection with 
the robber and sugar trusts? Of Cannon's open championship of Stand- 
ard Oil? Of the notorious association of Senator Penrose with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad? Of Fairbanks’s record as jobber for Harriman? 
And so on? 

The story slipped out when Penrose, having dined too well, told Sec- 
retary Loeb how Wall Street was prepared to spend five million dollars 
to keep Roosevelt from naming a successor who should carry on the Gov- 
ernment in the Reosevelt way. Seven years had convinced Big Business 
that a People’s President ought to be followed by a Business President. 
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Y LOVE affair is no more im- 
portant than that of other 
men perhaps—only different, 
I was a stranger in the 
town of Limavaddy as | walked along 
the elm-shaded street that spring 
morning, and yet my mind was full 
of many things other than the rare charm of 
the scene, 

Uppermost was the image of Lady Farley. 
She was a belle among the belles of Dublin— 
beautiful, accomplished, enormously wealthy, 
and | hated her devoutly. Just how much she 
loved me, | had no means of knowing. That 
she had been courting my altentions for several 
months pust, there was no denying; and that 
she had expected me to propose to her on the 
preceding evening I firmly believed, I do not at 
all know that she would have accepted me, but 
l am certain she would in any event have con- 
trived to let all Dublin know that | had done 
her the honor of asking her to become my wife. 

l am not boasting. Men everywhere were 
seeking to make my acquaintance; women 
waited for me to make love to them, Yet my 
head was not turned. My heart was hardened— 
that is all. 

Fortune had not always smiled on me. Now 
I was a social lion; it seemed but yesterday 

that I had been an embittered alien. In uni- 
versity days | had longed for friends—how | 
had longed! Yet those days were spent in a 
solitude more benumbing than that of any Crusoe, 
for my island was the monotonous treadmill of 
my own plodding personality set in the midst of 
a boundless sea of life. After college came five 
years of incessant toil, day and night—then 
success; a success more @mplete, more brilliant 
than | had dared dreath of. A stream of gold 
that would have satisfied Midas and all his heirs 
poured in from my inventions. Honor followed 
wealth, and I was el.cted Fellow to every scien- 
tific society in all Farope. My table was piled 
high with the cards of Exclusiveness itself and 
the doors of Royalty were open to me. But 
the smiles of women and the overtures of men 

merely recalled thé days when | had lived un- 


own, unfree: u d. Once | had ea 
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And Business spent a good-sized sum of money in an effort to sidetrack 
Taft and give the nomination to some man like Foraker, Cannon, Fair- 
banks or Knox. 

But Taft was nominated. Public Sentiment was irresistible. The 
country liked a People's President and they wanted a continuation of 
that performance. Roosevelt said that Taft was honest and progressive, 
and the country believed Roosevelt. The professional politician, the 
Business politician, bent to the storm. Men like Senators Tom Carter of 
Montana and Francis E. Warren of Wyoming did not want a Roosevelt 
candidate, but the sentiment of their states was too strong to be resisted. 
All that Hitchcock had to do was to write them letters saying that they 
would be expected to deliver delegates for Taft, and that if they were not 
minded to promise immediate support for Roosevelt's candidate, steps 
would be taken to secure some other leadership in their states looking to 
this end. 

Grudgingly, but almost unanimously, came the answers to these letters, 
promising support for Taft. And immediately, by public interviews and 
in other ways, delegates and bosses were put on record, In some states 
delegates were instructed by the conventions at which they were chosen, 
And thus, when they met in Chicago, the delegates had all been counted, 
and it was certain that the majority was Taft's. The issue had been joined 
between Public Sentiment and Big Business, and Public Sentiment had won, 

It is true that a third of the delegates, those from the states of the 
Solid South, had, in part, been persuaded by post-office patronage and 
the Charles P, Tait check-book, It is true also that the prestige of the 
Presidential office is sufficient to swing some delegates. But with all 

[Continued om page 41) 
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for friendship and yearned for love; 
now | would accept neither. 

This feeling of aversion was raised 
to its climax by the advances of Lady 
Farley. That iswhy | had come down 
the Derry road from Dublin, | cared 
for no one; no one cared for me. Í 
repeat it: no one cared for me. It was my 
name women loved; it was my success men 
admired. What | wanted was to be loved 
for myself—my visible, tangible, lovable self. 

With the image of Lady Farley in my mind 
then and bitterness in my heart, | turned from 
the broad avenue of Limavaddy elms into a 
grassy by-lane Just ahead of me was un old 
orchard, a perfect bower of blooms, and be- 
neath the bending boughs of a gnarled old russet 
stood Missy, She was the fairest blossom there, 
and as she stood, tiptoe, pulling the flowered 
branches down and filling her apron with a 
fragrant billow of blooms, the dew drops shaken 
from the leaves sparkled in her hair, and | had 
time to note only that the pink of her pretty 
cheek was the same as the tint of the flowers; then 
her great blue eyes looked confidingly into mine. 

“Will you please reach this branch for me?" 
she said, 

| must have frowned—thinking of Lady 
Farley as | was—for the maid dropped her 
lashes and immediately her face and throat were 
suffused in a succession of blushes of the purest 
modesty. I saw at aglance how | had embar- 
rassed her and so much the more | made haste 
to bring the coveted branch within her reach. 
My ardor brought down upon our heads a 
shower of silver dew, at which Missy laughed 
gaily like any child, 

From that instant the trend of my thoughts 
was changed, Lady Farley was no longer 
uppermost in my mind, and | passed slowly 
down the lane to the edge of the town, humming 
the ballad of Peg of Limavaddy and swinging 
my black-thorn cane in the manner of a man 
content, 

The White Gull is a gentlemen's hostelry 
Everyone who knows Limavaddy knows where 
it stands at the end of a shady lane amid a 
bower of trees, Aadi Kig ant flowered shrubs, 
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its white walls peeping out through latticed 
windows to drink in the fragrance of wild honey- 
suckle and listen to the contented flutter of 
building birds, and the humming, droning sounds 
of summer. 

It was a month before the season, and the 
old servant scowled ominously at the mention of 
a guest at that time of year, But Madame—she 
called herself “ Madame" though her name was 
Doone and her accent delicious—smoothed the 
creases out of her white apron with her chubby 
little hands, and out of old Marcy's forehead 
with her coaxing words, until it was finally 
agreed that | might stay if | would be satis- 
fied to eat in the kitchen, for the great dining hall 
could never in the world be thrown open for one 
gentleman, and him of such questionable gentil- 
ity, I was deeply indebted, and said so as I 
drew a chair under a vine-covered gallery. 
Then the gate clicked and up along the arbored 
path, her arms filled with blossoms, came Missy 
—legey she was to me—Peg of Limavaddy, 
the Peg of the ballad. Her sun-hat dangled at 
her shoulders, and the ties about her throat 
added I know not what to the witchery of her 
chin—that defiant, tremulous, little chin. 

As I rose from my seat, she dropped me the 
slightest sign of a formal curtsy, at the same 
lime giving me a momentary glance of recogni- 
tion, and, so | thought, of friendliness from her 
pretty blue eves. 

We lunched together, all four of us, about a 
little deal table in the Durch kitchen, old Marcy 
getting up at intervals to fetch the tea ora 
fresh plate of toast, and never had | been in 
such spirits. For my youth had been friendless 
and poor and my recent years friendless and 
rich, and of the two | know not which is the 
worse condition, But Missy's presence made up 
for everything | had ever lost, and the sight of 
her drove the bitterness from my heart as a 
May breeze drives the cloud-shadows over the 
hills. 

That last week in May was a happy one, 
Every day found us together, exploring the hills 
and vales of Limavaddy, and we made a picture 
to be stared after by many a traveler who met 
us on the highway—! in my sober-suited black, 
sullow face bearded with a week's growth of 
black stubble, swinging along in contented 
silence, and that dainty bit of dimity tripping 
gaily by my side, chattering and laughing with 
the merry voice of a linnet. 

But it is the last afternoon of that week that 


remains ever in my mind, We were walking © 


by the bank of a garrulous little creek, when 
Miss,, catching my hand and drawing it under 
her arm in a pretty way she had fallen into of 
late, cried; 

" There are those pretty pink posies again on 
the other side.” 

You see I am able to tell it without a tremor, 
and you think it as commonplace as it sounds. 
And, to be sure, what should a sober old fellow 
like me have experienced that was not common- 
place? 

But think what my life had been, what my 
longings were, how artless was Missy's daring. 
It was not the first time she had caught my 
hand on a sudden impulse, and it was not the 
first time my heart had started wildly at such a 
caress; but when, now, she suddenly caught 
sight of the pink flowers I had been pleased 
with, and drew my hand quickly under her arm 
and pressed it firmly and fearlessly to her 
breast, something swept through me that made 
me close my eves and take my breath hard 
through my parted lips, while the blood pounded 
at my temples and my knees almost gave way. 

In an instant | gained control of my senses 
and | knew | had done wrong to come off with- 
out my breakfast. Missy was still drawing me 
toward the pretty pink flowers, 

“Please, please, please!" she said under 
her breath. 

“Where can we cross, then?" | asked, stifling 
my heart. 
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“ Right here—if you—if you will carry me.” 
Her hesitation was out of consideration for me, 
not Mrs. Grundy; and she spoke without drop- 
ping her eyes or showing anything but the sim- 
plest innocence in their wide gaze, 

| took her up in my arms, rumpling that 
dimity gown and all her swirling torrent of skirt 
laces in my great ugly hands, and started across 
the rough bed of the stream. | could feel the 
water rippling about my ankles and as nearly as 
| can describe it, the same feeling was in my 
heart. 

Away above our heads the Derry pike wound 
along the ledge of rocks that marked the course 
of the stream; and through an opening in the 
trees | saw the figure of a horsewoman, dressed 
in a habit of parrot-green and mounted on a 
great raw-boned black. My heart closed like a 
man's fist. 

Then | felt Missy's fingers in my bearded chin, 

“Never mind the pretty lady on the black 
horse,” she said, 

Alas, we were both to mind the “pretty lady" 
before we were through. 

It was dusk when we reached the White Gull, 
and Lady larley was there before us. I 
recognized her as we came up the path. The 
great black-plumed hat and the black gauntlets 
had been laid aside and the green riding habit 
had given place to a light robe of some clinging 
stuff much affected by her in those days. I saw 
her as we came through the arbor, but Missy 
was a step or two behind me, swinging her little 
bonnet by one string and singing—tired perhaps 
but apparently happy, Then she caught sight 
of the stranger, and gave a little gasp as her 
feminine mind comprehended the grandeur of 
it all. 

The grandee took me in at a glance, then 
turned a slow searching gaze upon poor trem- 
bling Peggy. 

"I have been awaiting you, child," she said, 
coldly. "My maid has not yet arrived.” I 
could not but note the wild-rose tint of Missy's 
cheek as she stood before the noblewoman of 
Dublin, 

" You may go in,” 

Peggy curtsied deeply and Lady Farley ex- 
tended her hand imperiously toward me. As | 
bent over it, | happened to glance under my 
arm and caught a glimpse of the maid of Lima- 
vaddy, turning to look back at us over her 
pretty shoulders as she went in. 

When we were alone, Lady Farley assumed a 
playful mood that seemed grimly out of place 

“ John Clayton,” she cried, flashing her beau- 
tiful teeth in an affected smile, " John Clayton, 
we are not going to lose your society. | am 
having a great party of your friends down from 
Dublin to-morrow, You must shave your chin.” 

The subject being distasteful to me I excused 
myself and entered the inn, Missy had found 
no fault with my chin and I could feel the touch 
of her pretty fingers there still, 

Dinner was served an hour later in the dining 
hall, Lady Farley sitting alone in great state 
and served by Marcy. From my seat in the 
kitchen, | could look out upon miladi’s back, 
and it was easy to see, even in her neck and 
icy shoulders, the chagrin she felt at having to 
dine alone. 

But she was not a woman without resources; 
otherwise she would scarcely have been in 
Limavaddy that night. No sooner had she fin- 
ished her dinner than she settled herself in 
the great chair before the fire and sent, post- 
haste, for Missy to wait upon her. It was a 
pair of slippers she v'anted and she thrust a 
well-bouted little foot cut into the firelight as 
she gave her orders, Old Marcy was starting 
off to save her “ darlint,”” when Missy—and on 
my life | believe she did it out of pure feminine 
maliciousness—Missy kicked off her own tiny 
slippers at Lady Farley's feet. They were pale 
blue with bright silver buckles, and large 
enough for an honest man's two fingers, Lady 
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f WILL not do for us to accept any 
proposition on the mere ground that ‘t 
is operated successfully in other coun- 

tries. Startling though it may be to 
learn that, by virtue of our relations with 
foreign countries which have the extended 
parcel post, we can send a ten pound pack- 
age from New York to Paris cheaper than 
we can send it from New York to Boston, 
we must study the parcel post question 
more carefully before we commit our coun- 
try to the postal policy of France. Then, 
let us look at the parcel post idea in a 
common-sense way. 

Will the extended parcel post benefit the 
majority of our people ? 

Will it favor any particular class and injure 
any other particular class? 

Have we potentially the government machinery necessary to carry it on 
successfully ? 

What will the extended parcel post cost? 

These are sensible questions. When we can answer them, we shall be 
in a position to decide whether we do or do not want an extended parcel 
post. 

The frequent assumption that our country has no parcel post is incor- 
rect. We are permitted to send packages of merchandise through the 
mails, provided we pay postage at the rate of sixteen cents a pound and 
provided no package thus mailed weighs more than four pounds. The 
cry to-day is not for a parcel post, but for an extended parcel post such 
as other countries have. 

In Great Britain, for example, the maximum weight is eleven pounds; 
the postage rate for the first pound is threepence (six cents), and for 
each additional pound one penny (two cents). In Germany you may 
mail a parcel weighing as much as fifty kilograms (about one hundred 
and ten pounds). 

The postage rates depend there, not merely upon the weight, but the 
distance the parcel is carried. Up to eleven pounds the charge is six 
cents for the first ten miles and thirteen cents for greater distances. If 
the package weighs more than eleven pounds, there are comparatively 
small additional charges for each additional two pounds, according to 
distance. 

In Austria the situation is practically the same as in Germany. 
The weight limit in France is about twenty-two pounds. The charges 
are: twelve cents for packages up to seven pounds; sixteen cents for 
packages between seven and eleven pounds; twenty-five cents for pack- 
ages between eleven and twenty-two pounds. There are small additional 
charges for terminal delivery. The weight limits in some of the other 
European countries are: Belgium, about one hundred and thirty-two 
pounds; Italy, eleven pounds; the Netherlands, eleven pounds. ‘The 
rates in these countries vary, but all are approximately very low from 
the American view-point. Switzerland has the most liberal system 
of all. 

The rates there are three cents for a one pound package; five cents 
for a five pound package; eight cents for an eleven pound package; seven- 
teen cents for a twenty-two pound package; twenty-three cents for a 
thirty-three pound package; thirty-three cents for a forty-four pound 
package. Within a radius of sixty-two miles, one hundred and ten 
pounds are carried for sixty cents. 

The brief summary just given conveys some idea of parcel post advan- 
tages abroad. Before going further, let it be noted that from the time 
a postal service was established in the American colonies, in the seven- 
teenth century, and unti! 1810, we had an unlimited parcel post. Postage 
was not prepaid in those days unless the sender desired to prepay it; 
indeed, prepayment was not required until about 1857. And in 1799 
the Postmaster-General had recommended a restriction upon the weight 
of packets, because “in a few instances, large and inconvenient packages 
have been sent in the mail, which those to whom they have been. directed 
have refused to take up on account of the expense.” Therefore, in 1810, 
Congress fixed a weight limit of three pounds for mailable articles. 
Thus, for more than sixty years, we had a parcel post, limited to three 
pounds, with high postage rates. 

But in 1874 a liberal change was made. All kinds of merchandise 
in unsealed parcels were transmitted through the mails at a uniform rate 
of eight cents a pound. 

The interests promptly busied themselves. Under pressure, Congress 
doubled the rate, making it sixteen cents a pound, as at present. Book 
publishers, however, and certain’ other special groups, secured favorable 
discriminations, the eight-ceat rate being awarded to their products. 
Thus was inaugurated the preposterous double standard of third-class 
and fourth-class mail i ee under whigh have ever since existed such 
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absurd differences as are shown in the fol- 
lowing comparison of postage rates per 
pound : 


l T Books and Pamphlets............. $ .08 

Blank Books........-.....08 vee 016 

Parcel Post os ee ae 
Why It Will Pay and How 
We Can Make It Work 
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Beans, Peas, Potatoes, etc., for planting.... .08 

ue M s ‘* for eating..... «16 
Flowering Plants.........0+eseseeeneeeee 08 
Cut Flowers ....seceeeeeecceaeeeeeenees 16 


We are now ready to consider our first 
question: Will the extended parcel post 
benefit the majority of our people ? 

On general grounds, “yes,” 
answer. 

An extended parcel post means easier 
and cheaper transmission of commodities. 
The more easily and cheaply commodities 
can be exchanged, the better it is for us, all other things considered. 
An extended parcel post bears the same relationship to a cramped and 
limited parcel post that good roads bear to bad roads. 

If you, the farmer, can send your dairy products, in small quantities, 
to the city by mail more cheaply than and just as quickly as you now 
send them by express, you are better off. 

If you, the merchant in a small town, can ordcr supplies in small quan- 
tities and get them cheaply as well as quickly, you are better off. You 
can keep abreast of the trade better than you ever could before. 

If you, who live and work in places so remete from satisfactory 
markets that you can not fully develop the resources of your locality, can 
te assured of a cheap, uniform parcel post rate that will enable you to 
send products profitably to any part of the country, you will be better off. 

If you, the express companies, the jobbers of the transportation busi- 
ness, are driven out of existence by a cheap parcel post, the country will 
be better off. 

Finally, if you, the average citizen, who desire a postal service that 
means your full convenience, can secure an extended parcel post, you 
will be better off. 

All this is general, not specific. But before we get down to brass 
tacks, let us describe various plans for improving our existing parcel post. 

One program involves no immediate lowering of rates or increasing of 
weight limit. It merely insists that the law under which the Govern- 
ment is supposed to enjoy a monopoly of postal business be strictly 
enforced. Everybody who read Robert Sloss’s article, “Why Is an 
Express Company?” in the February number, knows what that law is. 
Its literal enforcement means simply that the Government would do the 
small-package business now done by the express companies. 

The way matters now stand, the express companies, with their cleverly 
complicated rate schedules, charge so little for short hauls and so much 
for long hauls, that, on packages weighing less than four pounds, they 
get the profitable short hauls and leave the unprofitable long hauls for 
the Government. Nevertheless, last year the postal service cleared more 
than two million dollars on packages weighing less than one-third of a 
pound. If the postal! service had carried all packages weighing less than 
four pounds, the profit would have been at least ten million dollars— 
and probably more. 

The difficulty in the way of enforcing this law in accordance with its 
apparent intention is subtle but real. Section 3982 of the Revised 
Statutes was originally enacted June 2, 1872. It forbade the establish- 
ment of any private express for the conveyance of “letters or packets ” 
over any post route. “Letters and packets,” by all sensible definitions, 
should mean letters (first-class mail), and packets of anything mailable 
(other classes of mail). But, in 1873, the Assistant Attorney-General 
for the Post-Office Department took the position that the phrase, “letter 
or packet,” as used in the statute, referred only to first-class mai! mat- 
ter. In 1881, Attorney-General MacVeagh rendered a like opinion. 

Of themselves, these precedent opinions need not prevent a different 
interpretation of “letters or packets” to-day by the Department of 
Justice. But by reenacting the old statute, virtually in the same form 
as section 181 of the new criminal code, Congress, supposedly familiar 
with the administrative construction of the phrase, “letter or packet,” 
appears to have adopted as its own the accepted construction of the law. 
If this were not the case, Congress would have changed the wording so 
as to make the accepted construction impossible in the future. 

Thus the responsibility for the enforcement of the statute, in so far as 
it relates to other than first-class mail, appears to rest with Congress. 
Before action can be taken, Congress must define “‘letter or packet ” in 
terms to include second, third and fourth-class matter. You might write 
to your Congressman and ask him what the word « packet” means in the 
phrase, “ letter or packet." 

For one | am convinced that the enforcement of the Governnient's 
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postal monopoly is essential to 
a satisfactory parcel post. 
Otherwise the express companies 
will simply scale down their 
rates, meeting with rate reduc- 
tions of their own every Gov- 
ernment reduction, until the 
lowest limit of profitable busi- 
ness ts reached, Then the Gov- 
ernment will be permitted to do 
the unprofitable part of the 
business, For that matter the 
express companies would see to 
it that the Government, as now, 
would continue to bear the bur- 
den of the long hauls. 

ls it not true that to permit 
private competition in the car- 
riage of mail matter, the exer- 
cise of a Governmental function, 
is equivalent to permitting coun- 
terfeiters to ply their trade with- 
out molestation, or to winking 
at sugar frauds or other import 
frauds, which are frauds upon 
the revenue duly levied by act 
of Congress? All of these laws—post-office, customs, counterfeiting— 
are based upon distinct grants of power in the Federal Constitution, and 
these grants must be protected if the Government is properly to do its 
duty to the whole people, 

And yet | do not believe that the mere enforcement of a Government 
monopoly will solve the parcel post question, The effect would be to 
cause the people so much inconvenience and to put them at such great ex- 
pense that there would be a nation-wide howl to Congress to lower rates 
and increase the weight limit. If we want a parcel post, why put our- 
selves to so much trouble? Why not go right after the thing we want 
— if it is practical? 

The parcel post plan that has the endorsement of the Postal Progress 
League is expressed in the bill introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by William Sulzer. This bill (H. R. 26581) was printed in full in 
Success MaGazine for January,:but its essence must now be restated, It 
raises the weight limit to eleven pounds—" the common limit of the 
Postal Union "—and reduces the rate of fourth-class matter to the third- 
class rate—one cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof; This 
means eight cents a pound up to eleven pounds. ‘The rate on local 
letters or sealed parcels posted for delivery within the free-delivery ser- 
vices " is determined at * two cents on parcels. up to four ounces, one 
cent on each additional two ounces ; at non-delivery offices, one cent for 
each two ounces.” All the matter collected and delivered within the 
different rural routes is determined to be in one class, ‘ with rates, door 
to door, between the different houses and places of business and the 
post-office or post-offices on each route, as follows : 

“On parcels up to one twenty-fourth of a cubic foot, or one by six by 
twelve inches in dimensions and up to one pound in weight, one cent; 
on larger parcels up to one-half of a cubic foot, or six by twelve by 
twelve inches in dimensions and up to eleven pounds in weight, five cents ; 
on large parcels up to one cubic foot, six by twelve by twenty-four 
inches in dimensions and up to twenty-five pounds in weight, ten cents. 
No parcels shall be over six feet in length, and in no case shall a carrier 
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WHY GERMANY HAS NO EXPRESS COMPANY PROBLEM 


The yard of the general post-office in Berlin 


also provision for the insurance 
of mailed matter. 

The Sulzer bill represents the 
best judgment of men who, 
strongly in favor of an extended 
parcel post, nevertheless are 
deeply concerned in providing 
a law that will prove practical. 
The bill, at this writing, is still 
in committee. 

The plan at present attracting 
the most general attention is 
the one put forward for a rural 
parcel post. 

Here is the storm center, 

In his annual report, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1910, 
Postmaster - General Hitchcock 
said: “It is believed that as 
soon as the postal savings sys- 
tem is thoroughly organized, 
the Post-Office Department 
should be prepared to establish 
throughout the country a gen- 
eral parcel post. As the prelim- 
inary step in the development 
of such a service, it is hoped that Congress will authorize the delivery on 
rural routes of parcels weighing as much as eleven pounds. . . . This 
form of service can be conducted with little if any additional expense to 
the Government. It will not require the appointment of more carriers, 
for those already employed have the necessary equipment in the way of 
horses and wagons to distribute the parcel as well as the ordinary mail. 
. . » A rural parcel post of the kind proposed, if successfully conducted, 
would probably lead to a more general system.” 

Mr. Hitchcock goes on to urge his experiment as a preliminary step 
to be taken while definite information is being secured as to the prac- 
ticability of a general parcel post. 

The war-cry of the present Postmaster-General is “ Economy." He 
is carrying his policy to the point of driving postal employees to the 
limit of their endurance, and in many cases has curtailed the service at 
the cost of quickness and reliability in order to save money. Naturally, 
then, he thinks of parcel post with the mental attitude of a money-lender. 

We must remember, however, that while we do not want a parcel 
post that will pile up the annual deficit in the Post-Office Department, 
there is something besides profit to be considered. We want a thorough, 
cheap postal service. We will pay for it what we have to pay. If it is 
a money-maker rather than a money-loser, so much the better—but we 
want a general parcel post, 

How can we judge the effect of a general parcel post by a cautious 
experiment in the rural districts? How can we determine general traffic 
on the basis of local delivery trade? This half-hearted proposal has the 
weakness of all half-hearted proposals. 

But the enemies of all parcel post plans—the express companies, the 
jobbers, and the wholesale houses—have attacked the rural parcel post 
idea with all their energy. If they can frighten this feeble plan to death 
the general parcel post idea will, they think, also die. So they ure erect- 
ing the bogie of the mail-order houses before the eyes of the small-town 
merchants. And this brings us to our second question about the parcel post: 

Will it favor any particular class and injure any other particular class ? 

[Continued on pige 54) 
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which is as important for children 

as the opening of Congress is for 

the politicians, Daniel Crafts arose 
and stuck his tousled red head forth from 
the door of the room and bawled : 

"Ma, where's my pants?” 

On the floor behind him the twins were 
tumultuously dressing, Daniel raised his 
voice again. A little figure, its far too- 
short petticoats at right angles, its hair in 
a braid, dashed down the narrow hall. 

“Don't you dare say a word, Daniel 
Crafts!" she hissed. " Don't you dare say noth- 
ing! She thinks they ‘re lovely.” 

“What you mean, Dora?" asked Daniel. 
“What you talking about?" He tried to throw 
into his voice that disdainful quality with which 
a boy should always address his sister. 

“Your pants,” whispered Dora. 

“Didn't she buy 'em?" he faltered. "I 
thought she was going to buy ‘em. 1 thought 
that's what she went up town for.” 

“She got an idea,” hissed Dora, “ that she 
could make nicer ones than she could buy, 
Don't you dare say a word, Daniel Crafts! She 
sat up ‘most all night making ‘em. She's put- 
ting some last stitches on now.” 

As she said these words Dora's eyes failed 
to meet her brother's. Alas! The many times 
their mother had had these inspirations for the 
construction of garments! The many times that 
the children had waited for those few last 
stitches ! 

A brilliant thought struck Daniel : 

“Ma!” he bawled. “It's late! I'll wear 
my old crash pants.” These garments, ruinously 
torn, he had left upon his pile of clothes upon 
going to bed and in the night they had been 
abstracted. 
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ı absurdities of his mother’s wit. It was all 

very well to laugh at things like that, bur 

` when it comes to wearing witticisms on your 
legs—! 

His mind's eve went back over the dif- 
ferent casings—he refused to consider any 
of them by their proper names—of his legs; 
garments cut over from his father’s; cut 
over always, too, at the last moment, when 
there was no other garment between him 
and the outer world and it was that garb 
or bed; garments too small and garments 
too large, sent to them from the more pros- 

perous branches of the Crafts family; garments 
even made over from his mother’s clothes. 
These for winter; summer things were better. 
Then a veritable over-all for twenty-five cents, 
or crash breeches upheld his tottering self- 
respect. But now, here was school and he was 
eleven. Boughten pants had been promised 
him, and this was what he got! He would n't 
wear them! He would n't go! He would tell 
her what he thought about his pants. 

Purpose writ all over him, he rose from the 
edge of his bed, casting the offending garments 
aside. ‘Then he stopped. She thought they were 
lovely! She had sat up that night making them. 
The struggle that went on occurred somewhere 
below the spot where live the thoughts that have 
words to them. 

He tramped down-stairs, a surly hero, with 
not so much as a suspicion of his own heroism 
to comfort him. To his mother’s pleasant 
“Stand up, son! J want to see how they look!” 
he only grunted something surly about the lack 
of time, wound his feet around the leg of the 
chair, and shoveled down his breakfast. won- 
dering the while what special blindness it was 
in her that would n't let her see that these pants 
were unlike all other pants, subtly different from 


Pants 


"Oh, no, you can’t," came his mother's voice, 
“because | tore them up for mop cloths this 
morning.” 

“My other old pants then,” said Daniel, catching at a straw. 

“They ‘re in the wash,” responded his mother. * I'm almost through 
—just a stitch." Happiness was in her voice—the happiness of one 
about to give pleasure to another—the happiness that comes from finish- 
ing a piece of work conceived in love and joy. 

Dora’s eloquent eye again sought her brother's : 

“You see,” she whispered; her little fists clenched themselves, the 
littie meager pigtail bristled. “If you dare, Daniel Crafts, if you dare 
say boughten pants—" 

The door of a room opened and there emerged from it the plump 
figure of their mother, Of build she was matronly, as suited a woman 
of her years, her round little body guiltless of the artifices of the makers 
of new-style figures. Indeed, she had the aspect of one who had never had 
time to look at herself in the glass below her sleek, blond little head; and 
this same little head, perched on those motherly, even middle-aged 
shoulders, gave the effect of having forgotten to grow up. Its round 
contour was that of a little girl—a most intelligent little girl—but, taken 
by itself, too young for the mother of six children. Dora's face was 
more anxious; Dan's more acute. 

Now, with love and pride radiating from her, Mrs. Crafts held up an 
amorphous garment : 

“ Here they are, son." said she cheerfully. “ Here are your new pants.” 

Heart of stone could not have resisted it. He didn't need Dora's 
warning eye upon him. Even a small boy can't hit a child that brings 
him a flower trustingly; no, not even though the child is your mother, 
and the flower a pair of blue flannel pants, But there's a limit to all 
things, even to chivalry! He couldn't admire them; he could n't rise 
to what her attitude demanded, She expected praise as she stood there 
before him, smiling and blinking in her funny little near-sighted, peering 
way that made one think of a fledgling looking over the edge of a nest. 

He gulped out a “Thank you” and managed to mutter: "It's late!" 
snatched the garments and closed the door on them and himself. Once 
in his room he gave himself up to bitterness as he looked at the offending 

Jian a be “Pants! did she call them? They weren't any more pants 
an a hen!” 


There was nothing about them of the uncompromising masculine gar- 
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“J got on my war clothes; that's what I got on!" 


anything of the name that a boy had ever put 
on his legs before. 

And there it may be that one strikes the roots 
of what it was that ailed the Crafts family. | mean that conformity 
did not represent to the mother of the house the sum and total of all 
virtue. Variations from type pleased her; she thought things pretty 
because she thought so, and not because others had them. A certain 
originality in her attitude toward garments might, in more favorable 
circumstances, have been developed into a unique taste. Who can tell? 

It was this elusive trait in Mrs. Crafts that had always disturbed her 
well-to-do sister, Mrs, Stratton, who spent long hours in discussing with 
her husband just what it was ailed Susan. It was this anxiety that 
made Mrs. ‘Stratton see her own immaculate offspring, one boy 
and one girl, off to school, put her bonnet on, and go around to see with * 
her own eyes that Susan's young ones went to school on time, 

It seemed to her as she turned her back upon her own residence and 
walked down her own grounds—" residence” and “' grounds” were the 
words that were always employed in Freemansville, in speaking of Mrs. 
Stratton’s abode—that she was leaving behind her all the orderly 
decencies of life, and turning her face to a mad, indecent chaos. 

It was n't, she reflected, all Susan's fault, for the chaos in the Crafts 
household had for primary cause too many children and too little money. 
“ But,” thought Mrs. Stratton severely, " things might be better, Don’t 
tell me! If Susan was n't so ca’m—" 

Here her reflections were cut through by an odd figure that scurried 
across her path and dived into a hole in the hedge like a rabbit into a 


burrow, If he had thought to elude the eye of his aunt he had been 
mistaken, 

“Daniel!” called the lady. ‘Daniel, I saw you! Daniel, come here 
to me!” 


Daniel's flaming red head poked itself reluctantly through the hole in 
the hedge. 

“What d'vou want?” he inquired, sulkily. 

"I want to see,” replied his aunt, “what you've got on your legs.” 

“Pants, Aunt ‘Cilly, he responded. “What d' you suppose?” 

“Don't look to me like pants,” responded his aunt. “Stand out 
there!" 

Reluctantly Daniel emerged through the hole and stood up before his 
aunt, outwardly with a swagger, but inwardly with a hideous shame, 
All the agonies. that Lady Godiva had e¥er sisfferddp all the phantasmal 
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horrors that we have ever felt in our 
dreams when we find ourselves indecor- 
ously clad in a public place, surged over 
the spirit of Daniel Crafts as his aunt's 
sharp eye traveled over his costume, and 
she pronounced: 

“Those are n't pants you 're wearing! 
| know what they are; those are your 
Cousin Fannie's bloomers; her gym- 
nasium bloomers; the ones that got a 
little moth-ett. Little did I think,” pur- 
sued the lady, “ when I sent ‘em over to 
your house thinking your mother might 
get enough for a blouse or a flannel 
petticoat for one of the children, or 
maybe a whole suit for the baby, that 
all she would do would be to take a 
piece off the belt and take ‘em in. 
What's your ma thinking of to let you 
go out such a sight?” 

Here Mrs, Stratton took up her ma- 
jestic walk, while Daniel disappeared 
again through the hole in the hedge, 
His heart was aflame with injustice, 
Wasn't it enough, he wondered, that he 
had to be ridiculous, without his clothes 
having sprung from such a source? He 
had gone to bed trustingly the night be- 
fore, His father was late at the office, 
and was to come home with the money 
necessary for the purchase of the pants. 
And now, instead of that, he wore on 
his person the reconstructed moth-eaten gymnasium bloomers of his 
cousin Fannie, Shame and anger filled his whole being, and as he got 
through the hole, a titter struck his ears and a voice shouted at him a 
derisive refrain : 

"Rose in bloomers! Rose in bloomers!" 
the voice capered derisively up and down. 
lately come to live in the Fields's place. Between this boy and Daniel 
had been a rivalry. The newcomer was a quiet youngster who did 
things without much fuss, and with this same quiet he had arrogated to 
himself the leadership of “the gang” that had been Daniel's, both by 
power of fists and by virtue of a strategical mind. 

At this cry of ‘Rose in bloomers!” (Daniel's red head had earned 
him the nickname of * Rose” in the gang) a concentrated fury arose in 
his breast, maiming the feeling of shame. He no longer wanted to skulk 
on the inner sides of hedges and fences, duck into school at the last 
moment, and hide his legs beneath a desk. He wanted to strut abroad 
for all the world to see—strut abroad and lick any boy that dared smile 
at him, And first he would begin with Carleton James. 

On him he now rushed with devastating fury, They fought grimly, 
silently; and though there was no unseemly noise of combat, little boys 
schoolward bound appeared from nowhere and watched this spectacle of 
the strife of heroes, awestruck, 

Though Carleton James fought bravely, from the beginning there was 
no doubt of the outcome. The wild fury of Daniel had added em- 
phasis to his strength. He was fighting not merely for a disputed 
supremacy in the gang, but for his entire hope of happiness. The fight 
was to decide whether life would be bearable during that period 


Vere they are, sam," 
the wid, cheetully 


it went, while the owner of 
It was the new boy that had 
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when he must wear bloomers for pants. 

He was on top of his antagonist, ham- 
mering his head on the ground and mut- 
tering the concentrated words—" Holler 
"nuff?" 

“ Nuff!” came the voice of Carleton 
James. 

But Daniel was n't through. 

" Have | got on bloomers ? " he asked, 
thumping the head of his adversary to 
jog his memory. 

“No!” responded Carleton. 

* Well, just you remember that!" said 
Daniel as he arose and faced the rest of 
the crowd, 

“ Do you fellers know what I got on?” 
he demanded, turning to them. "I got 
on my war clothes ; that 's what 1 got on! 
When | got on these clothes I'm dan- 
gerous. No one can lick me when | got 
on these clothes.” 

“That's right,” agreed Carleton James, 

“If any of you don't like the looks 
of my pants, tell me now,” said Dan. 
“Is there any one who don’t like the 
looks of 'em? Because I'll lick him if 
he don't!” 5 

“VIl help him,” said Carleton James. 
He was a simple-minded lad, and it was 
evident that if he was the strongest boy 
in the gang and couldn't make fun of 
Dan's breeches, it was offensive to his 
dignity that any minor person should, “They're his war clothes,” he 
asserted, 

In this fashion it is that the real leader of men makes his very 
limitations lend him strength, 

Well, life is n't made up of high points, and the trouble of going up on 
the mountaintop is that one must descend again into the valley. 

By the time school was over and Daniel arrived home, his early joy of 
battle had vanished. He met his mother’s “Why, son, what have you 
done to your nice new clothes?” with a Jack-luster “nothing,” and 
kicked his new shoes against the door-sill. 

“ Have you been fighting, Daniel?” questioned his mother with some 
spirit ; for fighting was the one thing upon which Mrs. Crafts was severe. 

She followed the movements of the Peace Conference with eagerness ; 
she believed ardently in the disarmament of all Europe. “Brutal 
fighting" was one of the things she would n't permit her children. She 
often declared with much spirit that if they had been brutal enough to 
fight they were brutal enough to receive corporal punishment, This 
being the case, one mustn't blame Daniel too much if he responded, 
“No 'm.” 

Dora, who had heard this evasion, turned a shocked eye on him when 
their mother went out of the room. 

They ate in silence a moment, and then from the depths of Daniel 
came a mighty resolve. He hadn't been thinking about it at all; the 
words seemed to come of themselves : 

“I'm going to buy myself some store clothes! I'm going to get a 
three-dollar-and-a-half suit!” Not just pants, mind you, but a real 
suit of store clothes—the kind of thing that you see in Dave Warton’s 
window on the little mannikin with the shiny shoes and 
new stockings on its feet, marked variously $3.50 or $4.75. 

As he said these words, Dan could see the very suit, for 
he had a trick of visualizing things. He saw it not in 
daytime but under the transfiguring glow of the arc light. 
Jt was dark blue and had a chaste little line of white in 
it. These clothes were to be his! As he saw this vision 
evoked by his words he felt it so keenly that he even 
smelled the smell of peanuts from the fruit-store next 
to Dave's. A heady feeling of adequacy swept over him. 
He knew he was going to get those clothes, just as he had 
known he was going to lick Carl James. 

“I know,” he replied darkly to Dora’s round-eyed in- 
quiry: “ Where will you get all that money?" He had 
the while as little idea as Dora herself where the funds 
were to come from, “ You wait and see!" They had to 
be! That was the end of it! 

He swaggered out into the street, bent on taking from 
the world the $3.50 it owed him. When the boys called 
to him, “Hi, Rosy! Come on an’ play basket-ball !*™ he 
replied with an abstracted air 

“Can't!” 

“Aw, come on!” they urged. 

“Can't; I have to work,” responded Daniel. 

He felt vividly that he had a job—a job at fifty cen‘s,. 
a day—for that, in one week, provided the job held o% 
Sunday, would give him the $3.50, But a week was ip 
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When Doctors 


which this story opens, you may have gone 

into the Hotel Belvoir for a hair-cut. 

Many people did, for the young man be- 
hind the scissors, though of a singularly 
gloomy countenance, was undoubtedly an artist 
in his line, He clipped judiciously, He left 
no ridges. He never talked about the weather, 
And he allowed you to go away unburdened 
by any bottle of hair-food, 

It is possible, too, that being there, you 
decided that you might as well go the limit and be manicured at the 
same lime, 

It is not unlikely, moreover, that, when you have got over the first 
shock of finding your hands so unexpectedly large and red, you felt dis- 
posed to chat with the young lady who looked after that branch of the 
business. 

In your genial way you may have permitted a note of gay (but gen- 
tlemanly) badinage to creep into your end of the dialogue. 

In which tase, if you had raised your eyes to the mirror, you would 
certainly have observed a marked increase of gloom in the demeanor of 
the young man attending to your apex. He took no official notice of 
the matter. A quick frown, A tightening of the lips. Nothing more. 
Jealous as Arthur Welsh was of all who inflicted gay badinage, however 
gentlemanly, on Maud Peters, he never forgot that he was an artist, 
Never, even in his blackest moments, had he yielded to the temptation 
to dig the point of the scissors the merest fraction of an inch into a 
client's skull, 

But Maud, who saw, would understand. And, if the customer was an 
observant man, he would notice that her replies at that juncture became 
somewhat absent, her smile a little mechanical. 

Jealousy, according to an eminent authority, is the " hydra of calami- 
ties, the seven-fold death," Arthur Welsh's was all that, and more. It 
was a constant shadow on Maud’s happiness. No fair-minded girl 
objects to a certain tinge of jealousy, Kept within proper bounds, it is 
a compliment: it makes for piquancy; it is the vinegar in the salad of 
devotion. But it should be a condiment, not a Muid, 

It was the unfairness of the thing that hurt Maud. Her conscience 
was clear. She knew girls, several girls, who gave the young men with 
whom they walked out ample excuse for being perfect Othellos. If, like 
Jane Oddy, she had ever flirted openly with a dashing photographer, 
she could have excused Arthur's attitude. If, like Pauline Dicey, she 
had talked in whispers with a black-mustached stranger at the ball 
game, while her fiancé sat gloomily at her side, she could have understood 
hisfrowning disapproval. But she was not like Pauline, She scorned the 
coquetries of Jane. Arthur was the center of 
her world and he knew it, Ever since the 
rainy evening when he had sheltered her un- 
der his umbrella to the subway station, he had 
known perfectly well how things were with 
her. And yet, just because, in a strictly 
business-like way, she was civil to her 
customers, he must scowl and bite his lips 
and behave generally as if he had suddenly 
become suspicious that he had been nurtur- 
ing a serpent in his bosom. It was worse 
than wicked, It was. unprofessional. 

She remonstrated with him, 

“Tt isn't fair,” she said one morning 
when the rush of customers had ceased and 
they had the shop to themselves. 

Matters had been worse than usual that 
moming. After days of rain and gravness, 
the weather had turned over a new leaf. 
The sun glinted among the bottles of Un- 
failing Lotion in the window, and every- 
thing in the world seemed to have relaxed and 
become cheerful. Unfortunately, “ every- 
thing “ had included the customers, During 
the previous few days they had taken their 
seats in moist gloom, and, brooding over 
the prospect of coming colds in the head, 
had had little that was pleasant to say to 
the Divinity who was shaping their ends. 
But to-day it had been different. Warm 
ana happy, they had bubbled over with 
ey small-talk, 

? Arthur, who was stropping a razor and 
histling tunelessly, raised his sole 

“manner was frosty, 
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The next moment hi arma were around her 


“I fail to understand your meaning,” he 
said, 

“You know what | mean. Do you think I 
didn't see you frowning when | was doing 
that gentleman's nails?” 

The allusion was to the client who had iust 
left; a jovial individual with a red face, who 
certainly had made Maud giggle a good deal. 
And why not? If a gentleman tells really 
funny stories, what harm is there in gig- 
gling? You had to be pleasant to people. 
If vou snubbed customers, what happened? Why, sooner or later 
it got round to the boss and then Where were you? Besides, it 
was not as if the red-faced customer had been rude, Write down on 
paper what he had said to her, and nobody could object to it. Write 
down on paper what she had said to him, and you couldn't object to 
that either, Tt was just Arthur’s silliness, 

She tossed her head, 

"I am gratified,” said Arthur ponderously. In happier moments 
Maud had admired his gift of language; he had read a great deal—en- 
cyclopardias and papers and things, “| am gratified to find that you 
had time to bestow a glance on me. You appeared absorbed.” 

Maud sniffed unhappily. She had meant to be cold and dignified 
throughout the conversation, but the sense of her wrongs was beginning 
to be too much for her. A large tear splashed on her tray of orange- 
sticks, She wiped it away with the chamois-leather, 

“It isn't fair,” she sobbed. “It isn't. You know I can’t help it if 
gentlemen talk and joke with me, You know it's all in the day's work. 
l'm expected to be civil to gentlemen who come in to have their hands 
done, I should look silly, sitting as if I'd swallowed a poker. 1 do 
think you might understand, Arthur, you being in the profession your- 
self.” 

He coughed, 

“It isn't so much that you talk to them, as that you seem to like—" 

He stopped. Maud's dignity had melted completely. Her face was 
buried in her arms. She did not care if a million customers came in 
all at the same time. 

“ Maud!" 

She heard him moving toward her, but she did not look up. The 
next moment his arms were around her and he was babbling. 

And a customer, pushing open the door unnoticed two minutes later, 
retired hurriedly to get shaved elsewhere, doubting whether Arthur's 
mind was on his job. 

For a time this little thunderstorm undoubtedly cleared the air, 
For a day or two Maud was happier than she ever remembered 
to have been, Arthur's behavior was unex- 
ceptionable. He bought her a wrist-watch, 
light-brown leather, very smart, He gave 
her some candy to eat in the subway. He 
was, in short, the perfect lover, On the 
second day the red-faced man came in again. 
Arthur joined in the laughter at his stories. 
Everything seemed ideal, 

It could not last. Gradually things slip- 
ped back into the old routine. Maud, look- 
ing up from her work, would see the frown 
and the bitten lip. She began again to feel 
uncomfortable and self-conscious as she 
worked, Sometimes their conversation on 
the way to the subway was almost formal. 

It was useless to say anything. She had 
a wholesome horror of being one of those 
women who nagged; and she felt that to 
complain again would amount to nagging. 
She tried to put the thing out of her mind, 
but it insisted on staying there. 

In a way, she understood his feelings. 
Ile loved her so much, she supposed, that 
he hated the idea of her exchanging a 
single word with another man. This, in 
the abstract, was gratifying; but in practise 
it distressed her. She wished she were some 
sort of foreigner so that nobody could talk 
to her. But then they would look at her 
and that probably would produce much the 
same results, It was a hard world for a 
girl. 

And then the strange thing happened. 
Arthur reformed. One might almost say 


that he reformedawittyya) jerk. It was a 
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She worked on his robust fingers as if it were an arlistic treat to be permilted 10 handle them 


parallel case to those sudden conversions at negro camp meetings. On 
Monday evening he had been at his worst. On the following morning 
he was a changed man. Not even after the original thunderstorm had 
he been more docile, Maud could not believe it at first, The lip, once 
bitten, was stretched in a smile. She looked for the frown. lt was not 
there, 

Next day it was the same; and the day after that, When a week 
had gone by and still the improvement was maintained, Maud felt that she 
might now look on it as permanent. A great load seemed to have been 
taken off her mind. She revised her views of the world. It was a 
very good world. Quite one of the best, with Arthur beaming upon it 
like a sun, 

A number of eminent poets and essayists, in the course of the last few 
centuries, have recorded, in their several ways, their opinion that one can 
have too much of a good thing. The truth applies even to such a good 
thing as absence of jealousy. Little by little Maud began to grow un- 
easy, It began tocome home to her that she preferred the old Arthur 
of the scowl and the gnawed lip. Of him she had at least been sure, 
Whatever discomfort she may have suffered from his outbursts, at any 
rate they had proved that he loved her, She would have accepted 
gladly an equal amount of discomfort now in exchange for the same 
certainty. She could not read this new Arthur. His thoughts were a 
closed book, Superficially he was all that she could have wished, He 
still continued to escort her to the subway, to buy her occasional pres- 
ents, to tap, When conversing, the pleasantly sentimental vein. But 
now these things were not enough. Her heart was troubled. Her thoughts 
frightened her, The little black imp at the back of her mind kept 
whispering and whispering, tll at last she was forced to listen: " He's 
tired of you. He doesn’t love you any more, He's tired of you,” 

In times of mental stress not everybody can find 
ready-to-hand among his or her personal acquaintances 
an expert counselor, prepared at a moment’s notice to 
listen with sympathy and to advise with tact and skill, 
Every one’s World is full of friends, relatives and others 
who will give advice on any subject that may be pre- 
sented to them; but there are crises in life which can 
not be left to the amateur. M is the aim of certain 
evening papers to fill this void. 

Of this class the Evening Chronicle was one of the 
best-known representatives. In exchange for one cent, 
its five hundred thousand readers received every evening 
the latest news, a serial story, humorous sketches of New 
York life, caricatures of celebrities, hints on dress, chats 
about baby, funny pictures, poems, a column and a half 
of editorial Great Thoughts, and—the journal's leading 
feature—Advice on Matters of the Heart, The daily 
contribution of Laura Mae Podmore, the advice-special- 
ist of the Evening Chronicle, was made up mainly of 
answers to correspondents, and probably gave a good 
deal of comfort. At any rate, Miss Podmore always 
seemed to have plenty of cases on her hands. 

It was to Laura Mae that Maud took her trouble, 
She had been a regular reader of the paper for several 
years; and had, indeed, consulted the expert once before 
as to whether it would be right for her to accept car- 
amels from Arthur, then almost a stranger. It was 
only natural that in this graver dilemma she should go 
to het again, The letter was not easy to write, but she 
finished it at last; and, after an anxious interval, judg- 
ment was delivered as follows: 

“A pith signing herself M; P. writes me: 


‘L am a, young W and until rently was very, 
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very happy, except that my fiancé, though truly loving me, was of a very 
jealous disposition, though | am sure | gave him no cause. He would 
scowl when | spoke to any other man, and this used to make me un- 
happy. But for some time now he has quite changed and does not seem 
to mind at all, and though at first it made me feel happy to think 
that he had got over his jealousy, | now feel unhappy because | am 
beginning to be afraid that he no longer cares for me. Do you think 
this so, and what ought | to do?" 

“Well, | should like to be able to reassure M, P., but | am afraid it 
has been my experience that when Jealousy flies out of the window, 
Indifference comes in at the door. In the old days a knight would joust 
for the love of a ladye, risking physical injury rather than permit others 
to rival him in her affections. | think that M. P. should endeavor to 
discover the true state of her fiancé's feelings. 1 do not, of course, 
advocate anything in the shape of unwomanly behavior; but I think 
that she should certainly try to pique her fiancé, to test him, At her 
next ball, for instance, let her refuse him a certain number of dances on 
the plea that her program is full, At lawn-parties, receptions and so on, 
let her exhibit pleasure in the society and conversation of other gentle- 
men, and mark his demeanor as she does so. These little tests should 
serve either to relieve her apprehensions, provided they are groundless, 
or to show her the truth.” 

Before the end of the day Maud knew the whole passage by heart. 
The more her mind dwelt on it, the more clearly did it seem to express 
what she had felt but could not put into words. The point about joust- 
ing struck her as particularly well-taken, She had looked up “ joust" 
in the dictionary, and it seemed to her that in these few words was con- 
tained the kernel of her trouble. In the old days, if any man had 
attempted to rival him in her affections (outside of business hours), 
Arthur would undoubtedly have jousted—and jousted with the vigor of 
one who means to make his presence felt, Now, in similar circum- 
stances, he would probably step aside politely, as who should say: 
“After you, my dear Alphonse,” 

There was no time to lose, An hour after her first perusal of Laura 
Mae's advice, Maud had begun to act upon it. By the time the first lull 
in the morning's work had come and there was achance for private con- 
versation, she had invented an imaginary young man, a shadowy 
Lothario, who, being introduced into her home on the previous Sunday 
by her brother Horace, had carried on in a way you wouldn't believe, 
paying all manner of compliments. 

“ He said | had such white hands," said Maud. 

Arthur nodded, stropping a razor the while. He appeared to be 
bearing the revelations with complete fortitude. Yet, only a few weeks 
before, a customer's comment on this same whiteness had stirred him to 
his depths, 

“And this morning—what do you think? Why, he meets me as bold 
as you please, and gives me a cake of toilet soap. I like his nerve !” 

She paused, hopefully. 

"Always useful—soap,” said Arthur, politely sententious. 

"Tt was lovely,” went on Maud, dully conscious of failure, but, like an 
artist, stippling in the little touches which give atmosphere and verisimili- 
tude toastory. “All scented. Horace will jolly me about it, I can tell you." 

She paused. Surely he must— Why, a clam would be torn with 

[Continued on page 44) 
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A LETTER 


and be a farmer means to be wealthy, or if not wealthy, 

without question, to be prosperous, and prosperity is 

next door to riches. I have lived on a farm all my 
life, and hope to spend my remaining days on one. There is 
much pleasure and profit to be derived from living in the 
country, and I fully appreciate the many privileges of such an 
existence, but all this does not blind me to the fact that there 
is a class of poor folks living in the rural districts just as surely 
as there are poor to be found in the cities. 


P | WHERE is a widespread belief that to live in the country 


Beginning Married Life on a Speculatice Basis 


Nine farmers out of ten have bought farms, paying cash as 
far as possible and giving a mortgage as security for the re- 
mainder. The earnest intention is to secure. a home and also 
a means of livelihood. The outcome of this action is very 
uncertain. Much depends upon the man and his wife as to 
whether they can finish paying for the farm; again, conditions 
over which man has no influence may cause failure. Farming 
is at best a precarious business—floods, drought, frosts and all 
sorts of bugs and insects, as well as numerous plant diseases 
and disorders must be contended with. Last, but by all odds 
not least of the farmer’s handicaps, is lack of capital. 

We have put our little all into what we hope to make our 
home, thereby leaving ourselves without ready cash to conduct 
our farms. Of course this is not exactly good business policy, 
but nothing ventured nothing won and, thank God, our 
farmers and farmers’ wives are of the most courageous, ambi- 
tious people on this earth. i 

If our young people waited to acquire funds enough to pur- 
chase a farm before marrying. they would perhaps be better off; 
but if you realize that the dollars come in very, very slowly on 
the farms, and that years must elapse before the home can be 
purchased outright, you will not blame the young farmer and 
his sweetheart if they decide to join forces and take up the 
Struggle together. 


What Two Bad Crop Years Meant to This Family 


There are many causes for the poverty found in some farm 
homes. May I tell you of one family I know? A young 
farmer and his bride bought a farm, putting into it their ready 
money and giving a mortgage for one thousand dollars, pay- 
able in sums of one hundred dollars yearly and interest at six 
per cent. They set bravely and happily to work, and slowly, 
year by year, bought the necessary farm tools and household 
fixtures—but only necessities, mind you. Each year the inter- 
est, the hundred-dollar note, taxes, and often doctors’ bills 
were paid in money. These items drained away all the actual 
cash, thereby hampering farm operations and making it 
necessary often to do without needed clothing and con- 
veniences; however, on the whole, they prospered in a quiet 
way for five years and then came reverses. First a bad season 
caused the crop yield to be cut off, barely paying for time and 
expense of growing. The following winter work was so scarce 
that spring found them with some of the previous summer’s 
bills yet unpaid, and no cash for the coming farm work. To 
hire help was impossible, so the wife (now a mother of five 
children), in addition to her own work, put her shoulder to 
the wheel and spent the summer helping her husband. Drought 
and early frosts again spoiled the season’s labor, so again no 
profit was realized. The husband obtained employment in the 
fail, only to be called home by the illness of his wife. The 
weeks of labor in the fields were now the indirect cause of 
many days of suffering. Help could not be obtained for love 
or money, and in the country there are no free hospital beds 
and no district nurse to call in, so the husband had to leave 
his work and fill the breach while the bills remained unpaid 
and other items of expense accumulated. 

Once more, spring found them behind financially. They 
went without clothing and other necessities, hoping to make 
good. When I visited them there was but one pair of shoes 
in this family, where there should have been seven pairs, and 
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the entire family wardrobe was almost as badly off, yet you 
would never have guessed the actual condition of things with- 
out becoming a member of the household. 

Courage is one of our farmer’s most notable characteristics, 
and those who are most worthy and who most need help are 
usually the most reticent when things go from bad to worse. 
They have a way of shutting their teeth a little harder, smiling 
a bit more resolutely, and going bravely forward with what- 
ever can be done. It is a nerverracking, disheartening, health- 
breaking process, this battle with.privation which must be fought 
year after year. i 

The city’s poor have the best of schools and church privi- 
leges; they have the helping hand of church and individual 
charities; they have the use of libraries and Sunday-school 
books. In many cities an effort is made to send many of the 
children, and sometimes the women, to the country for a time. 
At Christmas and Thanksgiving the children and their parents 
are feasted and entertained and provided, oftentimes, with fuel, 
food, clothes and gifts. 


What One Week's Vacation Would Do for the 
Farmer's Wife 


The poor in the country have none of the helps and privi- 
leges accorded their city brothers and sisters, although they 
are, in many instances, as poorly clad, and in the worst cases, 
are not much better fed; yet who ever heard of an organized 
effort made to relieve and brighten the lives of the poor to be 
found in rural districts ? 

Suppose, for instance, one were to send a ton of coal ora 
barrel of flour to the family | have told you about; or the 
Parents were to receive a card entitling them to a pair of 
shoes for each of the children by calling at a certain shoe 
store; or the husband should receive notice, during the dull 
season, of work he could obtain. Why, anyone of these acts 
of kindness is unknown to ninety-nine country people out of 
one hundred. 

OF course, the country children are blessed with pure air 
and the absence of many of the harmful influences of city life, 
but they need access to good books, to church and social 
gatherings. The mothers and fathers need a change and vaca- 
tion just as surely as do those in the city. Do you know what 
a week or two of rest, away from cares, children and responsi- 
bilities, would mean to the country woman who has toiled all 
through the heat of summer, cooking, washing, sewing, caring 
for children, calves and hens, and doing numberless other 
things undreamed of by the city housekeeper? I know 
because | have experienced it all but the vacation; be- 
cause | know more than a dozen other women in similar 
conditions. 

Are country people less worthy of help than those in the 
city? Do they feel the grind of poverty less keenly? Do 
they get sick or tired less easily? Are the burdens of over- 
work and lack of recreation less heavy in the country than 
elsewhere? I say, No! No! No!! The only reason one 
does not see more evidences of poverty in the country is 
because it is not so thickly populated as the city. 

When sickness comes, there is no district nurse to call in, no 
dispensaries to go to, no spare money to hire help, no open 
hospital to receive them, so they drag around until compelled 
to go to bed; then get up again just as soon as possible, often 
before it is wise to do so, and again take their places in the 
same old treadmill, with its round of never-ceasing, monot- 
onous work. 

l know how loud will be the protest to this from certain 
ones among farmers, but remember, J] have spoken of the 
needy class of rural folks. What I have written is as true as 
the brighter and pleasanter fact that there are many, many 
farm homes free from want and overwork and ill-health. It is 
but right for the public to see both sides of the picture—to 
know that there are others outside the city limits who need 


and deserve a helping hand. 
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AY, Minnie, this is going to be a 
crackajuck season and it ain't very 
long before you and I are on Easy 
Street; bet your sweet fife it aint!" 

Phil Markson, star drummer for the 
Vugel & Lazinsky Hat and Trimming Manu- 
facturing Company, was discussing his last 
trip, while Minnie Rosenbaum, the red- 
cheeked, black-eved, chubby-faced little 
stenographer watched the duplicate order- 
slips as he turned them, one after the other, 
in corroboration of his boast, 

“These here houses are the biggest in the country,” he continued, 
"and | yot.my share of their trade. | tell vou, | have some wab in me, 
and when | see a customer it comes out, surest thing vou know, The 
others ain't in it with the business I've done—got them all skinned a 
mile. It's a cinch!” 

“Isn't it grand!” exclaimed the girl. j 

“Grand? I should sav so. Do vou know what it means, Minnie?” 

He threw the book on the desk and thrust his hands in his pockets, 
swinging his well-formed and well-attired body with the characteristic 
swagger of the traveling salesman. His frank face beamed with satis- 
faction and his bright eves sparkled with self-appreciation, 

“It means that it ain't going to take long before ||| get into the firm; 
that’s what it means. And there ain't going to be any more excuses, 
either. Take it from me; I know what I'm talking about.” 

At this, Minnie’s face became serious. The promise to enter the firm, 
though made a long time ago and repeated whenever Phil had shown 
special skill in selling goods, collecting bad bills and helping his employ- 
ers out of commercial difficulties, was still unfulfilled, To Minnie’s in- 
tuitive sense it was clear that Mr. Vogel's marriageable daughter was 
passively responsible for this breach of promise, For this reason, Min- 
nie had kept secret her engagement to Phil Markson. 

"I hope so,” she said.“ But when they find out that you are not 
going to marry Dora they will not let vou become a partner.” 

“Dora nothing!” shouted Phil “ There is only one girl in this world 
for me, and you know it us well as | do. Just say the word, Minnie, 
and we'll marry before the month is out, and before an hour ts over this 
little finger will sparkle with the biggest diamond that ever—that 
ever—" 

At a loss for the right simile, he touched with his lips the particular 
part of the finger set aside for the expected, dreamed-of solitaire. 

“Come now, be sensible,” urged the conscientious little stenographer. 
“We have already taken too much of the firm's time. Let's go to 
work.” 


This call to duty met with a loyal response. Phil went to see his 


customers and Miss Rosenbaum returned to her machine. 

Later in the day, while Jacob Vogel and Abraham Lavzinsky, the two 
heads of the firm, were congratulating themselves on Phil's abilities as 
a traveling salesman, Samuel Smolnick, the proprietor of the Empire 
Headgear Company, entered the office. 


Chantec ers 


By Hyman Steunsky) ich ane? 


Mlhurtrations by R. CORY KILVERT 


“I looked in here to see whether vou 
and us can’t do a little business together,’ 
he said. “| got such a fine season and took 
so many orders that | can’t atrend to it all. 
Maybe you can make some of the orders 
Of course, you let me have a 
good margin, no?" 

“Ts it a fact, Smolnick? " asked Vogel, 
the senior member of the firm, “ that you 
got it so many orders that vou can not 
attend to them already? [| don’t want 
to say that you are a liar, Smolnick, but 
I don't believe if vou could have so much business,” 

" What do vou mean you don't believe it, Vogel?" protested Smol- 
nick, “1 havea regular rush this season, and anyhow, what do you 
care? Ain't | paying you as well as the others? J ‘Il give you ten per 
cent, profit above what it casts you to make up the orders.” 

Smolrick’s pale face was wrapped in a shadow of a smile; his gray 
eves winked in a- manner to show that he was merely feeling his way 

“You will give us ten per cent,, Smolnick ?"' asked Lazinsky, 

“You mean vou will give it to us twenty per cent,” said Vogel. 

“ You don't want to murder me, 
Vogel,” protested Smolnick, “Re- * 
member the orders will amount 
in the thousands—twenty thou- 
sand dollars, maybe.” 

“And if it will amount in the 
thousands is what ? ” asked Vogel. 
“Must I do it for nothing? If 
| wanted to murder vou, Smol- 
nick, | would ask twenty-five per 
cent, | assure vou.” 

“Twenty per cent, is too high, 
Vogel. You want to get rich on 
me, ain't in?" 

"Irt ain't all profit and it ain't 
exactly twenty per cent,, because 
we pay it union wages already,” 

This was delivered in the form 
of a“dig" at the rival concern, 
which had several times been in 
conflict with the union over a 
dispute in the scale of wages. 

Smolnick attempted to bargain 
off five cents but Vogel & Lazinsky 
would not come down more than two and a half, and finally Miss 
Rosenbaum was called upon to place on paper a long list of various 
kinds of headgear, trimmings, flowers, silks, plumes, quills, birds and an 
assortment of ribbons and feathers at seventeen and a half per cent. 
above the cost of manufacturing. Prominent among the hats were Le 
Chapeau Chantecler, and the Inverted Shape, the proclaimed leaders in 
style for the coming season. Vogel and Lazinsky examined the 
order carefully and noted whatever additional instructions Smol- 
nick gave them. 

“Now, you will give it to us a-thousand dollars deposit and 
the thing is settled,” said Vogel. 

“Ain't I good enough?" asked Smolnick, 

“Sure, you are good,” replied Vogel, “but ain't it a check 
better?” 

“Well, if you want to be sure,” said Smolnick, “then I, too, 
want to be sure; ain't it but natural? Give me a little piece 
of paper in which you will say black on white that the goods 
must be ready in a month.” 

“Not a month, Smolnick," responded Vogel. "An order 
what is as big as what vou gave it to us may take longer to 
make up than a month already, because our own orders comes 
first, Smolnick, I will give you a paper that it will be ready in 
six weeks, maybe.” 

The time for the delivery was finally fixed at five weeks. Miss 
Rosenbaum made two neat copies of the agreement and Smol- 
nick and Vogel affixed their signatures. The transaction was 
definitely settled when the proprietor of the Empire Headgear 
Company made out a check for a thousand dollars in favor 
Vogel & Lazinsky, as deposit on the order. 

“We made it a good sale already.” said Vogel after “m \ 
nick had gone, and the two heads of the firm began a tenc 
scrutiny of the check, 

“The loafer must have taken lots of orders, Mr. Vogel, no? 
said Lazinsky, who never failed to affix the “Mr,” before h 
partner's name, a respect inspitud] binthefotler's wealth and ger 
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“When a man is got already such a small 
factory as what Smolnick is got it, he can’t 
make up so much goods, Abraham," consoled 
Vogel. 

“ Anyhow, he's got a golden season and 
he takes more orders than Philip, maybe,” 
declared Lazinsky. "Ain't I always said 
Smolnick, he has a head on his shoulders? 
When Philip hears from the order what he 
gave us he will be jealous with envy already. 
Ain’) I right, Mr. Vogel?” 

Lazinsky"s interrogative tone which he 
invariably gave to the end of a sentence was 
not the result of uncertainty, nor was it in- 
spired by a thirst for accurate information, 
Itwas a form of courtesy by which he .ex- 
pressed a readiness to waive his own opinion. 
Not only was Vogel ten years his senior 
and by far the richer man, holding interests 
in various other enterprises, but he was also 
possessed of a physique that commanded 
respect. While Lazinsky was lanky, ema- 
ciated, bearded and pale, Vogel was tall, 
stout, clean-shaven and dignified, 

It is not uncommon for one firm to hand over some of its orders to 
another in case of a rush. The deal with Smolnick, therefore, was 
regarded as a piece of good fortune, and the partners continued to dis- 
cuss it in a tone of satisfaction which was not altogether free from envy 

When Phil returned to the office, his emplovers informed him of the 
business they had done with the Empire Headgear Company. With 
stinging emphasis they dwelt on Smolnick’s selling ability. 

“Ifa man takes more orders than he can make up he does it a good 
business already,” declared Vogel. 

Oh, when it comes to that,” retorted Phil, 
seat. I guess I did my share, did n't 1?” 

“Aman never does it his share,” said Vogel, “when there is another 
fellow what does it more. The Empire had it a golden season, | assure 
you, Philip.” 

"It's funny,” remarked Phil, after a short pause; “1 know Smol- 
nick's trade, and I can't see that he sold any more than what he 
always does. | got some part orders from nearly all his customers. 
There is something wrong." 

“Maybe there is something wrong with this?” asked Lazinsky, sar- 
castically, showing the check and the contract. ‘Wrong or right, we 
got the order, and being that there ain't no commission and traveling 
expense to be paid on it, we did a pretty good day's business, ain't it?” 

“A man never bluffs when he pays it a thousand dollars, Philip,” re- 
marked Vogel. 

This was supplemented by an additional comment from Lazinsky: 

“And if he bluffs is what? Ain't the money good enough, and ain't 
there his signature on the order?” 

The bold figures on the check and the signature on the order deprived 
Phil of speech. Not until he was alone with Miss Rosenbaum did he 
find his tongue, 

“Say, Minnie,” 


“I need not take a back 


he said, “there is some bluff behind the Smolnick 
order, as sure as day, l don’t see that he did such large business that 
he's got to turn over his orders to us. Something is wrong, and my 
name ain't Phil Markson if there ain't; and I am a shoemaker and not 
a drummer if | ain't going to find it out. Take it from me, | know 
what | am talking about.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “but the chances to enter the firm are n't getting 
any better.” 

“No, not when they think that Smolnick is a better drummer than | 
am, But say, the day will come when they ‘Il realize that there ain't a 
better man living than | am, and that when it comes to business, Phil 
Markson is there with the goods.” 

“Indeed they will,” consoled the girl. 
that appreciates you, isn't there?" 

“Thanks,” whispered the drummer. *" Min-Minnie, you're all right, 
bet your sweet life you are. You are the kind of girl that gives a fellow 
courage. It's a fact.” 


“Anyhow, there is one person 


HAT is it a thing like unfair, Minnie?” 

Mr. Vogel asked this question after a ponderous glance at aletter 
which came with the morning mail several days after the order from the 
Empire Headgear Company. He handed the letter over to the stenog- 
rapher, upon whom he was in the habit of calling for assistance whenever 
he received a letter different from the ordinary business correspondence, 

“Here,” he said, “maybe you can make it out, It is something 
or union and unfairness." 
liss Rosenbaum read the letter with a tremor in her voice. 


"} Hat Makers ano Trimmers’ UNION 
Local 1150, A. F. L., U. S. A. 
ssrS. Voor: & Lazinsky, 
Hat and Trimming Mfg. Co., New York City 
sentlemen—This is to inform you that we will declare your house unfair if you 
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is now going on, You ansderstand that by doing 
this work you are scabbing on us and are helping 
the company break the strike, Unless you wili 
stop work immediately on that order We shall be 
compelled to call out all your hands and declare a 
strike tt Your plice. Yours truly, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, H. M. ano T, U. 
Hapry Weinstey, Secretary 


asked Vogel and Lazinsky 
with staring eves and open mouths, 

"Yes, a strike,” answered Miss 
baum, looking at the letter again. 

While the term unfair was seldom used 
by the East Side employers, the word strike 
was only too well understood, It meant 
weeks of idleness, spoiled seasons, loss of 
trade, compulsory payment of higher wages, 
and a forced reduction of hours; it meant 
employment of strike-breakers, money paid 
to guards and policemen; it meant fights, 
arrests, courts, troubled days and sleepless 
nights and horrible dreams of ruin and bank- 
ruptey, ‘The very mention of the word sent 
a shiver through their bodies and struck ter- 
ror to their hearts. 

“And what is it such a thing as unfair?" asked Lazinsky, weakly 

“Tt means that the union informs everybody that you are not fair to 
the working men,” 

“Tt means that, is it? 

“Why, ves; that is, | think so,” 

For a short moment there was a pause. 
the firm struck the desk with his fist. 

“The loafer!" he shouted, hammering at the innocent piece of furni- 
ture, "The loafer! He wants he should have no troubles with the 
union, so he gives the orders to us and now we have the headaches.” 

"Ain't I always said Smolnick be is a crook?” asked Lazinsky 
"When a man does it a trick like this, ain't he a thief and a swindler 
alreadvy—no?" 

Then followed ejaculations, denunciations, reproaches and wringing of 
hands. Both men realized that they had been entrapped, 

When Phil arrived, the faces of his employers assumed the expression 
of drowning persons approached by brave life-savers, 

“Ob, Philipel, vou have a head on vour shoulders; 
something, mightel be?” pleaded Lazinsky. 

With his body erect, his legs apart, one hand in his pocket and hat 
moved backward, the drummer perused the lines of the letter. He 
whistled a tune which to the unmusical heads of the firm sounded like 
a cross between a curse and a rebuke, When he finally looked up, it 
was to say: “The fellow’s got us skinned a mile. It's a cinch.” 

In a tumultuous consultation it Was decided that Phil should attempt 
to straighten out matters, He received instructions to Visit the secre- 
tary of the union, to talk to Lawver Rosenthal, and also to see how far 
Smolnick was determined to press the fulfillment of the agreement. 

It was little comfort, however, that he received at any of these places 
At the headquarters of the union he was treated politely but with 
decisive directness, The secretary explained that the union could never 
win while Smolnick had his goods manufactured for him by other firms, 
and repeated the threat to call a strike within three days if work on the 
order were continued. The lawyer was no less discouraging. Phil was 
told that the contract was valid and that Smolnick had a good case 
should he carry it to court, 

“Of course, | can fight it,” 


"A strike?" 
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exclaimed Vogel. 
stammered the girl. 
Then the senior member of 


can't vou do 


said Attorney Rosenthal, “but the chances 


“If you talk like this I will tell you what happens" 
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in our favor are small, [t's hard to go against a contract. 
prove losses, he will collect heavy damages. 
terms with you he may be lenient,” 

“Friendly,” shouted Phil, * Why, counselor, he and us are bitter 
rivals, and there ain't a firm he hates more than he hates Vogel & 
Lazinsky, and there ain't a drummer he would rather see hanged, quar- 
tered and cremated than he would me. You see, counselor, | am the 
star drummer for our firm and it’s many orders that | have taken away 
from him. He's a good talker, that's true, but I've got some gab in 
me, and | ain't the kind of man that is going to take a back seat for 
anybody, when it comes to business.” 

In spite of a reluctance to lose a case, Attorney Rosenthal had to 
advise Phil to see Smolnick before allowing the firm to face a heavy suit 
for damages. 

Phil found the shop of the Empire Headgear Company surrounded by 
a score of strikers who were doing picket duty, He had to fight his way 
to the entrance, and into the office of the firm = Smolnick greeted him 
with a forced smile, 

“What do you say to these loafers? They declare a strike already,” 
he exclaimed, pointing to the large loft, where a few hundred machines 
stood in the gloom of unaccustomed inactivity 

“Look here, Smolnick,” began Phil, “you got the best of the old 
folks this time; it’s a cinch. You and me understand cach other and 
there ain't no need for talk. But no matter what | feel at this moment, 
| am ready to listen to terms, provided they are rational, You put us 
in a hole, and now | want to know what vou'll take to let us out of it.” 

“I put you ina hole?" asked Smolnick, assuming an expression of 
innocence, “What do you mean I put you in a hole, Philip? I give 
you the orders like everybody else gives you their orders, no?” 


If he can 
But if he is on fnendly 
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“No, and you know it,” shouted Phil. “You didn’t tell about the 
strike. But we ain't going to waste any time in talking about it. The 
question is will you release us from the contract? We can't afford to 
have a strike ön our hands this time of the year, and if you insist on 
having us do your work, we will have one; surest thing you know.” 

"Release you from the order! You talk like a child, Philip Markson,” 
suid Smolnick, “And how will | supply my trade? Don’t you know 
that if | don’t fill my orders | am a ruined man already? You are 
crazy, Philip; that's all 1 got to say.” 

“Well, to be frank,” said Philip, “1 care little whether you are a 
ruined man or not. In fact, | would much rather see vou ruined—and 
it ain't nothing new to you, either, is it? What 1 want to say to you is 
that we can't and we ain’t going to make your order, no matter what 
happens!” 

“No matter what happens!" cried Smolnick, getting red in the face 
with anger, “If you talk like this | will tell you what happens. My 
lawyer he says | could get twenty thousand dollars from you if you don't 
do what the contract it says you should do. That's what it happens!" 

“All right. Smolnick," answered Phil, “ you better go ahead and sue 
us, and be quick about it, too, No use losing good time, Smolnick.” 

“Tf you don't want to make my orders you don't have to,” cried 
Smolnick. “I could afford to lose my trade and not to ship any orders 
this season, Philip, | assure vou. The Vogel & Lazinsky Hat and Trim- 
ming Manufacturing Company is good enough, ain't it? And if vou 
think I am a greenhorn, you make a mistake—the biggest mistake in 
vour life, Philip. My lawyer is just as good a lawyer as your lawyer is, 
l assure you, Philip.” 

Three dejected, gloomy and miserable persons were awaiting Philip's 

(Continued on page 42) 
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EORGIANA lives in Foxbrooke, which 
G is a New Jersey suburb of New 
York City, and her occupation is 
to personally conduct a family con- 
sisting of one husband named John, and 
three rambunctious children, Jane, John Jr., 
and William, How she solved the problem 
of living in comfort on John's salary of 
$43.000 a year, by working out an expense 
budget like any city government, was told 
last month in " The Family Clearing House." 
That ordering of her expenses, however, 
Georgiana considers the smallest and easiest 
part of her work. 

“Shall | allow my family to be limited 
either in happiness or usefulness because we 
have only $3,000 a year? Decidedly not," 
cries she. “ They shall have everything that is 
for their advantage. It is their right.” 

Georgiana, speaking on her favorite theme, is 
apt to grow vehement and refuse to be cramped 
or limited except by things which aren't discoy- 
ered yet, like telegraphic communication with 
Mars. And she absolutely will not consider that 
the price of beefsteak ought to limit the number 
of pounds her family consumes. That, she in- 
sists, shall be determined only by what it is for 
their best good to have. As John's salary is as 
fixed as any object in nature, | am aware that 
this looks irresponsible and incoherent, but it's 
really as easy to put together as a puzzle picture 
—when you know how, 

Georgiana's efforts seem to divide themselves 
like an old sermon into a firstly, secondly, thirdly 
and fourthly, Her “firstly might be called 
"Stretching the House,” and it was amusing to 
see the outward and visible sign of this inward 
and spiritual grace of Georgiana's hit a new “ in- 
law" of ours, the second husband of our second 
cousin Annette, 

The Professor had come out to spend Sunday 
at Foxbrooke, and when we left him to smoke a 
good-night cigar with John, Georgiana said with 
a thankful sigh which brought to mind Annette’s 
late lamented “first "> ‘Annette bas learned by 
experience!” 

Bul as we trailed up-stairs to bed, John came 
running after us: Why don’t we have a rare- 
bit 2" he cried, 
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“Why don't we have a rarebit?” he cried 


“Can your cook make one?” he asked 
eagerly. ‘Ours can’t.” 

“1 never tried to teach her,” answered 
Georgiana from the landing, ‘ My own rare- 
bits are too bad. They string or curdle 
always. But it's a good idea, John; I feel 
just like a rarebit,”” 

The Professor ceased to beam. His pow- 
ers seemed to concentrate in that inward 
eye which watched impotently while a 
curdled, stringy rarebit invaded his defense- 
less interior. 

“IUN be a lovely walk up there in the 
moonlight,” said Georgiana, turning to 
come down the stairs. “But it's growing 
cold and we ‘ll need wraps.” 

“ Bur—l—you said—a rarebit— " 
“Oh yes—we re going up to the Country Club 
for one.” 

The Professor looked resigned and a little re- 
heved, but somewhere in the mixture of his 
emotions | detected disapproval. Clubs cost 
money! 

It was a delectable rarebit, served in a tiny 
alcove overlooking the frost-silvered hillside. 
The toast crisped just right, and as for the jelly 
—well! Joy sat on the Professor's brow; there 
were actually shadows of vine leaves in his hair, 
and disapproval faded to envy as he said: 

“| wish there was a club like this in Duquesne 
that | could afford to belong to.” 

Georgiana looked from under her extraordinary 
eyelashes, 

" We could n't afford not to belong to this one," 
she said, ‘It saves us about five hundred a year 
besides an addition to the house.” 

The Professor looked as though he were won- 
dering whether Annette could have deceived him 
about there being no insanity in the family, and 
Gvorgiana went on: 

“Every extra | have has to be squeezed 
out of John's $3,000 a year, and out of that 
| can't hire a cook who is able to make, 
rarebit, nor furnish such service as this, 4 
build a ballroom for the dance we're go 
to give here at the club after Easter. © ^ 
me show you in figures.” 

And Georgiana slid her hand into John 
pocket with wifely dexterity and abstract 
an envelope Agii y arigi On the ba 
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of the first she produced these calculations with the second : 


Club dues per year . . ‘eo Me © Bq 
Rent ol club house for dance , v3 % tno 
Tips to attendants at dance . : , ’ 5.00 
Punch and lemonade at dance ELTI 
Entertaining guests (estimated) 35.00 
Sioa 
Against this she balanced 

Rent of house with ballroom at $25.00 a month 
more than we pay now - © Buan 
Competent cook al $25.00 a month PEIRET 
$o 


"Oh, yes, it's over five hundred dollars a year we save by 
belonging to this club, for I haven't vet counted whar it would 
cost us to entertain guests at heme. The only room for question 
ts whether rarebits and dances are necessary luxuries. Per- 
sonally, | believe that such luxuries are good for my soul. 
And, besides, that dance 1s a problem in human conservation 
—the conservation of John's youth and mine. That may be 
sentimental, perhaps, but it has its business side, When John’s 
employer sees him dancing with a débutante, how can he think 
of the gray at John’ s temples as a sign of approaching useless- 
ness? I'd rather give a dance than dve John’s hair—yes, or 
make him wear a wig and ride a bicycle, as a certain gentle pastor 
of my acquaintance does, lest his congregation should think him 
superannuated,” 

The Professor looked interested, but a little awed, This light 
plavfulness on so serious a subject as an income was new to him. How 
had bankruptcy been avoided when Georgiana's irresistible demands met 
John's immovable salary? | enjoyed his evident perplexity so much 
that | led the conversation on to the “secondly” of Georgiana's creed, 
which might be called " Reduced Rates on the Arts and Sciences.” 

“I'm not looking for any bargain-counter education for my children," 
explained Georgiana, severely, " nor for any of the machine methods of 
instruction still to be found in the rural districts. 1 don't want them to 
vet down to the level of bare intellectual subsistence. | want them to 
learn amply, to be intellectually rich, They've a right to it.” 

“See here, Georgiana,” protested the Professor, “you're using the 
wrong word, When you say they've a right to it, you imply that it's 
somebody's duty to give it to them,” 

"Well, is n't it?” 

"Why, not if you can’t pay for it,” 

" But L'm paying for so much more than I'm getting already.” 

"How do you mean?” 

“Why, | stand ready to furnish a hydraulic engineer in John, Jr: 
a trained housewife in Jane; and so far as the symptoms go, an aviator 
in William. Now, society needs all these things. It's got to have 
them, and yet it is n't willing to do even what the big corporations do 
help me to fit them for their jobs. 1 won't stand it to have society par- 
asite on me like that!” 

“How are you going to prevent it?” he asked, incredulously, 

“i'm doing it already, and in its blind way society is beginning to 
let go. Oh, the way I've got myself disliked makes me feel quite 
prominent and successful!” And she laughed as only a much-loved 
woman can. 

But it was true that Georgiana was making enemies. [| suppose it is 
inevitable that an unfit form of life should dislike the higher form which 
eliminates it. Georgiana had become a scourge to the old order, and 
they knew it, Mr. McCann, brother of the Foxbrooke contracting car- 
penter, had driven me over to Esterly the week before, and not know- 
ing who | was, had treated me to the countryside gossip about 
Georgiana. 

"Oh, she's a terrible woman—a terrible woman! Went talkin’ ‘round 
that our school wa'n't good enough for her children! 1 guess if it was 
good enough fer my children it was good enough fer her'n. An’ then 
she got the county sup'rintendent to say we'd gotta hev a new school- 
house? Yes'm, thet 's what she done! An’ seein’ we'd gotta hey it, my 
brother Jake, he wrote up there that we didn't want none o' them 
stylish buildin’s—only just a plain schoolhouse, an’ he sent in the plans 
like he allus done fer town buildin’s. An’ if them city fellers at 
Trenton did n't up an’ send ‘em back to Jake again, sayin’ they wa'n't 
tight! Well s’m, you can bet Jake wouldn't stan’ fer that. An’ him 
a-backin’ out, there wa 'n't nothin’ but to use them plans they sent down 
from Trenton. An’ not a soul in this hull town got a thing out o' it! 

An’ it was just ‘cause that woman thought our schools wa’ n't good 
enough fer her children. 1 don’t see nuthin’ about her children that's 
better'n any other people's children, Why couldn't she send her 
children over to Mis’ Dacy’s school at Esterly like the other high-toned 
people done?” 

Georgiana laughed when I told her. 

“J don't believe in sending young children away to school," said she. 
“And besides, | can't afford it. If I took the cost of private schools 
out of John's salary I'd have to make the children go without something 
they ought to have. Anyway, the community wants educated men. 
Theoretically, the public schools are provided for the purpose of produc- 


ing them. All the Ze of the it are there to pay for the best 
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education to be had, so why should | pay for it out of our little three 
thousand a year? | didn’t believe in it, sa I just got five other women 
to help me, and we found that the state would give us practically as 
much of the things we insisted on having as they bad in stock. They 
did n't have everything so we compromised on a teacher of singing and 
a course in Applied Art and they threw in German of their own accord. 
Do vou notice that since the schools are better, not so many people send 
their children to Esterly ?"" 

The “stock and bond “ people had been used to treat Foxbrooke like 
a great nursery. They came there with their babies to get them out of 
the New York streets, and filled the place with perambulators, It 
resounded with infant voices, A private kindergarten was established 
on the hill, to which processions of trim little boys in Russian blouses 
and girls in mushroom hats were led every morning. But until Georgiana 
took hold of the public school question, there was no good instruction 
beyond the kindergarten, and the same sense of parental responsibility 
which drove people to Foxbrooke with their babies, drove them away 
with their school children, 

Georgiana had not only helped to make Foxbrooke something more 
than a brief episode in people's lives; she had saved money for every 
parent in the town as well as for herself. Ta her own income she had 
practically added the $150 a year which the tuition for Jane in Miss 
Dacy's Collegiate Preparatory Department would have cost; $40 a year 
for William's tuition in the Primary; $150 a year for Junior in the 
Technological Institute in the city; thirty cents a day for carfare for the 
three, and whatever the special teachers in music and art would have cost 
over and above the tuition. A very perceptible addition to John’s salary ! 

Georgiana's achievements in the matter of schools are only unique in 
that it is unusual for our little middle-class woman to buck the com- 
munity single-handed, for that was what Georgiana had done. In New 
York, when the people wanted their children to learn stenography and 
dressmaking and cooking, these things marched right into the curriculum 
of the public schools. And in Chicago they 've got carpenter work and 
plumbing, and one school, at least, goes in enough for real advancement 
to buy pictures at the American Artists’ Exhibition and the Water Color 
Show for its schoolrooms, and to offer courses in illustrating and embroid- 
ery. It may sometimes be a little hard to lash a school-board into the 
vanguard where it naturally belongs, but if you can do things like that in 
Chicago, [| guess if you want any simple little thing like dancing or 
singing put in anywhere else you can get it. 

“No one has any right to blame the schools, though,” concluded 
Georgiana, truculently, "It's like casting the bantling on the rocks and 
then blaming the rocks. It’s perfectly possible to have any sort of school 
vou want. The whole meager life is harder on the children than it is 
on us, because it limits them earlier in the game, It gives them cheap 
accomplishments and cheap tastes and establishes a regular class wall 
around them, over which their cwn inbred limitations prevent their 
climbing. And I'm so certain that this is bad for all of us that | simply 
will not submit to it!” 

The Professor retired from the ring with the dignified air of a prize- 
fighter who lays his defeat to his opponent's ignorance of Queensbury 
rules, Georgiana denied the simple economic tenet that one should 
limit his wants to his income, and that, he felt, wasn't fighting fai. 
He walked very softly during the rest of our rarebit party and it was 
only by an inadvertence that he ran into the third part of Georgiana's 
dogma, which 1 call her “Theory of a Maximum Wage,” while we were 
having tea the next day. 

“T've found out why vou can’t get cocoanut pie at cheap tuble d'hétes 
any more,” he said cheerily to Jane, who wits fat esl UREN tie windoweseit 
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“Why?” asked that young woman detaching her mind automatically 
from the mere claims of art as represented by the sofa cushion cover she 
was trying to stencil, and fixing it on the more vital claims of the stomach. 

“According to the consular reports, cocoanuts are high because cocoa- 
nut oil is being used as a substitute for lard, which has doubled in price 
in two years. 

“I don’t think food will ever be very cheap again. | don't see how 
it can be when freight and tabor are so high; but in the case of pork—"’ 

And then the Professor went on to explain how the price of pork 
depended on whether Somebody & Company's notes were negotiable in 
the money market; how during the panic of 1907 these packers couldn't 
get credit and could pay only a small price for hogs. Then the hog- 
raiser said to himself: 

“ Does it pay to raise hogs at this price? Shall | keep these hogs and 
feed them costly corn all winter just to have them produce more un- 
profitable hogs next year? A little money in the bank is worth many 
pigs in the pen! And he rushed them into the market. 

This was in 1907. In the spring of 1908 there wasn’t any visible 
supply of little pigs to speak of. And that fall there were n't many hogs 
for packers to buy, and up and up went the price of roast pork till the 
shipper said: 

“Will hogs ever be worth so much as this again? 

And he sold his few hogs 
to the packers at a great price 
and again there was a com- 
paratively pigless spring. So 
it’s only now, three years after 
the panic, that the price of 
pork has begun to drop and 
we may hope for cheap cocoa- 
nut pie again, 

“You see,” he concluded, 
“that where the food supply is 
low the price must be high, 
and as we approach the limit 
of subsistence there is little 
chance of food ever being cheap 
again, The productivity of 
the land—" 

“Humph!" sniffed Georgi- 
ana, so sharply that the Pro- 
fessor fotched upon his behime 
legs, like Brer Rabbit. “Umph! 
I don’t see that, Didn't the 
panic come because somebody 
wanted somebody's coal and 
iron stock? Or somebody's 
line of boats? Must we go 
without cocoanut pie for three 
years because somebody took 
away somebody else's boat? 
There's no sense in panics. 
We don't have to have them any more than we have to have the measles,” 

The Professor was obviously unhappy. Here was one of his new 
relatives-in-law requiring the most sacred law of supply and demand to 
prove itself. The very fastnesses of economics shook in their shoes! 
There seemed nothing for a philosopher to do, but cling to the surface of 
his own little potato patch till the storm blew over; and the Professor 
cuddled right down behind his pet solution, which was to make the hen 
lay two eggs where she laid only one before. But it was no great pro- 
tection to him, for we all arose at this point and threw the whole Jersey 
peach crop of 1910 at him. 

"There were so many we could n't eat them,” 

"We could n't give them away!” 

“We asked in all the little boys and still those peaches rotted on the 
ground." 

“| put up peach butter by the gallon." 

“1 had a stomach-ache all the time!” cried young Williain. 

“Well? questioned the Professor, 

“Wellt Why at that very time thev cost forty cents for a basket of 
eighteen in New York, only thirteen miles away! There!" 

Now, the Professor being intelligent underneath his training, saw that 
you could n't controvert a fact like that any more than you could con- 
trovert the Mississippi River, and he helped us fall upon the freight and 
express companies, who by high rates prevent our enjoying the benefit 
or plentiful crops in other parts of the country. 

“Why on earth should we stand it?" cried Georgiana. “Is there 
any reason why we should not say to our servant, the post-office, what 
the people of Europe have said to their post-offices; * Curry these peaches 
and potatoes for me at a cost within reason’? There is not, Can we 
make them do it? Of course! Even the Supreme Court would back 
us up. Look how it backed up the people of New York City when they 
said they would n't pay more than eighty cents a thousand feet for their 
gas. They decided that a public service corporation has a right to make 
only a reasonable profit on its investments, and that six per cent. is a 
reasonable profit. 

“In Cleveland, too," 
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that they won't pay the ninety cents the gas company wants, and the 
mayor has given the company the choice between furnishing gas at the 
people’s price or tearing up their pipes. Now, is n't an express company 
a public servant, too? Only one of the last annual dividends of the 
six great companies was as law as six percent. Remember that Wells- 
Fargo dividend of three hundred per cent.? Ir is the Wells-Fargo that 
runs to Foxbrooke, so I helped pay that dividend out of John's salary, 
and it makes me mad! John helped to give that company its franchise, 
and it robs him in return, 

"And then, if the gas company which furnishes fucl to cook beefsteak 
is a public service corporation and only entitled to the reasonable profit 
of six per cent, why isn’t the firm which furnishes the beefsteak a pub- 
lic servant, too, and amenable to the same law? It is providing some- 
thing quite as necessary as gas, And how about flour and cotton cloth 
and telephones? Don't we have to have them? | won't go back to the 
savage state where these things were n't necessities, to please any- 
body !" 

Georgiana was shooting the chutes of her argument at such a speed 
that we could only hold our breaths till she struck the water. 

“| suppose there's a certain bottom price that we'll always have to 
pay for things; but why, oh, why." stamping her foot vigorously, 
"should n't I add everything over that to John’s three thousand a vear 
and enjoy it myself? [ve gor 
it through my head that any- 
thing which hurts so large a 
class of us as these unreason- 
able profits do, must be due 
to social causes and so can be 
cured by some social remedy. 
What a great many of us dis- 
like doesn't have to be, be- 
cause We have nobody to reckon 
with but ourselves, John heard 
somebody at the Manufactur- 
ers Association say that capital 
was a timid bird which a loud 
noise would scare away. Well, 
I'm not up on the habits of 
birds, but 1 seems to me more 
like a thieving cormorant, 
hunting the whole world over 
for places to lay nest-eges and 
growing fat to the roasting on 
six per cent.” 

Georgiana had shot down 
this final slope at a terrible 
speed, and now said, tran- 
quilly, as though dipping up 
and down in the placid pool 
at the bottom: 

“T would much rather face 
my own image in the looking- 
glass after ld taken away the excess gains from a corporation than after 
I'd let them take away the necessary comforts from my children." 

Georgiana certainly need not fear any black looks from her mirror on 
the score of having helped the public service corporations. She goes 
about industriously pointing out how easy it ts to make them do a litte 
more public serving for less pay, and using the refusal of the New York 
and Cleveland people to pay an unreasonable price for gas as an ilustra- 
tion of what can be done. 

“Why should we pay a dollar and ten cents for gas when the Supreme 
Court of the United States says that eighty cents is enough ? " says she. 
“Why should | pay a dollar a month for electric wires in my house 
whether J use the light or nor? If we all decide we won't, we won't 
have to." 

When Georgiana heard what the residents of Forest Park, a Chicago 
suburb, are doing to the Consolidated Traction Company, she made a 
special series of calls through Foxbrooke, to spread the good news that 
the citizens were turning all the company’s cars back at the town line 
because the village authorities had dvcided that in charging two fares 
instead of one to Chicago, the company had violated tts franchise and 
could not run upon their streets, She works continually ta make her 
idea of the Maximum Wage for Corporations popular, She hasn't 
actually got much addition tu her income from cutting down the corpora- 
tion profits, as yet, but in her one little bout with the railroad she 
decreased her expenses by the cost of a summer trip to Cape May. 

It was all on account of the mosquito. There ts a pretty stream 
flowing into Foxbrooke, which in the lower part of the town widens into 
little estuaries and back eddies, stagnant ponds and tiny morasses where 
great, lush, blunt-topped weeds make a shade for the careful mother 
mosquito to lay her eggs in the comforting assurance that every one of 
them will become an active, happy, full-fed little mosquito in its turn. 

" They say they are not the malaria kind.” wailed Georgiana as the 
innumerable cohorts settled down upon us, " That sort have striped legs. 
But I've looked at these till it seems to me that they are not only 
striped, but speckled and plaided as well. 1 will not take the chance. 
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English yeoman stock, was coming home on furlough after three 
years’ absence. One of that last draft, which very late in 1861 

2 had answered the call of Tennessee and gone out to fight for 
state rights and Southern independence, he had been taken prisoner at 
Fort Donelson, had spent weary months at Camp Douglass, then after 
exchange had reenlisted “for the war "—his regiment did it toa man — 
and fought and marched with the best, all the while eagerly hopeful; all 
the while firm in the faith of ultimate triumph. 

He had not come home to see Milly and the babies, the two boys and 
the girl born after he went away, because home lay in a very debatable 
lanl; moreover, north of “the rivers,” Tennessee and Cumberland, 
upon Which a strict gunboat patrol made crossing parlous, Further, 
there was the danger of capture out of uniform that meant punishment 
as a spy. Men taken in Confederate gray went straight to a military 
prison, unless they could be prevailed on to forsake their cause and 
swear allegiance to Uncle Sam. 

Jack Ross had had no mind to do either. The fighting engrossed 
him, and he was at ease about Milly. She was in her father’s 
caré—not in the house with him and her stepmother, but at the Hew- 
lett place which Pap Hill had bought only the spring before. Not much 
of a place, to be sure; fifty acres of thinnish land, with a double log 
house, rather out of repair, on it. Still it had a good orchard and the 
finest cold spring in the country, and it lay broadside to the Hill home- 
stead. Thus Milly, who was slight and delicately pretty, would 
have independence along with protection, Jack had been sure of that; 
so had Major Overton, who was, in a sort, the oracle of the hill-farm 
folk, and, occasionally, their special providence, He had sighed a bit 
over Jack's going, though he felt the need of fighting men.“ Dont be 
risky and frisky lad," he had cautioned. 
“Remember it’s hard lines on a woman 
bringing up children without a man to 
help her.” 

Jack had agreed, his heart the while ` 
misgiving him. He was a tremendous 
worker when he worked, but much too 
fond of play. Clean play always, fox 
hunting in especial, had appealed to him, 
He had been so proud to own Black 
Hawk, a horse that could go in the first 
flight with the best in the field. Now he 
thought it would have been better, much 
better, to have owned a span of mules 
and a brood mare. Then he might have 
been able to leave Milly a handful of 
money, instead of a bare twenty dollars. 
She would be looked out for, of course— 
all the orators calling eloquently for 
volunteers had pledged that a soldier's 
family should be the sacred and special 
charge of the whole community. No 
doubt they had been so, Jack told himself 
as he strode along, if the Yankees had 
come in to upset all creation, More than 
that, Milly was with*her very own, He 
went forward at a half-run, singing softly 
as he went. It was two years since he 

had heard a word from her—letters went 
and came, only underground, He was 
sure, though, he would find her in easy 
comfort—and oh, so glad, so glad, to see 
him. 

He had skulked, walking mainly by 
night, ever since he Jeft the Confederate 
lines. Now he could not restrain himself, 
He was marching on in the face of day 
light of a Jow new-risen November sun. 
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He would have ten days 
with her—ten days of heaven 
though they would have to 
be cautious. That would give 
him time to get back to 
camp. If he did happen to 
- be a day late, the colo- 
nel would overlook it. He 
laughed as he thought of the 
Promotions had been queer as the ranks thinned; this par- 
licular colonel was no bigger body than plain Jim Sayre with whom 
he had had many a friendly tussle, and whom, from boyhood up, he 
had held his guide, philosopher and friend. 

Jim had even fancied Milly—but then who hadn't? Milly had had 
the chance to take her pick of the district and she had taken Jack, 
Beautiful, of course; the softest, lovingest creature, made for nothing but 
to be kissed and cuddled, she was wholly happy in her husband and babies, 
Jack's heart leaped—soon he would see her, kiss her, cuddle her—with 
the children crowding about them, And if Joe-Anna, Milly's sister, came 
bulging in to rail at them for sillies, he would taunt and tease her for an 
old maid. She couldn't have beaux, all the home boys gone, and her 
head much too high to contemplate a widower. A cross-grained thing, 
that Jov-Anna, yet Mam Hill, her stepmother, loved her dearly. And 
she had never loved anything else. Folks even said she had married 
Pap for the sake of mothering the girl. Anyhow, she had paid off the 
mortgage with her dower money and later had taken title to the farm. 
lap owned in fee no more than the Hewlett place, which was probably 
the reason he doted so upon it. 

Jack stopped short, lWoked hard at the road, and then began to run 
his best down a cross-track. He remembered it as but lightly traveled, 
Here it ran cupped and rutted, with bits of corduroy every little way 
where there had been mud-holes, Jack knew the trail. An army corps, 
at least, had marched down the big road and had turned off heading for his 
home; for the spring on his home, rather, since good water was scarce 
on that stretch of road. He sensed rather than thought it, All his 
strength, all his purpose was to get forward. He came almost breathless 
to the hilltop whence he could see the house, and looked at it with eyes 
so blurred he could barely make out that it stood unscathed and was 
evidently still tenanted. A thin thread of 
smoke rose from one big stone chimney. 
As he dashed down hill he saw that neither 
gate nor fence was left; that the stripped 
orchard was a tangle of broken boughs 
and hacked trunks through which a starve- 
ling yellow dog nosed eagerly, 

Ashen blotches still marked the line of 
camp fires. Jack noted them as he noted 
all else, unheedingly, " They—they ‘ve 
took—everything,”” he said soundlessly. 
“But thank God—my gal’s been nigh 
her own. She—she ain't been hungry.” 

The door stood ajar. He pushed in 
noiselessly and saw what made him reel, 
covering his face. Milly crouched at the 
hearth-side, half-clad, ragged, wasted, try- 
ing to hush the child in her arms, “ Dixie 
ain't goin’ to keep cryin’,"" she said. 
“She's mammy's lady, and ladies don’t 
cry. She'll wait till Unc’ Israel brings 
us more taters, Mammy's done give her 
and Buddy the very last two,” 

Jack's throat tightened so he could only 
gasp: "Milly!" as he knelt beside her 
to gather her to his breast. Dixie cried 
out shrilly, Milly shrank fearfully from 
his clasp. “Honey! Little gal! Don't 
you know me?” he questioned, His 
hands lay upon her shoulders; he could 
feel her shaking like a reed in a wind. 
He could feel something else—how all the 
soft roundness had vanished. Above the 
baby’s loud wails he cried: “It's Jack; 
your own husband. You shorely ain't 
‘fraid of him?” 

“Must be I'm— I'm dreamin’,"” Milly 
murmured, hugging the child closer, her 
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fingers threading its mop of tangled curls, Jack's arms went round 
both. 'lf—if it is a dream, please, good Lord, never let me wake 
up no more,” Milly ran on. The child’s face was hidden in her breast. 
It had sunk from screaming to gusty sobbing, Jack drew back Milly's 
head, which sat like a flower upon her long white neck, and kissed her 
lips reverently, ‘‘No need to tell me you've missed me,” he said, his 
voice breaking, “Milly! Milly! 1 never dreamed—how could they- 
all let you come to this? Why, you look starved—" 

“Hush !" Milly whispered, putting her hand over his lips. 
starved—almost. But don't tell—" 

The words stopped. She sank insensible upon his breast. He lifted 
her to the bed, marveling at its disorder—at the dirt everywhere, Milly 
had always been daintily clean, It must be she had had no strength, 
As he bent over her, chafing her hands, he felt a feeble blow across his 
neck and heard a faint, piping voice ery: " You—you—let ‘lone my 
mammy. She—she’s blind." 

Turning about, his face ashen, he saw his two lads, even more ragged 
than their mother, but with faces wet with washing at the spring 
branch. He caught them up, sobbing the sobs that speak a man's 
heartbreak. “So! You'll fight for mammy—even a big man?” he 
asked, when he could speak, setting them on their feet, ‘Don’t you 
know daddy? " 

Little Jack shook his head. “ Ourldaddy is a soljer,”” he said gravely. 
“You! Why, you're ragged. ‘Most as ragged as we.” 

“But oh, he is your daddy—home—alive!" Milly panted, weakly, 
trying to sit up. 

Her husband laid her back upon the dirty pillow, saying huskily: 
“Don't talk yet. I was wrong to come in like a thief, so—when you 
can—tell me—how comes it—" 

He could go no further. Little Jack picked up something and scram- 
bled upon the bed. * You done lost your sock-shoe, mammy,” he said, 
trying to cover a bare foot with a strip of old quilt which had been 
bound over it, Jack watched him as though fascinated. His own 
hands shook so, he knew he could not do it as well. Milly patted the 
child's head and sat up to nestle against her husband's breast and feel 
his face and hair. “Hold me! Tight!” she entreated, "Then D'I 
know it ain't all a dream. Remember, | cain’t never see you again.” 

When at last she could prevail upon herself to let her husband free, 
he fell furiously to work, building a fire, sweeping the littered hearth, 
taking out the heaped ashes, heating water to bathe Milly's eyes and 
wash Dixie's face, making the two beds and gathering soiled rags and 
tatters for washing. Soldiering had taught him rude skill in the work, 
There was nothing to cook—not a dust of meal; not even a pinch of 
salt. Little Jack presently fetched in a broken gourd half full of per- 
simmons, Big Jack could not taste them, but he stopped to feed Milly 
with a few of the most luscious. “Frost hadn't fell when the soldiers 
come, else the ‘simmons would be gone with all the rest,” she said, her 
voice little beyond a whisper. Jack had 
asked no explanation, His slow mind 
was yet dazed with what he had found. 
Besides, Milly was in no state to do more 
than lie quiet, now and again calling 
him to her to stroke his face and put his 
hand to her cheek, 

The boys made friends with him in- 
stantly. Dixie stood aloof, fretting and 
whining. Even in rags and half starved, 
she was beautiful, elfin and wilful, the 
very image of Joe-Anna. Dully, Jack 
wondered how Joe-Anna and Mam and 
the Squire could have left Milly to suffer 
so. But he would not ask her anything 
until he had done all he could to make 
her comfortable, Presently he heard 
the dog bark, not angrily but in joyous 
welcome. The children rushed together 
to the door and through it, to return the 
next second clinging about the knees of 
a squat, grizzled, puffing person who 
carried over his shoulder a meal-bag 
bulging auspiciously at both ends. 

“ Uncle Israel!" Jack cried, springing 
half across the cabin to welcome him. 
The newcomer almost dropped his sack, 
but clutched it just in time, crying: 
“Lordy! You nigh skeered me inter 
wastin’ a whole jug o’ molasses, Jack 
Ross. But God—He knows I'm glad 
ter see ye—right whar ye b'long.” 

Milly stood up trembling. “ You— 
yourdid n't bring no meat, Unc’ Israel?" 
she asked, her hands locked tight together, 
hope struggling with despair in her voice. 
Uncle Israel turned, fished a square 
something from his pocket, and laid it 
in her hand, saying slowly: “Yes | did, 
child! But I had ter git it from the 
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Fort—and go right up ter the high colonel ‘fore they'd let me fetch 
it through the pickets, They know me thar, ye know, Jack, I’m 
nigh erbout the only man that stood fer the Union back when you-all 
was ‘listin’. When I told the colonel-man what | wanted, and why, he 
blowed his nose hard, and told me to go ahead. And he says if I'll 
come Saturday with er wagon, he'll gimme er whole passel more things 
—er side o' meat and sugar and coffee—and the like er that. Said the 
Gov'ment wasn't in favor of starvin’ nobody—tleast of all er blind gal 
and her little childern —"’ 

" The Lord bless him!" Jack sobbed, covering his face with his hands, 
Uncle Israel said “Amen!” in his best church manner, but fell instantly 
from it to every-day concerns. “1 had the meal sifted, honey. That’s 
whut made me late,” he explained to Milly, as he set upon the table the 
Various contents of his sack, "Not so many taters as last time—I 
reckoned you wus maybe er little tired on ‘em—but here's er red apple 
apiece for all o' ye, and a head o' cabbage ter b'ile with ver meat. 1 did 
allow ter stay and cook it fer ye. Jack Il do it instid, and lemme git on 
furder, I'm comin’ agin Sunday, right shore. Ain't no better use fer 
God's own day ‘an ter do God's own work in it." 

After a little more talk his mule commenced to bray uneasily. He rose 
to go, saying: “Polly smells folks on the road. Onless | go ter her, she'll 
likely leave me afoot,” Jack also rose. “IDI walk with ve a little 
piece,” he said. * You must tell me everything. | ain't heard a word 
in two years," 

“No. We'll stand and talk whar Milly can hear the noise o` it,” Uncle 
Israel said, patting Dixie's head. Outside in the wan low sunshine Jack 
heard the whole story—the simple iliad of woes over which his Milly had 
literally wept herself blind. Simple as it was, it was curiously interrun 
with Titanic public happenings. Uncle Israel had no eloquence--a 
simple-minded bachelor, missionary aforetime to the slaves, brighter folk 
had occasionally found him comic, but while they laughed at him, they 
loved his good heart. Even his Union sentiments had not lost him his 
people's liking. The fortunes of war had made him oftentimes appear 
a special providence, Only those who have lived through war can 
know the heart-break, the inevitable cruelty of it. The utmost possible 
to the most humane is a little softening of its rigors, a slight alleviation 
of its hard conditions. 

"Didn't ye hear how they made all the white folks take the oath of 
allegiance?" Uncle Israel asked, Jack nodded. “Twas do it or be 
sent South, | heard,” he said. "And a hard thing—! will say that,” 
Uncle Israel went on, ‘* Makin’ men and women with sons and husbands 
away fightin’, swar not to give ‘em food ner shelter ner clothes—why! 
It's clean aginst human nature, But folks done it—had to, You 
never Il know what it is to be skeered untel you live whar thar’s 
nothin’ but bayonet law and drum-head courts. Squire Hill took the 
oath, so did yer pap, so did nigh onto everybody except them that 
signed the parale—non-combatants'’ parole, they call hit. Major 
Overton was one of ‘em; he said they 
might shoot him, but he'd never swar 
ter support the Goy'ment, That ain't 
here ner thar, though. You know Joe- 
Anna—pore foolish gal! I don't reckon 
she thought whut she was doin’. But 
she would go to town, and go to town 
and presently hit come out; she had 
a Yankee captain nigh crazy erbout her. 
She wanted him to come see her at home. 
The Squire would n't have that, would n't 
let her go to town agin, So she in- 
formed on him, her own pappy, how 
he'd broke his oath, feedin’ a soldier, a 
prisoner that had got away and was 
makin’ South agin, The upshot was 
soldiers sent ter arrest the Squire. His 
heart was weak, ye know; when he 
found out whut they come for, and how 
they happened to do it, why, he jest 
flung up both hands and fell down— 
stone dead. Everybody in ten miles 
round come to the buryin'; but Milly, 
soft as she is, made Joe-Anna go ‘way. 
Thar was a big scandal, of course, so 
Mam Hill rents out the farm and takes 
Joe-Anna up North, They weren't 
gone a month before bushwhackers shot 
at a foraging squad of blue-coats down 
in the holler jest beyond the Ross place 
—in retaliation, as they call it, Yer pap 
had ter go ter jail. They turned him 
a-loose soon as ever | could tell the gen- 
eral the straight o' it. But that wasn't 
fer a week, and he got sech cold and 
theumalism he ain't been able ter go 
high-low since. Yer sister Mary lives 
with him, and ye know she's near and 
scrimpin'; besides, with five young 
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WOMAN writes me: “ You would 
laugh if you knew the time I have 
had in getting the dollar which I 
enclose for your inspiring magazine. 
I would get a pound less of butter, a bar 
less of soap. l never have a cent of my 
own. Do you think it wrong of me to de- 
ceive my husband in this way? I either 
have to do this or give up trying at all.” 

There are thousands of women who work 
harder than their husbands and really have 
more right to the money, who are obliged to practise all sorts of deceit 
in order to get enough to buy clothing and other things essential to 
decent living. 

The difficulty of extracting money from an unwilling husband has 
been the beginning of thousands of tragedies. The majority of husbands 
are inclined to exert a censorship over their wives’ expenditures. I have 
heard women say that they would go without necessary articles of clothing 
and other requirements just as long as possible and worry for davs and 
weeks before they could summon courage to ask for money, because 
they dreaded a scene and the consequent discord in the home. 
Many women make it a rule never to ask for money, except when 
the husband is leaving the house and in a hurry to get away. The 
disagreeable scene is thus cut as short as possible, as he has not 
time then to go into all the details of his wife's alleged extravagances 
and find out what has become of every cent of the money given her on 
some similar previous occasion. 

The average man does not begin to realize how it humiliates his wife 
to feel that she must ask him for fifty cents, a dollar, or five dollars 
every time she needs it, and to tell him just exactly what she is going to 
do with it, and then perhaps be met with a sharp reproof for her 
extravagance or fcolish expenditures. 

Men who are extremely kind and considerate with their wives in most 
things are often contemptibly mean regarding 
Money matters. Many a man who is generous 
with his tips and buys expensive cigars and 
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Not waste ten times as much money on 
foolish things as does his wife, and yet he 
would make ten times the talk about his 
wife's one-tenth foolishness as his own ten- 
tenths. 

On the other hand, thousands of women, 
starving for affection, protest against their 
‘husbands’ efforts to substitute money for 
it—to satisfy their cravings, their heart- 
hunger, with the things that money can buy. 

It is an insult to womanhood to try to satisfy her nature with mate- 
rial things, while the affections are famishing for genuine sympathy and 
love, for social life, for contact with the great, throbbing world outside. 
Women do admire beautiful things; but there is something they admire 
infinitely more. Luxuries do not come first in any real woman’s desires. 
She prefers poverty with love to luxury with an indifferent or loveless 
husband. 

How gladly would these women ‘whose affections are blighted by cold 
indifference or the unfaithfulness of their hushands, exchange their liberal 
allowance, their luxuries, for genuine sympathy and affection! 

One of the most pathetic spectacles in American life is that of the 
faded, outgrown wife, standing helpless in the shadow of her husband’s 
prosperity and power, having sacrificed her youth, beauty and ambition 
—nearly everything that the feminine mind holds dear—to enable an 
indifferent, selfish, brutish husband to get a start in the world. 

It does not matter that in her unselfish effort to help him she burned 
up much of her attractiveness over the cooking stove; that she lost 
more of it at the washtuh, in scrubbing and cleaning, and in rearing 
and caring for their children during the slavery of her early married life; 
it does not matter how much she suffered during those terrible years of 
poverty and privation. Just as soon as the selfish husband begins to 
get prosperous, finds that he is succeeding, feels his power, he often 
begins to be ashamed of the woman who has 
given up everything to make his success 
possible. 


orders costly lunches for himself and friends at 
the club because he wants to be considered a 
“good fellow,” will go home at night and 
bicker with his wife over the smallest expen- 
diture, destroying the whole peace of the house- 
hold, when perhaps she does not spend as 
much upon herself as he does for cigars and 
drink. 

Why is it that men are so afraid to trust 
their wives with money when they trust them 


wife as an equal partner in the marriage firm 
instead of as an employee with one share in a million- 
dollar company, or as merely a housekeeper; when 
he is willing to regard his income as much his 
wife’s as his own and not put her in the position 
of a beggar for every penny she gets; when he will 
grant her the same privileges he demands for him- 
self; when he is willing to allow his wife to live her 
own life in her own way without trying to “boss” 
her, we shall have more true marriages, happier 
homes, a higher civilization. 


It is a sad thing to see any human being 
whose life is blighted by the lack of love; but 
it is doubly pathetic to see a woman who has 
given everything to the man she loved and 
who gets in return only her board and clothes 
and an allowance, great or small. 

Some men seem to think that the precept, 
“Man docs not live by bread alone,” was not 
meant to include woman. They can not under- 
stand why she should not be happy and con- 


implicitly with everything else, especially as 
they are usually much more economical than 
men would be in managing the home and providing for the children? 
A large part of the friction in the average home centers around money 
matters and could be avoided by a simple, definite understanding 
between husband and wife, and a business arrangement of household 
finances. A regular advance to the wife for the household and a cer- 
tain sum for personal use which she need not account for, would do more 
to bring about peace and harmony in the majority of homes than almost 
anything else. 

To be a slave to the home, as many women are, and then to be 
obliged to assume the attitude of a beggar for every little bit of money 
she needs for herself, or to have to give an accounting for every cent she 
spends and tell her lord and master what she did with her last money 
before she can get any more, is positively degrading. 

Some one says that a man is never so happy as when he. has a few 
dollars his wife knows nothing about. And there is a great deal of 
truth in it. Men who are perfectly honest with their wives about 
Most things are often secretive about money matters. They hoodwink 
them regarding their incomes and especially about any ready cash 
they have on hand. 

No matter how much the average man may think of his wife, or how 
considerate he may be in other matters, he rarely considers that she has 
the same right to his cash that he has, although he may be boasting 
to outsiders of her superior management in matters of economy. 
He feels that he is the natural guardian of the money, as he makes it ; 
that he has a little more right to it than has his wife, and that he must 
protect it and dole it out to her. 

What disagreeable experiences, unfortunate bickerings, misunderstand- 
ings and family prejudice could be avoided if newly-married women 
would insist upon having a certain proportion of the income set aside 
for the maintenance of the home and for their own personal needs, 
without the censorship of their husbands and without being obliged 
to give an itemized account of their expenditures ! i 
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tented if she has a comfortable home and 

plenty to eat and wear. They would be sur- 
prised to learn that many a wife would gladly give up luxuries and live 
on bread and water, if she could only have her husband’s sympathy in 
her aspirations, his help and encouragement in the unfolding of her 
stifled talents. 

l know a very able, promising young man who says that if he had 
had a rich father he never would have developed his creative power; 
that his ambition would have been strangled; that it was the desperate 
struggle to make a place for himself in the world that developed the real 
man in him. 

This young man married a poor gir! who had managed by the hardest 
kind of work and sacrifice to pay her way through college. She had 
just begun to develop her power, to feel her wings, when her husband 
caged her in his home, took away her highest incentive for self-develop- 
ment. He said that a man who could not support a wife without her 
working had no business to marry. He dressed his wife like a queen; 
gave her horses and carriages and servants. But all the time he was 
discouraging her from developing her self-reliance, taking away all 
motives for cultivating her resourcefulness and originality. 

At first the wife was very eager to work. Her ambition rebelled 
against the ‘gilded chains by which she was bound. She was restless, 
nervous, and longed to use her powers to do something for herself and 
the world. 

But her husband did not believe ina woman doing the things she 
wished todo. He wanted his wife tolook pretty and fresh when he returned 
from his business at night; to keep young and to shine in society. He 
was proud of her beauty and vivacity. He thought he loved her, but it 
was a selfish love, for real love has a tender regard for a person's highest 
good, for that person’s sake. 

Gradually the glamour of society, the lethe of a luxurious life, para- 
lyzed her ambition, which clamored less and less peremptorily for 
recognition, until at last she subsided into a life of almost total inaction. 

(Continued om page 39) 
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AST call for dinner in the dining- 
car,” observed acynical govern- 
ment officia! at Washington as 
he walked through the men’s 

café of one of the Capital’s great hotels at the lunch hour and 
looked over the cosmopolitan aggregation of representatives of 
special interests gathered there for mid-day refection, 

At one table sat a group of professional Alaskans; men who 
may never have seen Alaska, but who are experts in the devious 
business of getting away from the people the riches of our North- 
western empire. If their mission in Washington is successful, 
some kind of joker will be written into some bill before March 4th 
that will confirm the Morgan-Guggenheim scheme for the owner- 
ship of Alaska. 

At another table sat an ex-Senator, now known as a common 
lobbvist, and a group of lawvers, who, according to common 
report, are interested in getting a few potent words into the 
Indian appropriation bill that will turn over a vast area of rich 
coal lands to a great railroad system. 

Over ina corner, heads close together, is gathered a group of ship- 
subsidy boosters, planning how their particular raid on the Treasury 
may be carried through in the last davs of Republican control. 

Over there at the left, near the big pillar, is a little company 

- understood to be in Washington in behalf of a private irrigation 

project—provided the necessary clause can be deftly inserted in 
the appropriation bill. 

They are all there, like buzzards at the feast of carrion. After 
fifteen years of absolute and uninterrupted control of all depart- 
ments of the government, the Republican party is about to divide 
its power and responsibility with Democracy. Everybody who 
has been patiently, deviously, quietly working, burrowing, mining 
and countermining, for years and vears perhaps, in the effort to 
“get through” a“ little proposition” in Washington is now 
preparing for a last desperate raid. The committees that Cannon 


made for the House and that Aldrich made for the Senate will 
soon lose their all-powerful grip on the destinies of legislation. 


THE PULSE OF THE WORLD 


The Last Days of the Present Congress 
Are Marked by an Orgy 
of Plunder and Loot 
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Ahead is uncertainty: right now are 
the last golden hours of opportunity 
for “ pulling off ” jobbery. 

It is said that if one joker goes into 
a certain bill as planned, the United States Steel Corporation will 
seize upon a huge deposit of low-grade iron ore in the Minnesota 
Indian Reservation. Common report is that if another joker gets 
into a certain other bill, the Rock Island Railway will presently 
turn up as the owner of the most valuable tract of Indian coal 
mines in Oklahoma. There is one lobby in town whose purpose is 
said to be to get officers of a great trust summoned before a com- 
mittee of Congress to be examined about certain matters con- 
cerning the conduct of their business in the hope that such an 
examination can later be pleaded as an immunity act when these 
gentlemen are brought to the bar in the Sherman antitrust act. 

Hf atithe of the jokers and grabs that are now being planned for 
insertion in bills during the last hours of the session should slip 
through, this country would be twenty years in finding out the 
full extent of the raid that had been perpetrated upon it. The 
scandal of the Credit Mobilier would look like a retail transaction 
in peanuts compared with the scandal which would in the end be 
charged against the short session of the Sixty-first Congress. 

President Taft and the honest men of both parties in Congress 
have an unprecedented responsibility in these last days of 
the session. The appropriation bills, carrying a billion of dollars, 
are commonly held back in conference along with other matters 
of gencral legislation, and then crowded to the floors of the two 
Houses so late that careful scrutiny is impossible. 

President Taft ought to sign no appropriation bill this year 
until he has thoroughly examined it. The acid test should be 
applied to every sentence, clause, phrase, word or punctuation 
point that suggests new legislation. The Republican President 
can far better accept the responsibility for a veto and an extra 
session than he can impose upon himself and kis party the respon- 
sibility for the raid upon the treasury whick the captains of cor- 
ruption are now planning. 


The Month 


THE movement to take government 
machine bosses and interests is making progress 
which the most sanguine forecaster of two years ago 
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would not have believed possible. It is necessary to 
pinch ourselves occasionally to be 

Triumphant March Sure We are not dreaming. 
Cannon and Cannonisim are over- 
of Democracy thrown. The new Speaker will 
not name the House committees 
He will not name the committee on 
No Speaker will ever again 


nor boss them. 
tules nor belong to it. 
hold these. powers. 

But this is only the beginning. Would anybody 
bave imagined, a year ago, that men able to get votes 
enough to be elected governors would now be urging 
upon 2 dozen or more states such measures as initiative, 
referendum, recall, the short ballot, primary nomina- 
tions, primary designation of Presidential preferences, 
and drastic laws against ballot corruption? Yet these 
are the proposals pressed by the governors of California, 
Washington, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas. Even the new governor of Pennsylvania, Mr. Tener, 
though elected by the gang, has sent a message so pro- 
gressive that three years ago it would have frightened 
even Radicals outside of Wisconsin and Oregon. He asks 
laws opening the way to commission government in 
cities. Pittsburg, erstwhile reproach of the whole na- 
tion, will probably adopt commission government, 
including initiative, referendum and recall. Even ‘‘cor- 
tupt and contented `” Philadelphia is reported fast ripen- 


ing for such a move. 
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in America 


Jorn Furs, the single-taxer, tells of studying a trick 
picture of a landscape which, on inspection, was 
found to present an excellent portrait of a cat. After 
he discovered the cat, he could never see any land- 
scape again. 

Senator Aldrich’s proposal for a 
central reserve association recalls 
the story. Fhe Senators press 
agent put out the plan with the 
explanation that there was no central bank in it. 
People who studied it discovered, in everything except 
name, a central bank of issue. The bank was the cat, 
and after folks had seen it once they Could n't see anv- 
thing else. 

To oppose an Aldrich central bank does not imply 
objection to some other central bank. The Aldrich 
plan would make a bank of $300,000,000 capital, 
owned by the national banks, the sole custodian of the 
gold reserve, the fiscal agent of the Government, the 
sole institution authorized to issue notes, and the guare 
dian of all international exchange dealings. It would 
teceive deposits from all banks holding its stock, and 
would he the sole depository of the Government. 

The plan provides a board of forty-five directors, but 
the real management would be in an executive com- 
mitlee of nine, five of whom would inevitably be 
nominated by that interesting force which we are wont 
to refer to as the ‘‘money power.” Senator Aldrich 
has too much money power control and too little of 
the people’s rule in his plan, and its reception has in- 
dicated that while the central bank idea arouses no such 
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terrors as formerly, any plan which receives the coun- 
try’s approval must be more amenable to public opin- 
ion and Governmental regulation than this one. 


"THe organization of the National Republican Progres- 

sive League marks the projection of the people's 
tule movement into rational politics. The League is a 
development of the Insurgent movement in the Repub- 
lican party. Its initial members 
includ: most of the Congress ln- 
surgents, six Progressive govern- 
ors of states, and a rapidly in- 
creasing group of publicists ot 
national note. Theodore Roosevelt declined to become 
a member, but published an article endorsing the entire 
Program of the League. 

This program includes direct election of Senators: 
direct primaries; direct election of delegates to national 
conventions, with opportunity to express choice for 
President: initiative, referendum and recall; and cor- 
tupt practises acts, The organization is regarded as the 
opening of a fight against President Taft's renomina- 
tion. Progressive Republicans believe that if they can 
get presidential preference laws passed in enough states. 
it will be possible to prevent Taft's entering the na~ 
tional convention with votes cnough to nominate 
The President has been reported to be much perturbed 
about the movement. 

The League has opened headquarters in Washington 
and is organizing subsidiaries all over the country. 
Funds are being raised by popular subscription. 
Speakers are provided for meetings in furtherance of 
the movement. Senator Jonathan Bourne, president, 
and others prominent in the organization, have been 
swainped ly letters and telegrarns giving assurance of 
Popular approval. Before the League was a week old 
the national reception of it had already assured it a 
large place in the direction of political affairs. 
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WE movement toward the people has not been con- 
fined to one party. Ou the Democratic side, a very 
similar organization, headed by such mien as Senators 
Owen and Gore of Oklahoma, Newhinls of Nevada 
and Shively of Indiana, had been 


Similar floated even before the Republican 

League started. fy this case alse, 
Organization the purpose is to assure that the 
Among Democrats people shall be heanl m the conven- 


tion which nominates a candidate 
for President, It is noteworthy that, as adimiustration 
Republicans consider the Republican League hostile to 
Talt, so the boomers of Harmon acce the Denn- 
cratic League unfriendly to their candidate, One thing 
is certain. The movement as a whole, it both parties, 
is growing al a tremendous rite and bodes no guod to 
bosses. 


emocraTs of the next House of Representatives 

have voted to take the comimittee-appointing 
power from the Speaker, They elected 4 committee 
ou ways and means, and instructed it to appoint the 
other committees. These will not 
be announced till shortly betore 
the opening of Congress In Naven- 
ber, unless a special session be 
called in the meantime. 

The committee on committees contains seven North- 
em and seven Southern Democrats. It wants to 
distribute the chairmanships and important assignments 
equitably between the Northern and Southern wings of 
the party, to overcome Northern protest against South- 
em domination, Most of the veteran House Democrats 
are Southerners, and by seniority entitled to the best 
places. The Democratic managers realize, however, 
that chances in the Presidential election would be les- 
sened 1f they gave the country a distinctively Southern 
alministration. 

The caucus voted also to take up Dof revision on 
the schedule-by-schedule plan. While the House Dem- 
ociats favor this method, dominating sentiant among 
Democratic Senators seems to prefer general revision, 
through an omnibus bill, Senator Bailey particularly 
prefers the omnibus plan. In general, Democrats who 
want no revision at all, or at least a revision Which 
would do the minimum of har to special mterests, 
lem toward the omnibus plan as having much less 
chance in a Senate pretty equally divided among Dem- 
ocrais, regular Republicans and Insurgents, than a 
snes of ** popgun bills” designed to end the graft 
without killing the protection principle. 


Plans for 
Next Session 


Dans County, Ohio, shucked the country wilh its 
revelations of something like universal corruption 
ol voters. In one township every voter has been dis- 
franchised for selling his vote, and unless there is im- 
migration before the next election, 
nobody will be able either to vote 
or to hold office. Comes now Ver- 
milion County, Illinois, home of 
Joseph G. Cannon, and enters the 
contest for unenviable distinction, It is alleged that in 
Vermilion County the buying and selling of votes has 
for many years been conducted almost as openly and 
freely as if it were legitimate, and a grand jury investi- 
gation has been started with the promise of uncovering 
a state of affairs quite as bad as in Adams County. 
Other counties in various states, notably in rural 
Pennsylvania, are credited with parallel conditions. Ut 
appears that outside the great cities which have been 
popularly supposed to be the habitat of our civic cor- 
fuplion, some very bad conditions have existed for a 
long time, The introduction and passage of corrupt 
practises acts in many state legislaturesis a natural and 
altogether desirable antidote. 


Corruption of 
Rural Voters 


LAwWs guarantecing bank deposits, passed in Oklahoma, 

Kansas and Nebraska, were held constitutional in a 
rather unexpected opinion of the Supreme Court. The 
subordiiiate Federal courts had been unfriendly to the 
plan. The Supreme Court decision 
emphasizes the disposition of the 
last tribunal in recent years to in- 
terfere as little as possible with 
efforts of the state governments to 
exercise the fullest sovereignty. The tendency has been 
observable in many of the Court's decisions involving 
tegulation of corporations and carriers, The decision is 
important in itself as permitting a fair trial of this 
interesting device. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (Op RE WENT? 
Digitized by i) 


Bank Guarantee 


Upheld 


Or 


LHE WORLD 


Priest Tart's, tecinrocity pact with Canada has 
been submitted for the ratification of Congress 

The proposed treaty which makes sweeping reductions 
tn duties of the common products of the two coun- 
tries proved to he popular with 


Excellent Da ety, pe oe Rb 

‘ strongly mtinatel that If it is no! 
Reciprocity passed by this Congress he will 
Plan call a special session to consider 


it, If it should be ratified in 
advance of the coming revision, It would pave the 
way lo sweeping reductions throughout the schedules, 
hecause the Canadian arrangement takes away from the 
agricultural Mid-West most of the protection of its 
products; and Mid-Wester members of Congress who 
Nave heretofore opposed radical downward revision 
would insist, if thei protection wore taken from them, 
ihat corresponding reduction m the schedules on man- 
Wactures We nade. 

On the other hand, the protest of the agricultural 
states agamst surtemdering ther protection may line 
thom np, when revision comes, against all important 
reductions, ahd thus strengthen the hand of the stand- 
patters, These hitter have been chuckling at the fash- 
ion h Which the President ‘put the Iisurgents in a 
hole.“ The states represented by Insurgents are the 
ones hit hardest, amt most disposed to protest against 
Mhe tentative pact. Most of the House Democrats will 
support the measure, 

Not being verv fearful that free trade with Canada 
would jujure our agricultural interests, and firmly be- 
heving that free trade betWeet) Saskatchewan and Flor- 
ida would be as good for both as free trade between 
Maine and Flonda has been for them, we would Ike to 
see the agreement ratitied. Its ratification would wean 
the agricultural communities from whatever devotion 
they vet entertain fur Chinese-wall protection and 
align tbem with liberals everywhere in favor of real 
downward revision that would eliminate the graft, 
That is what the country needs and what most of it 
ats. 


= E 


DEUME interested j Alaska and the problem of saving 
ils resources for the nation and the future are com- 
ing to accept the idea that the Government niist 
buill, own and operate Alaska's railroads, An infu- 
ential Progressive Senator has de- 
Government Own- clared his purpose to press legisla- 
tion for this purpose. Advocates 
ership for Alaika of Gevanirheat wictatip insist 
that there are only a few routes by 
whieh the iiterior may be brought into communication 
with ice-free ports, and that privately owned railroads 
controlling these would give their owners power to lay 
the entire domain under tribute. It is charged, and 
also denied, that the Morgan-Guggenheim Alaska syn- 
dicate is already in control of the routes, and that 
unless the Government takes them over and provides 
transportation on reasonable terms for all comers, the 
copper, lumber, coal and agricultural resources of 
Alaska must fall into the hands of the men who control 
the transportation, 

To the suggestion of Government ownership there is, 
of course, the objection that it would be a case of the 
camel getting his nose under the tent; but even that 
suggestion does not frighten so many people as it did 
once. The number of perfectly sane Americans who 
nowadays discuss Government ownership as a practical 
and desirable answer to owr transportation problem is 
growing all the time 


a a 


Moke immediate question is whether the Alaska 
syndicate is to get the Cunningham coal claims, 
Gifford Pinchot od his attorneys have filed a convine- 
ing brief, arguing that the Cunningham claimants have 
proceeded from the beginning over 
a fraud-paved route, and that they 
ought to be denied patent. As 
everybody knows, this group of 
claims practically controls the 
Katla coal field, and to control that field substan- 
tially means to control Alaska coal, To control Alaska 
coal, in turn, is to control industrial Alaska. 
Theadministration has pressed for legislation to sub- 
mit the Cunningham claims to the courts, both as to 
law and facts, In opposition, it is urged that Secre- 
tary Ballinger would be able to make up a record of 
fact altogether favorable ta the chimanits, to clear his 
own skitts by tefusimg the title, and then to send the 
gases to court, where, on his statement of facts, the 
final decision would be in favor of the claimants. 


Cunningham 
Claims in Danger 
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best candy to give your trienids. 
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Act NOW and save $50 on this 
Standard Visible Writer 


RIGINAL Model No. 3 Olivers 
for $50 on time—$5 after trial 
and $5 a month. No interest. 
Shipped on approval without 
deposit. Protected by standard 
guarantee. 
These typewriters are flawless, 
In no way damayed, shop-worn 
or inferior. 


VISIBLE WRITING—Every letter isin plain sight 
as soon as printed—a necessity n0w. 

UNIVERSAL KEVBOARD—ANI standard type- 
writers have adopted the universal keyboard—you 
would waste time learning any other, The Oliver 
has 84 characters, 

QUALITY OF THE WORK—The beautiful work 
will give your letters distinction. The type ate 
exceedingly hard—they make a clean-cut impression, 

CARBON-PAPER COPIES—An excellent mani- 
folder because of the down stroke of the type-bar— 
twenty cupies, if you like, Cuts a perfect stencil for 
mimeograph work, 

RULED LINES—The simple variable-spacing 
device is instantly adjustable to write on ruled lines 
—draws horizontal or vertical lines with type and 
ribbon. 

WRITES IN COLORS—The Oliver originated the 
two-color writing. 

CARDS, BILLS. STATEMENTS, LABELS AND 
ALL MEMORANDUMS written with ease and dis- 
pateh on this meee ee 

EASY TO OPERATE—So simply any one can 
learn in a few minutes; elaborate instruction book 
sent with every machine, 

LIGHT ACTION—The down stroke of the typebar 
gives the Oliver an action that is the lightest found 
on any typewriter. It is a pleasure to strike the 


keys, 

WILL LAST A LIFETIME—Simplicity is the key- 
note of Oliver construction. Less than one-third as 
many parts as the other machines. ‘There is practi- 
cally nu wear out to this sturdy typewriter. 

PORTABLE, COMPACT, EFFICIENT — The 
lightest of all standard machines. It will do any 
practical thing hat any typewriter will do, 

COMPLETE—Metal case and baseboard, tools, 
instructions, eto., accompany éach machine—nothing 
extra to buy. 

EASY TO OWN—You can have one of these 
splendid typewriters for your own, Merely a few 
cents a day—$5.0o after you have tried the machine, 
and then $5.00 a month for nine months—only $so in 
allthis is just half of the regular price and there is 
no interest to pay on the instalments. You use the 
machine while paying for it, Think of it! the best 
typewriter that money can buy, 

ORDER IT ON TRIAL —You are welcome to tise 
this splendid machine for five days without paying 
any deposit or op liga yourself in any way; no 
salesman or agent will call upon you, and you will be 
the sole judge. 

All you have to do is to send your shipping instruc- 
tions on the attached coupon blank, If you are not 
established in business just name a couple of refer- 
ences. All we want to know is that you are res- 
ponsible. 

A pencil will fill out the coupon. Mail it to-day. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICA 
825-57 State Street ' 
ee 


TRIAL ORDER COUPON 


Treewnirers Dretareotinn KANDMATA 
HOh-AT State Strevt, Chiengo, Hinots, 

Gentlemen: Ship me an Oliver Typewriter, Model No, a. on 
approval, FO, B, Chicago. 

Tf entirely aatiefnetory, È Agree to remit 65.00 Within nye daya 
from date | receive thachine and $6.00 each month thereatter for 
pae Went Ta, Hnt the fuh purchase price of $5 ia pabi, Otherwise 

wili return the typewriter to you af yonr #xpenees, TE ie tinder. 
maa t span ite title WHOL remain in you Natii ihe pirrhass prise ie 
ral “n . 
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THe National House has passed and it is probable the 
Senate will endorse a bill adding about forty-five 


million dollars a year to the pension roll. Back of this 
generosity to the volunteers who wore the blue lies a 
story of mixed motives. Dem- 
ocrats say, and some Republicans 
admit, that huge increases in ap- 
propriations for pensions and for 
rural mail salaries would probably 
not have been permitted but for the fact that the incon- 
ing Democrats must pay the bills. They must find the 
money. A better guarantee against important reduction 
of tarif taxation could hardly have been devised. 

Representative Weeks of Massachusetts tried to 
amend the pension bill, providing that none of the 
appropriation should go to any soldier already possess- 
ing an annual income of one thousand dollars, He 
was not even permitted to get the amendment before 
the House. 

The country favors generous pensions, but such 
lavishness, especially when there is suspicion of an 
ulterior purpose, is not approved even by the veterans 
themselves. 

Meanwhile, civil service employees—more than two 
hundred thousand of them- are very generally under- 
paid. The Civil Service Commission and executives of 
the Government agree that the civil service is m a 
erifcal condition because the best qualified people will 
not enter it at the salaries now paid, There has been 
no revision of the salary schedules since 1853; the 
salary average is several hundred dollars lower, in 
clerical employment, than when the Civil War began. 
A determined effort is making among civil service 
people to secure fair treatment fram Congress: It ought 
tu succeed. 


Generosity 
and Parsimony 


Hose excessively American people who demand grand 

oper in the English language always have been 
met with the objection that our language is unsingable. 
Our tongue, they say, is poverty-stricken in words 
that combine beauty of sound and 
sensé. A recent prize contest for 
the selection of the most beautiful 
words in the language revealed a 
surprising number of melodious 
English words. The prize wiiner, a New York lawyer, 
had only four out of twenty-five words rejected, His 
successful list was: adoration, divine, eloquence, faith, 
heaven, honor, hope, harmony, happiness, inocence, 
joy, liberty, love, melody, modesty, nobility, purity, 
radiance, splendor, sympathy and virtue, Many other 
melodious words were brought ta light. 

Obviously, the difficulty has been, not in the language, 
but in the opera; the language of opera must core- 
spond with the theme and spirit of the story. Wagner 
requires the substantial, ponderous German; so m a 
diferent way, does the new-born ‘ Konigskinder,”’ 
“ Pagliacci" could scarcely be anything but Italian and 
“Louise” would have to be French. Is there any 
gool reason why the American-Jopanese story, 
“ Madame Butterfly,” or this season's notable success, 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” should not be sung in 
English? We have a suspicion that we can have opera 
in English whenever we take the trouble to make it, 
but we must make it of home grown materials. 


The English Lan- 
guage and Opera 


eRe is a story of exploration that has all the adven- 

turous romance of a quest for the North Pole—and 
a substantial balance in the way of practical utility to 
mankind. The book is published by that well-known 
firm, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, It is the record of the 
achievements af the Department's 
agricultural explorer, who spent 
the year investigating the plant 
resources of southwestern Asii, 

The following is a partial list of his discoveries: a 
variety of alfalfa from Envan which is said to be longer 
lived than that from Turkestan; a plant called medi- 
cago, from an altitude of four thousand feet, useful for 
creating a new hybrid alfalfa for aur Northwest; a wild 
almond from a dry mountainside six thousand feet 
above sea level; a drought-resistant cherry; a sweet 
kernel apricot from Samarkand; Afghasian apples and 
pears for the Gulf States; olives for a zero climate; 
Caucasian peaches for the Southwest; seeds of the trac 
paradise apple; anew crab apple suipenor to ours; a 
strange creature called the slew abrikose; an apricot with 
a smooth skin; a drought-resistant poplar for the Mid- 
dle West; a wild strawberry fruiting in February on 
dry, stony cliffs in the Caucasus. 

These plants were obtained at the cost of exhausting 
labor and incredible bardship in cold, desolate lands, 
often with the hostility of semi-barbarous people. 
Many or all of these immigrant plants will prove 
adaptable to use in America and will enrich and diver- 
sifv our agricultural output, The agricultural explorer 
stands high on the roll of the world’s most valuable 
cptizens, 


Immigrant Fruits 
and Vegetables 


ce mote America has declared her independence of 
the mother country, the tea has been dumped into 
the harbor—they spell it tee—and defiance has been 
hurled into. King George’s teeth. It is not. surprising 
that the instigator of the revolt 
was that well-known agitator and 
firebrand, William Howard Taft. 
bf ed stalked into our midst 
in the disguise of a middle aged, 
well-fed golf player. It seems that the Royal and 
Ancient Club of St, Andrews, which makes the rules 
for the entire golf world, agin’ put the ban upon the 
Schenectady putter, Now, Walter J. Travis used that 
instrument when he took the championship away from 
the Britishers and its use is popular in America. The 
St, Andrews decree aroused the righteous indignation 
of every liberty loving American golf player and several 
caddies, The President did not hesitate or falter, 

“TL think,” he wrote upon the firmament in letters of 
Name, * the restriction imposed by St. Andrews is too 
narrow," 

As a result of these defiant words, the American 
Golf Association is proposing to set up an independent 
government, Every one who knows the difference 
between a Schenectady putter and a curling iron pro- 
nounces it a burning issue, 


“wicaco’s health department head, Dr. Evans, has 
recently given out a free recipe for the avoidance 
of preumonia, IÉ all men and women who weigh 
over 140 pounds will reduce their consumption of 
food and dink one-half for four 
months, he guarantees that there 
will be a saving of five hundred 
lives in Clhicaga during that period, 
Presumably the same general rule 
would apply to residents of other places. Whether 
130-pounders are immune from the disease or beneath 
consideration does not appear fron the record. 

The idea is—and il is a sound notion—that temper- 
ance in food and drink is the surest safeguard against 
almost any kind of disease, Between the old time 
over-feeding school of hygiene and the latter day star- 
vation faddists, there is fortunately a middle ground of 
comparative safety and comfort. Weshall never know 
whether or not Dr, Evans's advice would have saved 
tive hundred fives, because thal is one of the many 
kinds of advice which people regard as more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

- - 

ENNSYLVANIA, shameless at the thought of her thirteen 
million dollar capitol graft, lowers her eves in mad- 
esty before the figure of a naked man, Workmen are 
now engaged in fitting plaster of 
paris trousers upon the statue of 
Adam, the inspired work of Amer- 
ica’s great sculptor, George Grey 
Barnard. The defacement of a 
great work of art in a country where beautiful sculpture 

ts all Loo rare seems almost criminal. 

At the same time, there is a certain disgusting con- 
sistency about this whole affair, Upon the massive 
bronze door of the Pennsylvania capitol where this 
statue stands, are engraved the names of men who rep- 
resent all that is worst in our political fife, Politicians 
who were capable of that orgy of graft and corruption 
would be untble to look without prurience at the 
beautiful figure of a God-like man. Barnard's rare 
genius should have been devoted to modeling the trock- 
couted figure of Matthew Stanley Quay. 


is friends and neighbors here in New York and a 
host of admirers throughout the country were pro- 
foundly shocked at the tragic death of David Graham 
Phillips at the hand of a demented man. A musician, 
Fitzhugh Gaye Goldsborough, ap- 
David parently under the delusion that 
the novelist had libeled him and 
Graham Phillips jis family in a recent book, shot 
Mr. Phillips in. front of the Prince- 
ton Club in New York and then ended his own unhappy 
life, Mr. Phillips made a brave struggle for life but the 
six bullet wounds were not to be overcome. 

In the death of Phillips, America loses not only one 
of the most promising of the younger generation of 
novelists, but also a pioneer in the field of the militant 
public service magazine article, His notable series, 
‘The Treason of the Senate," widely criticised in its 
day as overstatement and exaggeration, has been largely 
vindicated in the light of later knowledge, 

As a novelist Phillips dealt with modern life's serious 
themes, and though a prolific writer, his work showed 
a constantly improved Arain: In fact, critics gener- 
ally rate his last book, * The Husband's Story," highest 
in the list of nineteen published novels. Success Mac- 
Azie readers will remember him best as the author of 
“The Second Generation,” which they received so en~ 
thusiastically upon its serial publication. 
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Tee Party 
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y REASON Of a recent understanding between Russia 
and Germany in connection with the proposed 
Bagdad railway, the European balance of power is 
said to be threatened and the so-called triple entente 


of Russia, Great Britain and 
Balance of Power France in serious danger of disso- 
Threatened lution. Europe is deeply con- 
cerned over this possible shifting 
of balance and many profess to 
we in it serious menace to the peace of Europe. 

Several years ago a German company secured a fran- 
chise to construct a railroad from the Levant to the 
Persian Gulf and sought cooperation. Great Britain 
and France declined to assist in the project, but Russia 
has agreed to cooperate, probably as the result of the 
meeting of the Czar and the Kaiser last November. 
Great Britain and France see in this friendly arrange- 
ment designs of Germany upon Persian territory and 
tegard Russia's action as a breach of good faith. On 
the other side of the fence, Turkey, which is in more or 
kss close harmony with Germany, is frightened at the 
prospect of having the land-hungry Russians admitted 
to the family. Everybody is now engaged in looking 
suspiciously at his neighbor, as is evidenced by the fact 
that when little Holland recently proposed to fortify 
the city of Flushing, she received protests from Eng- 
land, Russia, Germany, Belgium and France. 

- - 


ut ofa mass of conflicting statements and rumors, 
it is evident that the new government of Portugal 
is making a brave fight against almost insuperable diffi- 


culties, Industrial, political, financial and military 
troubles have combined to render 
Portugal the course of the young republic 
an extremely perilous one. From 
Fighting On 


the beginning of the new govem- 
ment, Portugal has been disturbed 
by strikes culminating in the complete paralysis of the 
tailway system, with sympathetic strikes in many 
industries. The railroad strike has been settled by a 
slight increase in the meager pay of the employees, but 
industrial conditions are still far from tranquil. The 
government's new legislation has not tended to produce 
loyalty, the siberal divorce law causing disaffection 
among the Catholics and the house-rent law being 
bitterly opposed by landlords. National bankruptcy, 
alegacy of the Manuel regime, has made the situation 
extremely difficult, and poor pay has caused serious 
dissatisfaction in the army and navy. On the other 
hand, there seems not to be any immediate danger of a 
Royalist uprising. 

If little Portugal pulls herself safely through this 
cnsis and adopts the social program she has outlined, 
she will have justified beliel in popular government, 
even under the most unfavorable conditions. 


= - 
Wimm a year the entire telephone service in the 
British Isles will be owned and controlled by the 
national government and conducted through the post- 
office department. The government, in taking over 
the business of the National Tele- 
England Buys Her phone Company, which has almost 
Tel a complete monopoly, has retained 
phones Professor Dugald C. Jackson of 
Boston to help estimate the value 
of the property. The British government very wisely 
tums to America for expert advice upon the telephone 
business and rejects America’s plan of permitting a 
nation-wide private monopoly. 
- - 
Uxwrarry China is facing famine, plague and political 
unrest. Two populous provinces are stricken with 
famine and flood with a million people in danger of 
starvation, The bubonic plague is raging in Man- 
churia with appalling fatality. The 
general ignorance of sanitation and 
the superstition which prevents the 
cremation of bodies make the 
government powerless to stamp 
out the disease, though American and European doctors 
and missionaries are working valiantly to prevent 
its spread. 

The National Assembly, recently dissolved after a 
stormy session of three months, was significant of the 
remarkable impulse for self-government that has taken 
poanion of the Chinese people. The assembly 
forced the throne to advance the date of the first 
national parliament from 1915 to 1913. It demanded 
the abolition of the Grand Council and the substitution 
of 3 cabinet responsible to the people's representatives. 


China's Painful 
Progress 


This reform was refused and the assembly was dis- 
banded, but a later edict from the throne shows a 
disposition to make even this remarkable concession. 
Altogether, the assembly has greatly advanced political 
thought in China and prepared the way for the first 
Parliament. Significant of the progressive movement is 
the widespread tendency toward cutting off the queues 
and adopting European dress. 
. - - 
menicans and Englishmen are both prone to find fault 
with their political institutions, to entertain morbid 
wornes about their futures, In later years, for instance, 
there has been a disposition among Americans to assume 
that the British system of imme- 
diately responsible and responsive 
parliamentary government is supe- 
rior to our own plan of fixed peri- 
odical elections, Itis good, there- 
fore, to be reminded by the late British election that at 
least our Americun system could hardly force us through 
80 bootless and excuseless a campaign as the one just 
concluded im the tight little kingdom. 

For months the world looked forward to this election 
as certain to come about when it did, and certain to 
have highly significant results. It came—and had 
almost no results. Itis plain that Britain is lined up in 
close division, and that convictions are deepseated and 
likely to be lasting, 

Anglo-Saxon nations don't do fool things. 1t can be 
figured out that Mr, Asquith’s Liberal government can 
not possibly make good, and that if it should retire and 
a Unionist ministry should be called in, it would be 
turned out inside of three days. But the end of the 
world is not coming. There will be some sort of com- 
promise on the Lords question, and Ireland will prob- 
ably get home rule because of the great strategy which, 
established by Parnell, has at last brought the Irish into 
control of a balance of power in a time of national crisis. 

-= - 


Weakness of the 
British System 


ne world dug less gold in 1910 than in i909. The 
1999 output Was four hundred and fifty-four million 
dollars, while thatof 1910 was about three million dollars 
less. For fifteen years prior to 1910, every succeeding 
year has shown a large increase in 
the world's gold output. Since 
the free silver campaign of 1896, 
the production has considerably 
more than doubled, Economists 
generally have attributed the universal high prices to 
the excessive gold production, which by increasing the 
volume has reduced the value of money. It is said the 
production is likely to shrink or remain about station- 
ary for a long time, because with commodities at pres- 
ent high prices, it is unprofitable to work many low 
grade ores. Optimists even predict that the decreasing 
supply of primary money will presently bring about an 
era of falling prices, to the advantage of the ultimate 
consumer. 

Africa now produces more gold than any other con- 
tinent, with North America second, Among the 
states of the Union, California led in 1910, for the first 
time in about twenty years, Colorado falling to second 

lace, Nevada is a close third and experts believe 
before many years Will take first place, 


Decrease in Gold 
Production 


Hownuras, the turbulent Central American republic, 
may soon be on exhibition in J. Pierpont 
Morgan's well-known pawnshop. Our State Depart- 
ment is negotiating a trealy with the Government of 
Honduras, whereby Uncle Sam 


guarantees the payment of a loan 
ranted of ten million dollars to be made 
organtz by the Morgan syndicate. The 


outstanding debt of Honduras js 
about one hundred and twelve million dollars in bonds, 
the market value of which is twenty-five million dollars. 
These are to be retired by a payment of four million 
dollars in real money, the rest of “our” ten million 
being used in completing an interoceanic tailway. The 
new treaty is expected to put the Honduras finances on 
a sound basis if it is ratified, 

Meanwhile the country continues in her normal con- 
dition of revolution, now personally conducted by ex- 
President Bonilla and General Lee Christmas. Our 
Government already has been compelled to seize the 
rebel gunboat Hornet for supposed violation of neu- 
trality laws. We may look forward now to the unedi- 
fying spectacle of a sort of American protectorate over 
Honduras in the interest of peace, prosperity—and J. 
P. Morgan's dollars. 


[Continued on page 26) 
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Ruddy Health- 


A priceless possession, and generally the 
result of right living. 

With the knowledge that healthful vigor 
depends largely upon proper nutrition, the 
selection of food becomes of great importance. 

People who fail to supply their bodies 
with food of the kind to nourish nerve and 
brain tissue will likely be crowded aside in 
the race for pre-eminence. 

The ones who are properly fed are usually 
the winners. 

Grape-Nuts food is specially prepared to 
meet the natural requirements of body and 
brain. It is easily digested, quickly assimi- 
lated and evenly balanced for the upbuilding 
of mental and physical vigor. 


Those who would make their lives tend 
toward the best possible health and happi- 
ness can know by a personal test: 


“ There’s a Reason ” 


Grape- Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario 
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Just loud enough 
for the home 


The Edison Phonograph has just the right volume of 


sound for the home—your home. It is not brassy, strident 
or bold, not loud enough to be heard in a concert hall or 
in the house across the street. When you go to hear the 
Edison demonstrated, remember, it will not echo from wne 
end of the salesroom to the other as some instruments will. 
The Edison reproduces sound—not noise. 


There is an Edison Phonograph at a price to suit everybody's 
means, from the Gem at $15.00 to the Amiberula at $200. 


Tie only TALKING MACHINE made by 


DISON 


Amberol Records 


Thomas A. Edison made his greatest improvement on 
sound reproducing instruments when he invented the 
Amberol Record for the Edison Phonograph—the record 
that plays more than twice as long as the ordinary 
record (4 to 41% minutes). The Amberol Record renders 
all of every character of entertainment, completely as in the 
original, and opens the way to a vast amount of the very 
best of music and other entertainment hitherto impossible 
to obtain in record form. But with its ability to play 
Amberol Records, the Edison still retains its ability to 
play Edison Standard two-minute records as well. Remem- 
ber, the Edison is the instrument that plays doth kinds. 


Amberol Records, 50 cents; Standard Records, 35 cents; Grand Opera Records, 75 cents to $2.00 
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The Sapphire 
Reproducing Point 


This is the secret of the Edison Phonograph's lifelike 
purity of tone. The highly polished, rounded, button- 
shaped sapphire exactly fits the grove or thread on the 
sensitive wax record in which it travels. It does not wear, 
does not scratch or wear the record and never needs to be 
changed. It is one of the most important features worked 
out by Mr. Edison, in perfecting a true sound repro- 
ducing instrument. 


The sapphire point is a feature of both 
Amberol and Standard Reproducers, 


is the 


Making Records 


at home 


The Edison Phonograph is the instrument on which you, 
anyone, can make records right in your own home—talk, 
sing or play—and reproduce them immediately, just as 
clearly as the records which you buy. With this great 
feature, in addition to all its other points of superiority, 
the Edison gives more than double the entertainment that 
any other sound reproducing instrument affords. 


Ask the nearest Edison dealer to demonstrate this feature of the Edison Phonograph. Also 
ask your dealer for the latest catalogs of Edison Phonugraphs and Records, or write us. 


National Phonograph Company, 14 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Books by Harold Bell Wright 
The ere 


Uncrowned King 


New York Tribune— It embodies the aspiration, civic 
and moral, of the present day.” 
Chicago News~" Beautiful both in language and In sen- 
timent.” 
Bufalo Evening News—" lt represents dreams of artis- 
tic magnificence.” 
Philadelphia Sunday Dispateh—" The secret of his 
wer is the same God-given secret that inspired 
Shakespeare and upheld Dickens.” 
Grand Rapids Herald—“ Vt is the greatest story since 
Bunyan's * Pilgrim's Pr a 
Omaha World- erati" kt is a classic in nature and 
spirit and rendering.” 
Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by 
John Rea Neill. Over 100 pages, size 4)\x7 
. Cloth, Net 75 Cents — Full Leather, 
Boxed, Net $1.25 


The Winni 

of Barbara W orth 
A story of the Great Colorado Desert, Full of action, 

big incidents and the Spirit of the West. Mr- Wright's 

first novel since * The Calling of Dan Matthews,” and 

the greatest of his life work, Pictures by Cootes—made 


on scenes of the story. Uniform in binding and 
price with Mr, Wright's other novels. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright 
Over One Million Copies Sold 


The Calling 
of Dan Matthews 


Tlustrations in Color by Arthur I. Keller. 364 
pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Shepherd of the Hills 


Illustrations by Cootes. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


That Printer of Udell’s 


Mlustrations by Gilbert. J2mo, Cloth, $1.50 


Sold by All Booksellers 
Or by the Publishers, The Book Supply Company 


CATALOG Eisa 

Big Savings 
Books of all the Publishers 

WRITE US FOR IT TODAY 

Our mammoth catalog advertises books of all publish- 
ers. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Ins on every page. 
Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine 
Bindings for your library, Every book carried in stock. 
Orders filled promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. 
Catalogue sent post: prepaid, free on request, A 
uarter million buyers testify to the advantages we offer. 
very purchaser a satisfied customer, We want your 
orders. Our peu are fonvincdng. Unequaled service 
for handling Public, Private and School Library orders, 


TheBOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 


B. W. MRTNOLDS, Preshirst 
Established 1895 


220-222 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


COMPACT 
FILING 


business grows, We have 
27 myles. Have your files 
assorted, yet concentrated 
and compact. No waste space— 
ample capacity. Ark your dealer. 
Elegance Combined with Stability 
Besutiful Golden Quartered Osk or Birch Ma- 
hopeny, velvet Guished, 4 sides, Dull braw 
PHBE —catatig n'e papse Ming and often 
me raving doris, 
penne Me Pucseetions” arivas Altre 
Candee shows hamtenme fine fpem- 
pie arefional beotoaers (9 Mylo) 


THE 9/24 MAN'F'G CO, 
Ou Daten At, Mon Mier, 
ew Tort Oma Fulton Sa, 


12 Art Panels 50c. 


Reproductions of Famous Pa 


“(4 Woman Beautiful 


Hection. A Mull 
Art Portttolio, 


ri iney ander 
siom M h H al aiii 


FLORENTINE ART COMPANY 


Are, FUICAOA, IE 


1 TEACH BY MAIL. Write tor 
my free book, *‘few ib Become » Ouod Pummen,** 
and beautiful specimens. Your name 
e Hy writtes on a card if yod 

Addresa 


inclosa stamp. Write today, 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 40: er Bidg., City, Mo. 
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ew Youk City has been permitted the strange new 
Spectacle of an immense armory, prison-like in its 
grimness and solidity, tumed over to an exhibit upon 
the welfare of children. Strong men in khaki, 
trained to the arts of war, directed 


Childhood on visitors to the model playhouse, 
inted out statistical diagrams on 

Exhibition Ulani mortality, and announced 
lectures on child hygiene and 

education. It is doubtful whether Mars, even at his 


advanced age, ever looked down upon a more dis- 
couraging spectacle. 

Statistics were everywhere; charts, diagrams, pictures, 
models, lectures and demonstrations. These exhibits 
and conferences brought forth in a hundred different 
ways the idea of the responsibility of society for the 
welfare of the child, showed the child's need for scien- 
tific help through its perilous first year, for wholesome, 
nutritious food, pure milk, warm clothing and fresh air; 
for kindergarten training, for the educational entertain- 
ment of clubs, Sunday-schools, social settlements, play 
centers, recreation grounds. The child's school years 
were given attention, questions of the proper furnishing, 
ventilation and lighting of schools, the character and 
manner of instruction, the quality of reading, and finally 
the criminal social wastefulness of child labor. On the 
whole, it is the rights, not the wrongs, of childhood 
that were emphasized. 

This was probably the most ambitious exhibit of 
social work ever held. The building was crowded day 
and evening with carnest women studying the problems 
of the mother, the teacher and the social worker. The 
exhibition made it quite clear that mother love is a very 
poor substitute for information, 


J~ racy, this has been a winter of unprecedented activ- 

ity among women throughout the country along 
socia! and educational lines. The Home Economies 
Association meeting in St. Louis brought together from 
all over the country women inter- 
ested in the science of housekeep- 
ing and baby-raising. fn this 
gathering, emphasis was laid upon 
the club and the university exten- 
sion lecture as means of education in the science of 
home-making, and the extent of their activities proved 
a great surprise. The American Civic Association in 
session at Washington considered such questions as fly 
extermination, town cleanliness and town planning, 
forest preservation and school gardens, New York 
women have launched a great campaign for baby-sav- 
ing through supervision of the milk supply; in Wash- 
ington an Internationa) Pure Milk League is being 
formed with similar purposes. 

Clubs and associations of women are at work every- 
where upon the problems of motherhood and child- 
hood. Philadelphia's babies’ club for the instruction of 
mothers is in successful operation, Texas clubwomen 
are demanding mothers’ pensions; a Georgia commu- 
nity has formed a voluntary birth insurance association 
which pays families one hundred dollars upon the birth 
of a child and one thousand dollars upon the death of 
a father. A Pittshurg church announces a nursery 
where babies are entertained during services. In Chi- 
cago a three months’ trial of an open-air roof school for 
tubercular children, with carefully kept records, showed 
steady progress in health and studentship. 

- - 


Era of Social 
Usefulness 


F A somewhat different character, though scarcely 
less valuable, is a movement toward the organiza- 
tion and education of buyers. So much has been 
printed upon the psychology of salesmanship, so much 
emphasis has been put upon efec- 
tive methods of separating the 
housewife from her dollar that the 
housewife is compelled in selt- 
defense to study the psychology 
of buying. ‘The merchants are hereby served notice 
that psychology is a game that two can play at, A 
New York high school, the one, by the way, where 
girls wear one-dollar graduation gowns, now has a 
course in scientific shopping conducted in the city's 
stores. Several colleges are giving instruction in cloth 
testing and the detection of the adulteration of fabrics, 
Indianapolis is forming a housewives’ association for 
vigilance on the accuracy of Weights and measures. 
The need of militant purchasers organization is shown 
by the recent exposure of the cold storage conspirators, 
It seems that the amiable industry of buying up eggs, 
butter, cheese and poultry, holding it in cold storage 
for years and manipulating the price, has fallen upon 


Buyers Unite 


i) og recess MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTIBEMENTS, THEY ARE adie | DY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINGT LOSS: 
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hard times. The idea has reached its fullest perfectio 
—and fragrance—in Chicago, M seems that an ope 
winter, a general scarcity of ready money and a grow 
ing dislike of stale chicken have combined to reduc 
prices, and the "food trust” has been compelled t 
throw their products on the market al a great sacritice 
There is urgent need for the passage of Senator Lodge’ 
cold storage bill and for eternal Vigilance on the part o 
Women's organizations, 
<- - 

o much for the housekeeper and the profession o 

motherhood, The working women are having thei 
struggles too-—and their victories, The Oregon an 
Illinois laws creating a ten-hour day for working women 
and. the Supreme Court's verdic 
upholding them, are well known 
Michigan has passed a similar 
though more far-reaching statut 
and its State Supreme Court ha 
just sustained its constitutionality. f prohibits mor 
than fifty-four hours’ work for women in any on 
week, or ten hours’ work in any one day, not only © 
factories and Jaundries but in stores and clothing, dress 
making and millinery establishments, This law i 
thoroughgoing and valuable, its only defect being th 
fact that canneries, during the rush season, are exemp 
from its operation. The work of Attomey Brande) 
and others in fighting for the Mlinois law is now bear 
ing its good fruit, 


Working Women 
Win Again 


- - 

He Suffrage cause continues to show great vitalit 

in the West, where most new movements find thei 
heartiest welcome. A notable gathering was the firs 
"National Council of Women Voters" at Tacoma 
Washington. The meeting wa 
called by Governor Brady of Idaho 
and was composed of delegate 
from the five suffrage states, Wash 
ington, Colorado, Idaho, Wyominy 
and Utah. Four hundred thousand women voters wer 
represented and a permanent organization was forme: 
with Mrs, Emma Smith Devoe as president. With th 
formation of this council the suffrage movement o 
America passes into a new phase—that of active agila 
tion for women’s legislation. 

Suffragists may be excused for a feeling of grim satis 
faction over the situation in Adams County, Ohio. Ni 
the schoo! district of Billtown every male voter ha 
been disfranchised for vole selling. None but wome' 
are eligible for the position of school trustee and the 
wives and mothers of disfranchised voters have chose 
candidates for the office. The idea that women are no 
fit for the ballot is nol a popular one in Adams Count 
these days. 


Women Voters 
Organize 


- - 
MERE are encouraging signs thal the craze for wearin 
false hait has about run its course. A decree fron 
abroad, from that mysterious region where such thing 
are managed for the feminine world, announces tha 
fashionable ladies are henceforth ti 
wear their hair Nat, parted in th 
middle and low in the back. Thy 
command spells ruin to the “rat 
and "‘ puff” industry which js al 
ready bowing to the inevitable and preparing for th 
last sad rites. The false hair industry has a certai 
amount of stability because of a fairly constant demais 
for switches and the like, but the unusual prosperity o 
the last few years is apparently at an end. 

The deceased puff business will have few mourners 
As an industry it is not a success. Workers in hai 
factories are underpaid, overworked and subject to dis 
ease, On the other side, the practise of wearing larg 
quantities of other people's hair is unhygienic, unat 
tractive and dangerous wits possibilities, The Mon: 
Lisa style of hairdressing will be a welcome change, 

- - 
He question whether a gown is a work of art or îs I 
be classed as clothing, has recently engaged the at 
tention of a Paris court. One costumer accused an 
other of reproducing one of his artistic creations sm 
mentioned $4,000 as the extent o 


The Passing 
of the Puf 


his injury, He maintained tha 
= his were artistic creations an 
Are Not Art hence subject to copyright. Th 


defendant argued that the article 
under debate were dresses, not pictures, books or stitu 
ary, and that imitation is quite within the rights of an 
dressmaker in a free country like France, The judg: 
thought so, too, and hence new Styles are not to N 
subject to copyright. 
irigir 
N See PAQE 3 
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Those Women 


te Mss Titty," said George Washington i at 
the swell colored ball, “hit "pears lak | heah 
twitterin’,"” 

“Ah, gwan, Mistah Johnson," said Miss Jones, * you 
don't heah no twitterin’.”’ 
“Pears lak ah does,” 

sho’ do heah twitterin.” 
She turned haughtily and swept indignantly away. 
“For de Lord's sake, Mandy," she whispered in an 
agonized breath, clutching the back of her hair, * yoh 
forgot to tak de bird out o’ dat bird cage! "—Heven 
SHAFER. 


A pause. ‘‘Miss Tilly, ah 


No Enforced Inebriety 


A feorksson in the Cornell Law School was lecturing 
on the question of intoxication asa defense to 
enminal prosecution, 

“Professor,” asked a freshman, “suppose a man 
should be seized, carried into a saloon and forced to 
become intoxicated, and then should go out and com- 
mitacrime. Would intoxication be a defense?” 

“We won't go into that,” replied the professor. “'I 
don't believe a man can get very drunk without a cer- 
tam amount of contributory negligence.” — Frank Riner. 


àa à 
The Easiest Way 
A STEAM-HEATING plant had been installed in the house 
of thenew president of a small, conservative college. 
The president, startled by a break in the steam Pipes, 
vent in search of the college janitor. Being unfamihar 
with his new surroundings, he entered the library. 

"Dr. So-and-so,” he inquired, his breath coming in 
vsps, "how can | find the janitor? ” 

“Well,” the librarian replied in a slow drawl, *'1 
ind the surest way is to send him a postal card, "—C. 
), MEAD. 

à à 


The Unevadable Account 


With each decade, Time sends a bill to me 
Demanding pay in full for all I've had 
Of earthly good, also of earthly bad, 

! pay in wrinkles and infirmity. 


Time does not write: ‘One amò for overfeed; 
One crow-foot wrinkle for a sleepless night; 
One shortened Wheeze for liquefied delight; 

One paunch for walking less than was your need." 


He sends but totals; and I am surprised 
To see how much it foots. But yet I mav 
Not toss my head and swear: “I shall not pay 
The score until the bill is itemized." 
— STRICKLAND GILLILAN. 


a a. 
Dick in a Crowd 
Vnex a certain mild-mannered Representative from 
a Middle Western state went to Congress, he left 
hind a body of constituents who fancied that great 
‘tsonal benefits would come to them through their 
‘werlul statesman. A farmer with political designs 
lowed the great man to Washington. 
“Well, Tom," a friend asked him on his return, 
did you see Washington and Dick Blank, and did 
i get what you went after?” 
“Yes, J seen Washington, and I seen Dick Blank,” 
replied, ** but Dick could n't do nuthin' for me. He 
as havin’ a hard time to keep from gittin’ tromped 
| hisself.”"—Eowin Tarnisse, 
a a 
Showing Signs 
Witminaton woman recently reached the conclusion 
that the attachment of a certain policeman for her 
ok must be investigated, lest it prove disastrous to 
mestie discipline, 
“Do you think he means business, Mary?” she 
ed, 
"1 think so, mum,” said Mary, He's begun to 
mplain about my cookin’, mum.” —Georce Moore, 
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If we consider a jon to be not quite up to the stand- 


contribut: 
ard of this column, but still available for our pages, we will retain 
it for another department at our current rates, 
NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED 
UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE iS ENCLOSED. 
Address: Editor, " Point and Pleasantry,” 


Merely a Test Case 


A BURLY negro came to the ductor of a West African 
missionary settlement, dragging Nis reluctant wife 
with him, 

“Doctor, pull one of my wife's teeth out," said he. 

The doctor examined the woman's mouth and found 
only sound teeth, 

“Oh, that makes no difference,” said the interested 
negro. ‘Pull one anyway, If it doesn't hurt too 
much you can pull my tooth that is aching.” 

—R, B. Hummer. 


a a 


Odious Comparison 


Roston woman, who attained much Prominence in 
the campaign for woman's suffrage, once said al a 
public meeting that she thought T. B. Aldrich was 
effeminate. 
The remark was repeated to Aldrich asa joke, where- 
upon he very drily remarked: 
“Yes, so | am—compared to her."—R. M, Winans, 


At the Lunch Counter 


Satna bald-headed man to a waitress bold: 

*'See here, young woman, my cocoa’s cold!” 
She scornfully answered; "1 can’t help that, 
If the blamed thing's chilly, put on your hat!" 


James S. Boyo. 
. ` 


He Might Have Eamed a Vote 


Lite Johnnie stood gazing solemnly on the decrepid 
form of an old countryman. Noticing the boy's 
attention the old man asked: ‘t Well, what is it, son?” 
“Say,” the inquisitive youngster asked, ‘‘did the 
ponies kiss you when you was a baby?"—Berr 
ILLAKD, 
a a 


On ‘Change 
I. 
Bev a peer, lady fair, 
Buy a peer! 
Here 's a dinky little thing, 
Seventh cousin to a king, 
Just a vacuum ted with string, 
Such a dear! 
True, his belfry works are faked, 
And he’s only partly baked. 
But his title is all here— 
Viscount Bilklet Beer de Beer! 
Buy a peer! 


Buy a prince, lady fair, 
Buy a prince! 
Here's a giddy old roué, 
Family ages old, they say, 
Castle windows stuffed with hay, 
And he squints! 
He has pawned the family plate, 
But you bet his crown's on straight! 
You could be, with all my hints, 
Princess Maund'ring Mint de Mince! 
Buy a prince! 


Titles here, lady fair, 
Titles here! 
Titles run down at the heels, 
Titles always prompt at meals, 
Titles young and titles old— 
Don't be left out in the cold, 
Hump yourself—they ‘Il all be sold! 
Get your gold! 
Bum de Bum or Booze de Booze, 
Marquis Blawsay, Baron Screws, 
Von-der-Deadbeat-on-der-Snooze— 
Come and choose! , 
Zoe WAntMaN, 
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1911 YALE MOTORCYCLES 


1911 4-H.P. YALE, ..... $200 
With Bosch Magneto, $235 


1911 7-H.P. YALE TWIN, . . $300 


Note the straight line frame and low, easy 
saddle position, All the splendid characteris- 
tics of the 1910 models are retained, and in- 
creased power gained by offsetting the cylinder 
and increasing the length of the stroke. 

We could build more motorcycles if we were, 
more easily satisfied—if we didn't build them 
so well. YALE means QUALITY—the proof 
is in the records of every big endurance and 
teliability contest, 


Write for the 1914 literature today. 


The Consolidated Mig. Co. 
1740 Fernwood Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your 


Your opportunity to get ahead in the 
world—to qualify for a good position— 
to gain a good salary. 

Just mark the coupon to show what 
occupation you like best—mail it to-day 
—and the I. C. S. will come to you and 
explain how easy it is for you to gain 
advancement and inereased pay—just 
as thousands of others have done. 


More than 304 *tudents as a monthly 
average voluntarily report advances in 
pay gained through the I. C. S. 

405 in December. 


You, too, can get in the v 
the prosperous. START NOW! 


MARK THIS COUPON 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Nox 1172 SORANTON, PA. 
Piae erplalin withwut Partier obliaation on my part, 
how I ean anally Fur bha position, trado oF profeasian 
imiu whirh 1 Lave marked X 


EIv! Sory ire 
Archileet 
Chemist 
Vas Kaylee 
Munting 
Hullding © 
A reh iuri emun! 
Todustriol Ieslgning 
Commoraiol Iiwaratina 
Window T 
Mhow f a 
é 


rd of 


Automobile Renmin 
Mine Superintenden 
Voremav 

mhina Steam PUT re 
Coworete Construvthen 
Civil Engineer 
Tosttle Monutartartog 
Stallonary Kagtnoer 
Telewhune Espert 
Mechantent Engineer 
Mevhantent Drefaman 
Klevirlenl Pngiveer 
Kleetele Lighting Anpt 
Elev rie Wireman 
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: iw Teach 
the 


Children 


he TAT BOY,“ who bas been taogtt to do 


thince for himself, enjoys a Lilebuoy 


Shampoo, ause it makes his head 
"eei pood 
Hg nawe how to keep his scalp free from 


dandruff, or itching, and he t 
healihy and glossy. 

“HIS FOLKS" know that the regular use 
of Lifebuoy forthe Bath and all toilet pur- 
poses, protects the family from chance 
tections, by destroying the unseen 
duease-germs, 

5 ot all Druggiste 

C and Grocers 
MW not at your dealers send Sc ata 

Full-size cake, to 


jean, 
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New York Spring & Summer Catalog 
is now being mailed, 


It is an excellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wearing 
apparel, and other merchandise, 
for Women, Children and Men, 


We pay postage, anywhere, on mail 
shipments of $5 or more. 


See Catalogfor Freight and Ex- 
press Free Delivery Terms within 
the United States. 

Ordering by Mail, froma House of 
Character, is a Good Plan, 
Just write us, TODAY: "Please 
send FREE CATALOG No. 17" 


New York 
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satritable or not in good health. 
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Success Magazine 


His Motto Was “Thank You” 


New York business man who has been eminently 

successful in establishing a large number of stores 
says that “Thank you" has ban the motto on which 
he has built up his enormous business. He once sent 
a telegram to every one of the firm's thousands of 
clerks, which read: “Did you say ‘Thank you’ to 
every customer you Waited upon to-day?" 

He says that he has spent fifty thousand dollars in 
trying to impress this motto and all that it means upon 
salesmen, and that it has proved a great investment. 

The clerks are required to try to make every customer 


| feel that it is a real privilege to wait upon him; that 


hey are there for that purpose. 

hey are urged to establish the: friendliest possible 
personal relations with their customers, to advance to 
meet them when possible, never to wait for a customer 
to Walk up to them, to always look a customer in the 
eye, to greet him with a smile and to talk with him, not 
atorto him. Inshort, they are urged to try to make such 
a pleasant impression upon every customer that he will 
not only come again but will also bring his friends. 

“Always think of what the customer will say when 
he gets out of the store," is also impressed upon the 
minds of clerks. 

The cashiers are not allowed to put change down 
upon the counter, but must place it in the customer's 
hand, or on the mat provided for that purpose, from 
which it can easily be taken up. 

All clerks are obliged to makea study of the busi- 
ness and its goods and thus avoid the necessity of sav- 
ing no” to a demand. 

Another rule of this concern is to employ only sound, 
healthy, cheerful men, The alert, up-to-date man at 
the head of the concern says that people do not want 
to buy goods from clerks who look ill or cross. Hence 
his managers take no chances in hiring those who are 
Every applicant for a 
posiiomin his chain of stores must be examined by ang 
of his staff of physicians, They even have chiropodists 
to examine and treat the feet of employees, because it 
is difficult for a man who has trouble with his feet 
to keep in good humor. 


+ + 
The Penalty of Idleness 


vte people do not realize the penalty they pay for the 
violation of one of the fundamental laws of their 
being, They ignore the fact that action is the very 
law of growth, that idleness weakens the brtin-power; 
that they can retain only what they constantly use. 

Labor is imperative for one's mental health and 
integrity. A musician can not hold his skill without 
constant practise. We can nol retain our mental powers 
without their healthful exercise. 

Every human being should contribute his part to the 
progress of the world. The penalty for those who 
shirk responsibility is the loss of power; a penalty as 
real as to be deprived of one's liberty; as to be con- 
fined in a penitentiary. 

The idle mind loses its grip. It becomes less and less 
resourceful. The inventive power is lessened and the 
power of concentration weakened until it is difficult for 
the victim to focus his mind upon anvihing, All the 
mental processes ore so Weakened that he finds himself 
doing little, mediocre things instead of the strong, vigor- 
ous things accomplished during his active career 

There is nothing upon which a man prides himself so 
much as his ability to do things. When he shuts down 
his mental machinery he feels conscious of a loss of power, 
just as he would during the development of paresis 

One reason why the retired man is usually unhappy 
and discontented is because of his consciousness of de- 
lerioration, of a cessation of vigorous activity; he 
has a growing sense of inferior thinking and production. 
And when a man ceases to do things, he soon loses his 
confidence that he can do them 

There is no place in the universe for the idler; everv- 
thing was planned and fitted for the dead-in-earnest 
worker, The best evidence that the idler is out of place 
everywhere is that he fits in Nowhere, Nature begins 
to take away from him what he has because he does 
not use it 

What pitiable apologies of real men and women ate 
found among the idle classes! These people have 
scarcely any initiative and practically no executive 
ability, and their minds are Mabby from lack of exercise. 
A man can no more get power from an idle life than 
an athlete can get physical strength by sitting in a 
gymnasium and looking at [he apparatus. 


Self-Coddling and Health 


"Thee is nothing that will cripple one’s creative power 
quicker than the self-pitying habit, the habit ot 

coddling oneself. It paralyzes the faculties because 11 

destroys self-confidence, shuts off power, courage. 

The moment you begin to coddle and pity yourself 
and to think that you can not do this or that, your 
faculties will quickly sympathize with the condition of 
your mind, and your producing power will be weak- 
ened and cut down, 

When vou thus restrict your output of power, you 
cripple the normal exercise of your faculties and strangle 
vour possibilities. If you desire to get force and vigor into 
your efforts you must have a free avenue of self-expres- 
sion. There must be no restriction anywhere. 

I know a naturally able man who, by constant self- 
analysis and dire conviction about his physical and men- 
lal condition, hus become quite morbid and has so cut 
off his confidence in his ability to do things that he is 
rapidly reducing himself to a state of helplessness and 
uselessness. 

He has ruined his digestion by constantly thinking 
thout his food, what he can or can not eat, and what 
will or Will not agree with him. He swallows a 
mouthful of advspepsia with every mouthful of food 
he eats 

He must have certain brands of this or that. When- 
ever he goes away from home he takes his own tea and 
coffee and a certain kind of breakfast food with him, 
and must have special dishes cooked for him at hotels, 
or wherever he happens to be, When others are un- 
comfortably warm, he wants to have the windows 
closed in order to keep out draughts 

He is constantly studying patent medicine advertise- 
ments and medical books, trying to find descriptions 
of his fancied ailments, and every time you meet 
him he is sure he has symptoms of some new physical 
trouble. 

He is forever thinking about his ailments, pitying 
himself and imagining all kinds of dire things are going 
to happento him. He is convinced that he can not un- 
dertake anything without bad results following. 

The consequence of all this is that he has become a 
pygmy instead of the giant he might be. If he 
would only burst his self-imposed shackles, get out 
of himself, break away from the narrow bounds of 
his sickly, limited thought, he could be a power in 
the world 

Physicians say that there is really nothing the matter 
with him physically; that the trouble is all in his mind, 
that he has thought of himself, coddled himself, 
imagined all sorts of physical limitations and studied 
disease symptoms so long that he has shorn himself of 
power and become a hopeless hypochendriac, It is 
his convictions that cripple him, and not his actual 
weakness or physical troubles, He is a victim of his 
imagination, 

Here is a man superbly endowed by nature creeping 
along in his career when he should be going by leaps 
and bounds, doing little things when he is capable of 
doing grest ones, just because he has analyzed himself 
so much and has centered his thought upon himself so 
long that he has become a slave to self-pity. 

No man can do anything gee while he is constantly 
tying up his faculties by self-limitations, self-made hand- 
icaps. No man can get beyond his convictions. As 
Jong as he is convinced that he can not do a thing he 


can not do it. 
a E y 
Crippled by Details 


“RKoinep by detail, his career marred by the little, triv 
ial things that a clerk ought to have done, 

would make a good epitaph for many a man who, be- 
cause he did not know how to keep himself Iree from 
the driftwood that impeded progress, has achieved 
only mediocrity when he was capable of doing some- 
thing big 

There are plenty of men who never accomplish a 
tithe of what their ability would warrant, simply be- 
cause they allow themselves to be suffocated with 
everlasting details which others might have undertaken 
for them. They do not seem to know how to be bw 
enough, how to delegate detail the little things which 
eat up their time and sap their strength—to others 
The big things they are capable of doing are scarcely 
attempted. 

It is a wise thing to protect your creative ability 
your creative powers, aud to keep time-thieves frum 
thwarting your life purpose; from ruining your caresi 
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Why So Many Married 
Women Deteriorate 


[Continued prom page 29) 


Multitudes of women in this country to-day are vege- 
tating in luxurious homes, listless, ambitionless, living 
narrow, superficial, rutty lives, because the spur of 
necessity has been taken away from them; because 
their husbands, who do not want them to work, have 


taken them out of an ambition-arousing environment, | 


But a life of leisure is not the only way of paralyzing 
the development of a wife's individuality. It can De 
Jone just as effectively by her becoming a slave of her 
family. I believe that the average wile is confined to 
her home a great deal too much. 

Many women do not seem to have any existence 
utside of the little home orbit; do not have any special 
nterests or pleasures to speak of apart from their hus- 
nds. They have been brought up to think that 
wives have very little purpose in life other than to be 
he slaves and playthings of their lords and masters, to 
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reat and bring up children, and to keep meekly in the | 


ackground. 
The wile who wishes to hold her husband's affec- 


ion, if he is ambitious, must continue to grow, must | 


seep pace with him mentally, She must make a con- 
inval Investment in self-improvement and in intellectual 
hamı so that her mental growth will compensate for 
he gradual loss of physical charm, She must keep 
wr husband's admiration, and if he is a progressive 
man he is not likely to admire a wife who stands 
till mentally, Admiration is a very important part of 
uve, 

You may be very sure that if you have an ambitious 


iusband you must do something to keep up with him | 


resides lounging, idling about the home, reading silly 
iovels, dressing stylishly and waiting for him to retunt 
t night. 
im, that you have little interest outside, that vou are 


ot broadening and deepening your life in other wavs | 


y extending your interests, reaching out for self-en- 
gement, self-improvement, he will be disappointed 
1 you, and this will be a great strain upon his love 


Keeping Pace With the Husband 


It is impossible for a girl who has had only a little 
houling to appreciate the transforming power that 
omes from liberal education and broad culture. For 
je sake of her husband and children and her own 
exce of mind and satisfaction, she should try to improve 
erell in every possible way. Think of what it means 
) be able to surround one's home with an atmosphere 
' refinement, culture and superior intelligence! The 
vality of one's own ideals has a great deal to do with 
ie quality of the ideals of one’s family. 

Even considered alone fram the standpoint of self- 
tection, as a safeguard, a woman ought to get a lib- 
al education; a college education, if possible. The 
ditions of home life in this country are such that it 
very difficult for the wife to keep up with her hus- 
‘id's growth, to Keep pace with him, because he is 
“tantly in an ambition-arousing, stimulating environ- 
ent, Unless she is unusually ambitious and has 
tat power of application and concentration and plenty 

leisure, she is hkely to drop behind her husband, 

As a rule, the husband has infinitely more to encour- 
cand stimulate him than has the wife. Success itself 
4 tremendous tonic. The consciousness of perpetual 
umph, of conquering things, is a great stimulus, 
lt is true that women have developed more admira- 
¢ and loving qualities in their home life than have 
en; but during all these centuries, while women have 
en shut up in the home, men have been touching 
nds with the great, busy world, absorbing knowledge 

human sature and broadening their minds by coming 

o contact with men and things. They have devel- 
ed independence, stamina, strength, by being com- 
lled to solve the larger, more practical problems of 
The business man and the professional man are really 

a perpetual school, a great practical university. 
e strenuous life, however dangerous, is essentially 
ucative, The man has the incalculable advantage of 
reat variety of experiences and of freshness of view. 
15 continually coming in contact with new people, 
w things, being molded by a vast number of forces 
the busy world which never touch the wife 
f women, equally with men, do not continue to 
wand expand after marriage, how can we expect 

© improvement? Woman must ascend to higher, 

Jer planes, or both man and woman must descend, 
Male and female created He them.” There is no 
rating them; they must rise or fall together. 

"The woman's cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godike, bund or free,” 

Many a man has tired of his wife because she has not 
pt pace with him; because, instead of growing 
jader and keener as the years pass, she has become 

row. It never occurs to him that the fault may be 

jolly hisown. In the early vears of their married life 
perhaps laughed at her “dreams,” as he called 

t longings for self-improvement. He discouraged, if 

did not actually Oppose, every effort she made to 

w to the full stature of her womanhood. His in- 
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If he sees that your sun rises and sets in | 
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Wm. M. Wood President 
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American 
men and women are 
the best dressed individuals 

in the world. The American 
Woolen Company has done much to 
make this possible by furnishing annually 
more than fifty million yards of cloth at a 
price that would be impossible on any 
smaller scale of production. 


The wool grower, the American 
Woolen Company, the cloak and 
garment manufacturer, the retail 
clothier and the wearer are part- 
ners. They all benefit by our un- 
equalled facilities for buying raw 
matenal and by our wonderful sys- 


a ` tematized methods of producing 
SA i 


Ca 
ee op dependable facrics at prices 
- f 

l 


representing the smallest margin 
of proht to ourselves. 


Order the cloth as 
well as the clothes. 


It ts lo your advantage to demand American 
Woolen Company's fabrics made by skilled 
American experts, American machinery, 
and American methods in 34 complete 
mills operated by 30,000 men and 
women at an annual payroll exceed- 
ing thirteen million dollare, 


ASK YOUR TAILOR, UKY GOODE MEALA S 
OR MODIETE Foe aMmtricaN woOoLEN 
COMPANY'S TADKICE THOUSANDS (iF 
nyi 


American Woolen Co. of New York 
SALES DEPARTMENT 


American Woolen Building 


18th to Iah Sreet, on 4th Avenue, New York 
J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL, Selling Agent 
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This picture shows simply an exaggera- ” 


ted case of what happens when Soap eit ` 
Powder is made by the new method. Ypi 
Each Grain of Soap Powder is POPPED 
—FLUFFED—FLAKED—it Fills more 
space—yet does no more work. 
Besides—Water is added to Increase the 
Weight—again Decreasing the value of the 


Powder. 
POPPED, FLUFFED 


PEARTINE s NOT FoAkep.watenep 


PEARLINE is the same DRY— 
DENSE—CONDENSED—EFFICIENT 
Soap Powder it has been for 30 years. A 
tablespoonful will do the work of several of 
these Popped Look Big Powders. PEAR- 
LINE is more than ever 


BEST sy TE 


Matter of 


Intelligence. 
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THIS 'PHOTO SHOWS SIXTY KERNELS 
OF CORN BEFORE AND AFTER HOPPING, 


60 KERNELS OF UNPOPPED CORN WEIGH 
6 GRAMS AND FILL %0F A CUBIC INCH 


60 KERNELS POPPED WEIGH 6 GRAMS 
AND FILL 7% CUBIC INOHES. 

WEIGHT REMAINED THE SAME—VOLUME 
INCREASED 16 TIMES, 
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You Get One of These Books 
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BILTMORE NURSERY 


Box 1038, Biltmore, N. C. 


10 Cherry Trees $1.95 


These 10 Hardy Cherry Trees—prononnced by Mr. Green the 
best varieties on earth, to you for ja $1.0. Everyone a first. 
clase, Largest size, 2 year-old free. Kend the lat, One Dryhouse, 
threeearly Richmond, five Montmorency, one English Morello; 
‘This ja only one of many Bargain Collestions of tress to be found lo our 101} Catalog 
—jargee, Baer aod better thas prer belare. Nead for 1} 


AGENTS PRICES CUT IN TWO g 


Greens [rees 


We hare no agenta—sell directly only—our pricas one Walt what agenta cbarge. Al) 
and free fr w s- 


are the best. On their own roots. Express an ja 
under a special plan. Growing plante delivered PREB, no 
Matter where you live, SotlaMvrion pud safe arrival guar- 
anteed. 60 years’ experience. Write for 1911 


“Dingee Guide to RoseCulture” 


Leading Rose Cats lug of America—104 pages. Malied FAE E. 
Describes sud prices neurly 1,000 y — of Roses and other 
desirable plants; tells how tu grow thon; wl 

Vegetable seeds. Estubliahel 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE A COSARD CO., Box 14, West Grove, Pe 


BUCKEYES 
50 EGG 


INCUBATOR 


Simple, A AY complete. Guar- 
anteed to hatch every hatchable egg. Sold 
on 40 days triel with money back in case of 
failure. 000 ìn use u your dealer doesn’t 
d two boses -Making Money the Buckeye \ 
cata) and two fy ing y the Buckeye 
“Si Cocks trom 50 Eggs," Pree, 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 585 W. Eucuo Avenue, Spamcrieto, Omo 
Gullders of Buckeye Portable Poultry Houses, Sold Cheapar Than You Can Bulid Them 


Incubator of Quality 


A 
Worid’s Best Hatcher 
The Intent Improved machine of Robert H. 
Fasex, of inoubator fama, Full particulars f 
V1 catalog, in which Mr. K expla 
ome people make money in the Powl 
With equal chances others fai 


FENCE THAT HAS 
SPLENDID STVLE 


‘This fence adds to the valor ot amit 
arty- We can quote you on a hundred 
Peas at innnufacturer's pricoe—many cheaper than woot, Send 
Fence for public and pi aroha 

aoi 


other enclosure 
THE WARO FENCE CO.. 


t h 
to do it ERER 


> F) Depi. 28, Hyde Park, Nase. 


in ordering by mail from our advertisers 
Be Careful to write your name and address plainly. 


A little care in this will save all much trouble. 


Better mention Suce: azine, tod. j} 
Dig WEER AT Je G 


diference or hostility quenched the hopes she had 
indulged before marriage. The bitterness of her disap- 
pointment crushed her spirit. She lost her buoyancy 
and enthusiasm and gradually sank to the level of a 
household drudge. And the husband wonders what 
has changed the joyous, high-spirited girl he married 
into the dull, apathetic woman who now performs her 
duties like an automaton. 

There are to-day thousands of wives doing the work 
of ordinary housemaids, who, putting it on a low stan- 
dard, are smothering ability to earn perhaps more 
money than the men who enslave them, if they only 
had an opportunity to unfold the powers which God 
has given them; but they have been brought up from 
infancy to believe that marriage is the only real career 
for a Woman, that these longings and hungerings for 
self-expression are to be smothered, covered up by the 
larger duties of a wife and mother. 

If the husbands could change places with their wives 
for a year, they would feel the contracting, narrowing 
influence in which the average wife lives. Their minds 
would soon cease to reach out, they would quickly feel 
the pinching, paralyzing effect of the monotonous exist- 
ence, of doing the same things every day, year in and 
year out. The wives, on the other hand, would soon 
begin to broaden out. Their lives would become 
ticher, fuller, more complete, from contact with the 
world, from the constant stretching of their minds over 
large problems. 


Women Are Subjected to Great Nervous Strain 

| have heard men say that remaining in the home on 
Sunday or holidays just about uses them up; that it is 
infinitely harder and more trying than the same time 
spent in their occupations, and that while they love 
their children, their incessant demands, noise and con- 
fusion would drive them to drink if they had to bear it 
all the time. Strong men admit that they can not stand 
these little nerve-racking vexations of the home. Yet 
they wonder why the wife and mother is nervous, and 
seem to think that she can bear this sort of thing three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year without going 
away and getting relief for a half-dozen days during the 
whole time. Few men would exchange places with 
their wives, Their hours are shorter, and when their 
day's work is done, it 1s done, while a wife and mother 
not only works all day, but is also likely to be called 
during the night. If anyone is disturbed in the night 
by the children, it is the mother; rarely the father. 

How long would men continue to conduct their 
business offices or factories with the primitive, senseless 
methods in vogue in the average kitchen to-day? Man 
puts all his inventiveness, his ingenuity, in improving 
methods, in facilitating his business and getting the 
drudgery out of his work in his office and factory, but 
the wife and mother still plods along in an ill-titted 
kitchen and laundry. And yet our greatest modern in- 
ventor has said that the cares of the home could be re- 
duced to a minimum and the servant problem solved if 
the perfectly practicable devices for lightening house- 
hold labor were adopted in the home ! 

“But,” many of our men readers will say, ‘is there 
any profession in the world grander than that of home 
making? Can anything be more stimulating, more 
elevating, than home making and the rearing of children ? 
How can such a vocation be narrowing or monotonous >” 

Of course itis grand. There is nothing grander in 
the universe than the work of a true wife, a noble 
mother. But it would require the constitution of a 
Hercules, an infinitely greater patience than that of a 
Job, to endure such work with almost no change or 
outside variety, year in and year out, as many wives 
and mothers do, without breaking down, 

The average man does not appreciate how almost 
devoid of incentives to broadimindedness, to many- 
sidedness, to liberal growth, the home life of many 
women Is, 

There is a disease called arrested development, in 
which the stature of the adult remains that of a child, 
all physical growth and expansion having stopped, 

One of the most pitiable phases of American life and 
one of the most discouraging elements in our civiliza- 
tion is the suppressed wife who is struggling with 
arrested development after marriage. 


Marriage Should Not Retard a Woman's 
Mental Growth 


I have known of beautiful young wives who went to 
their husbands with the same assurance of confidence 
and trust as to theirhopes and ambitions with which a 
child would approach its mother, only to meet with a 
brutal rebuff for even venturing to have an ambition 
which did not directly enhance the husband's comfort 
or convenience in his home. 

It is a strange fact that most men think that when a 
woman marries she goes to her hew home with 
as rigid vows as the monks take on entering the 
monastery, or the nuns the convent, and they regard 
the suggestion of a career for her, which does net directly 
bear upon the home, as domestic treason. 

There are some women, especially sensitive ones, 
who would never again tell their husbands of their 
hopes and aspirations after they had been laughed at 
and ridiculed a few times, but would be forever silent, 
even when the canker of bitter disappointment was 
consuming them. . 

Suppose a gir) has, the brains and the ability of a 
George Eliot and she marries a young business man who 
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thinks that writing articles or books or devoting a large 
part of her time to music is all nonsense; that her 
place is at home, taking care of it and bringing up 
her children, and denies her the right to exercise her 
talent. How would he like to have the conditions 
reversed? It is true that woman is peculiarly fitted 
for the home, and every normal woman should have 
a home of her own, but her career should not be 
confined or limited to jt any more than a man’s. {do 
not see why she should not be allowed to live the life 
normal to her; why she should be denied the right of 
self-expression, any more than the man. And I regard 
that man as a tyrant who tries to cramp her in the 
natural expression of her ambition or sneers at, mags 
and criticizes her for seeking to bring out, te 
unfold, the sacred thing which the Creator has given her. 
This is one of her inalienable rights which no man 
should dare interfere with. If he does, he deserves the 
unhappiness which is likely to come to his home. 

I believe in marriage, but | do not believe in thal 
marriage which paralyzes self-development, strangle: 
ambition, discourages evolution and self-growth, anc 
which takes away the life purpose. 

A wife should neither be a drudge nor a dressed-up 
doll; she should develop herself by self-effort, just a: 
her husband develops himself. She should not put her 
self in a position where her inventiveness, resourceful 
ness and individuality will be paralyzed by lack o 
motive. 

We hear a great deal about the disinclination of col 
lege girls to marry, If this is a fact, it is largely due ti 
the unfairness of men. The more education girls get 
the more they will hesitate to enter a condition o 
slavery, even under the beautiful guise of home. 

Is it any wonder that so many girls refuse to marry 
tefuse to take chances of suppressing the best thing i 
them? Is it any wonder that they protest against put 
ling themselves in a position where they will not b 
able to deliver to the world the sacred message whic 
the Creator has given them? 

To be continually haunted by the ghosts of strangle 
talents and smothered faculties prevents real content 
ment and happiness. Many a home has been mad 
miserable, not because the husband was not kind an 
affectionate, not because there was not enough to e: 
and to wear, but because the wife was haunted wit 
unrealized hopes and disappointed ambitions and ex 
pectations. 


The Tragedy of Stifed Ambition 


Is there anything more pitiful than such a stifled lii 
with its crushed hopes? ls there anything sadder tha 
to go through life conscious of talents and powers whic 
we can not possibly develop; to feel that the best thin 
in us must be strangled for the want of opportunity 
for the lack of appreciation even by those who love t 
best; to know that we can never by any possibilit 
reach our highest expression, but must live a sordid lil 
when under different conditions a higher would t 
possible ? 

A large part of the marital infelicity about whic 
we hear so much comes from the husband's attempt | 
cramp his wife's ambition and to suppress her norm 
expression. A perversion of native instinct, a constat 
stifling of ambition, and the longing to express onese 
naturally, gradually undermine the character and le: 
to discontentment and unhappiness. A mother who 
cramped and repressed transmits the seeds of disco 
tent and one-sided tendencies to her children. 

The happiest marnages are those in which the rig] 
of husband and wife to develop broadly and natural 
along individual lines has been recognized by ead 
The noblest and most helpful wives and mothers a 
those who develop their powers to their fullest capacit 

Woman is made to admire power, and she likes 
put herself under the domination of a masterful m: 
and rest in his protection. But it must be a volunta 
obedience which comes from admiration of origin 
force, of sturdy, rugged, masculine qualities. 

The average man can not get away from the idea 
his wife’s service to him personally; that she is a sc 
of running mate, not supposed to win the race, but 
help pull him along so that he will win it. He can n 
understand why she should have an ambition whi 
bears no direct relation to his comfort, his well-bein 
his getting on in the world, 

The very suggestion of woman's inferiority, that s 
must stand in the man’s shadow and not get ahead 
him, that she does not have quite the same rights 
anything that he has, the same property rights, t 
same suffrage rights; in other words, the whole su 
gestion of woman's inferiority, has been a crimir 
wrong to her. Many women who are advocati 
woman's suffrage perhaps would not use the bal 
if they had it. Their fight is one for freedom 
do as they please, to live their own lives in their o 
way. The greatest argument in the woman’s suffra 
movement is woman's protest against unfair, unil 
treatment by men. Man’s opposition to woman st 
frage is merely a relic of the old-time domestic b: 
barism. It is but ‘another expression of his detern 
nation to " boss" everybody and everything about hi 

The time will come when men will be ashamed tt 
they ever opposed woman’s suffrage. Think of am 
considering it right and just for his most ignorant wor 
man to have an equal vote with himself on pub 
matters and yet denying the right to his educated w 
and daughters, I fi 
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The Next President 
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allowances for these influences, the Taft convention in 
Chicago was an expression of a popular demand that 
some man be chosen who should keep faith with the 
people and not act as a tool for Big Business. 

How Mr. Taft kept that faith the people know. 
What he did was to betake himself, bag and baggage, 
immediately after the election, into the camp of Special 
Privilege where he has remained ever since. 

Note the consequences. Another nomination is de- 
sired. Mr. Taft again wants delegates. Again there is 
the Presidential prestige, the Southern patronage, and 
Brother Charles's check-book working in his favor. 

But how about those other forces, Public Sentiment 
ind Big Business ? 

Does Big Business now oppose the Taft nomination ? 
Let us see. What is the attitude of those champions 
of Special Privilege who were opposing him three years 
go? Joseph Benson Foraker appeared on the stump 
ast November endorsing Taft. So did Messrs. Fair- 
yanks, Knox and Cannon. Senator Crane has become 
Taft's manager. Penrose of Pennsylvania is one of the 
sulwarks of Taft's administration. Senator Aldrich is 
Chief Counselor. All these are working oepnly for the 
econd term. Special Privilege is more than reconciled 
o Taft. Special Privilege is eager. 

On the other side there is Public Sentiment, voiced by 
uch men as former President Roosevelt, Senator La 
“ollette, Senator Beveridge, Gifford Pinchot and other 
eaders of the Progressive movement. 

Public Sentiment has not approved Taft’s surrender 
o Big Business. If Public Sentiment could find ex- 
ession through a direct vote, there is no doubt that 
faft’s nomination would be impossible. But there is 
o such thing as a Presidential primary, outside the 
late of Oregon. That state, some time in Apn), 
o12, will make the first application of a new Presi- 
ential preference law, and will, no doubt, show an 
verwhelming preference for some Progressive candidate 
lected from the group named above. 

In several other Western states popular government 
as developed far enough so that Public Sentiment 
ominates. This is true of states like Washington, 
ansas, lowa, Wisconsin, and to some extent Calitornia 
nd the two Dakotas, Indiana, Minnesota and Michi- 
in, In these states, Public Sentiment will probably 
revail against the wishes of the machine representa- 
ves of Big Business and delegations will go from them 
edged to use all their influence in the convention tu 
event Taft's nomination. 


No Chance for Public Sentiment to Win 


[he total of all the delegates from these states is scarcely 
third of the total number of delegates sitting in the 
avention. Another third are those cash and patron- 
e delegates from the South, and the temaining third 
è the machine-made delegates from such machine- 
ied states as Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode 
and, West Virginia and New York. In these states, 
iblic Sentiment is stili quite unable to cope with 
siness, acting through its agents in the Republican 
ganization. Penrose, Aldrich, Lorimer, Scott, Crane 
d the like will be able to bring their delegations to 
e convention pledged to serve the ends of Special 
vilege. Thus Special Privilege will have two-thirds 
the delegates; and the renomination of Mr. Taft will 
assured. 
But what becomes of Public Sentiment, the will of 
> majority, when it is crowded to the wall and 
ored by the controlling members of the party? 
The obvious answer is that it goes to the other party. 
True. But what if there be no other party? What 
ig Business captures the other party also? What if 
Democratic party takes its orders from the offices 
Special Privilege? What if the men who nominated 
ket should be the men to choose the candidate of 
Democratic party in 1912? What if Roger Sullivan, 
omas Taggart, Jim Smith and Charles Murphy are to 
de and boss the party’s next convention? Would 
Democratic party then afford a refuge to the voter 
ing from the scourge of Special Privilege ? 
Sut these are the very men who are the organization 
he Democratic party. They are the committeemen, 
ty are the men who raise and spend the party’s funds. 
y are the men who control the fortunes of the 
ty in their respective states. They are the men 
o “deliver”? delegates—who, in a word, are 
ected to deliver the delegates in the Democratic 
vention of 1912. 
an the reader discover any difference between 
er Sullivan and Billy Lorimer, except that one calls 
self a Democrat and the other calls himself a 
ublican? Can he discover any difference between 
Tose and Murphy? Between Murray Crane and 
ust Belmont? Between Aldrich of Rhode Island 
Jim Smith of New jersey? Are there any funda- 
tals of principle or policy which would be apt to 
‘rentiate the counsels of these “ Republican” and 
e z Democratic” managers of their respective 
ies 
m Smith of New Jersey was once a member of the 
ted States Senate. As Senator he voted for the 
mous sugar schedule. He became a candidate 
in for the Senate a short time ago, and when his 
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Union Increases Use 


When two groups of telephone 
subscribersare joined together the 
usefulness of each telephone is 
increased. 


Take the simplest case — two 
groups, each with three subscribers. 
As separate groups there are pos- 
sible only six combinations—only 
six lines of communication. Unite 
these same two groups, and instead 
of only six, there will be fifteen 
lines of communication. 


No matter how the groups are 
located or how they are connected 
by exchanges, combination in- 


creases the usefulness of each tele- 
phone, it multiplies traffic, it 
expands trade. 

The increase is in accordance 
with the mathematical rule. If two 
groups of a thousand each are 
united, there will be a million more 
lines of communication. 


No one subscriber can use all of 
these increased possibilities, but 
each subscriber uses some of them. 


Many groups of telephone sub- 
scribers have been united in the Bell 
System to increase the usefulness of 
each telephone, and meet the pub- 
lic demand for universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy — 


One System 


Universal Service 


Why Goodyear Tire 
Sales Trebled 


Last year the sales of Goodyear Tires multi- 
Plied three times over—jumped to $8,500,000. 

Sixty-four leading motor car makers have 
contracted for Goodyears for 1911. 


At the big Automobile Shows held this year, 
up to this writing, more pneumatic tired cars 
were equipped with Goodyears than with any 
other make. 


These figures show how the tide of demand, 
from those who know, is turning to Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Can’t Rim-Cut 
One reason is that these pat- 
ented tires get rid of rim-cut- 
ting entirely. That avoids 2 big 
factor in tire cost. It enables 


(jOODSYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


one, if necessary, to run on a punctured tire. 
We control the only method ever invented for mak- 
ing a practical tire which can’t rim-cut. 


10% Oversize 


Another reason is that Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
average 10 per cent oversize. That means 10 per cent 
mote tire—more carrying capacity—with no extra cost. 
It takes care of the extras one always adds to a car. 
With the average car it adds 25 per cent to the tire 
mileage. 

These patented tires, until lately, cost 20 per cent 
more than other standard tires. Now, because of 
enormous production, they cost 
but an equal price. You can cut 
tire bills immensely by. insisting 
on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 


Ask us for our Tire Book~filled 
with important facts. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Seventy-Seventh Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 


We Make Ail Sorts of Rubber Tires 
(168) 
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Rémoh Gems 


. X Not Imitations 


The preatest trinniph of 
the l ric furnace a | 
marvelously reconst: uote) Í 
peni Looks a dia- 
mand — wears like n dids 
mond—brlhaney Ruaa 
teed Jorever—stands flim, 
fire and acii ke m Awi || 
mowmt. ftar no pame, foil 
or urlificlal backing, Set 
Only tn I4 Karat Solel gold 

tiu Jit, the cust ot 
Matnawle arantcel to contain 
po glass— wiil cut lass Sent 
ou approval, Muney cheerfully 
refunded ii nöt p cuy anti 

twctory. Write y Jor our 
Y De-Luertewel Hook ~ ith tree lor 
the asking, Address— 


p\ Jewelry Co. 
451 N. Broadway 
St, Lou! 


is, Mo. 


% + Absolute Security 


~f GOLD BONDS o 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 


ey VIPTH AVESER, SEW YORK 


Owners of Extensive New York Realty 


Weite tor thouwktet = 


Try the enine fur 50 


FULLY GUARANTEED ES fate eh ate nee 
wal 

30 Days Trial wet siti fe 

3 H. P. $42 


jour mont 
itireiy con- 
one lever. 
Bronze Propeller and 
: Catalogue and Spretal 
Stuffing box included omr w Demonstrators. 
ILE BOAT .& ENGINE CO. 
RII Filer Street Ludingt Mich. 


nae Books for personal 
uia costing Troi Se to 

chinplete nnalysis of 
Interesting descriptive 
Kerorer Te Weoteom & ta, 34 Kim Street, Sew Maven, (L 


Cash Account? $5 % rah. 


expenses hy days, weeks, month and pears. 
cireulare tree, 


A Correction | 


In the December number of SUCCESS, 
Popular Mechanics was quoted in com- 
bination with this magazine at a price 
of $2.50. This was an error, as the 
publishers of Popular Mechanics do 
not permit its inclusion in any clubbing 
offer, allowing it to be quoted only at 
its regular price of $1.50. 


Are You an 
Organizer? 


We want several experienced organizers 
in each state to organize men and boys 
for our business. 

The work is extremely fascina- 
ting and pays well to producers. 
By paying well, we don't 
mean a few dollars each week. 

It is something different. There 
is a prestige and dignity about it 
that alone makes the work worth 

while and worth doing. 


Tell us your qualifications for such em- 
ployment in letter, 


Address 
The National Post Company 


“29 East 22d Street New York 
(See “In the Editor's Confidence) 


candidacy was opposed by Woodrow Wilson, it was 
Roger Sullivan of Mingis who sent word to Wilson 
that his opposition to Smith might make it impor sible 
for lilinois to bring a Wilson delegation to the coy ven- 
tion of 1912. Behold the subtle workings of Big Busi- 
ness! Sullivan of the Ogden Gas Company in Chicago, 
Jim Smith of the sugar schedules in New Jersey! 
What was the influence that brought Sullivan to 
Smith's support? What-was the significance of that 
first command from the political representative of 
Special Privilege to the budding candidate for the 
Presidential nomination ? 

Woodrow Wilson did not, in fact, cease to oppose 
Smith's nomination. But Roger Sullivan did cease to 
espouse the nomination of Woodrow Wilson, And so 
did certain New York publications noted for their 
fidelity to Special Privilege. 


Whom Will These Gentlemen Nominate 


There is talk of Judson Harmon of Ohio. No doubt 
Harmon is their man. For years Harmon was attorney 
for the J. P, Morgan iiterests. As receiver for the 
Cinannati, Hamilton and Dayton Railway, he gained 
the confidence of Wall Street, Mr. Harmon's environ- 
ment has been such as to favor the development of the 
Business conscience and the Business pomt of view, 
He is a survival of a race of politicians which belongs 
to a former generation, and is a graduate of a school of 
politics whose teachings have no relation to the prob- 
Jems of to-day. The one thing to be noted is the fact 
that in his long career in public life Mr, Harmon has 
never once committed any act which has brought upon 
himself the enmity of Special Privilege. 

There was a lime—and it was not very long ago— 
when Woodrow Wilson, the new Governor of New 
Jersey, was looked upon as “sale and sane," No 
doubt former Senator Junes Smith of that staite so re- 
garded him when he sed the corrupt machine which 
he controlled to make Dr. Wilson the Democratic nom- 
inee, But of late the Business politicians have begun 
to doubt. Dr, Wilson's refusal to take orders from 
Roger Sullivan was one blow to their coutidence. His 
persistent support of the Senatorial primary act and the 
candidate endorsed by that primary is another cause 
for their doubt Finally, Governor Wilson has declared 
himself as favorable to the system of popular govern- 
ment worked out in Oregon—a system which is anath- 
ema to the whole schuol of Special Privilege politics. 

But the record is not clear; for there are other decla- 
rations which do not harmonize with these Hater ones. 
When he was writing books, Dr. Wilson spoke of 
democracy in these words: 

“Leadership can not belong to the multitude.” 
t Masses of men can not be self-directed; neither can 
groups of communities.” “Questions of government 
are infinitely complex questions, and no multitude can 
of themselves form clear-cut, comprehensive, consistent 
conclusions touching them.” “' Neither legislation nor 
administration) can be done at the ballot box," 


Wilson Endorses Oregon System 


Perhaps Governor Wilson should not be held too 
strictly to account for statements written into text- 
books, when his Knowledge of these things was purely 
academic. It may be that a public speech, delivered as 
recently as that at Frankfort on November 29, does not 
express the Woodrow Wilson of to-day. lt is even 
more recently that he wrote of the plan of government 
used in Oregon, 

"1 believe the Oregon system of popular government 
laws bas wrought a fundamental valom of previous 
corruption and has brought to the people of that state 
truly representative government in the place of fa- 
grantly misrepresentative government. 

As president of Princeton, Woodrow Wilson no 
doubt believed that ‘neither legislation nor adminis- 
tration can be done at the ballot box.” But after a 
state campaiga arid a lesson in practical politics admin- 
istered by Roger Sullivan of Illinois, Woodrow Wilson 
has become an advocate of Oregon's “* Statement Num- 
ber One,” the initiative, referendum and recall, and 
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A Slump in Chanteclers 


retum: Mr. Vogel, his face toward the wall, was 
maintaining a stout silence. Lazinsky was nervously 
pacing the floor, Miss Rosenbaum, her elbows on the 
typewriter and her chin on her folded hands, was med- 
ilating sympathetically over the predicament of her 
employers, 

“Well?” they all exclaimed as suon as Phil entered 
the office, 

“Well, nothing!” he said, throwing his hat on a 
chair and joming Lazinsky in measuring the floor with 
quick and nervous steps. 

He told them of his visits and dwelt rather broadly 
on the bold frant that Smolnick had presented and of 
his threat to sue for twenty thousand dollars should the 
contract be violated, 


“ble takes us fora fool!" shouted Vogel” ** Better 
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possibly, the single tax as applied by the local contro} 
of the county taxing power. 

Representative Champ Clark js also mentioned as 2 
Presidential possibility. He has a record which 1s 
quite creditable and his course as Speaker of the next 
House of Representatives will help to place him in his 
relation to the Public Interest and to Special Privilege. 
if Mr, Clark has any chance for the Democratic noni- 
nation, it will be as the candidate of Public Sentiment 
against the machine control of the party. 

Which brings us to the question: What chance bas 
a people's candidate for the Democratic nomination ? 
As in the Republican camp, the struggle is between the 
machine representatives of Big Business and the diffused 
pressure of unorganized Public Sentiment, In such a 
struggle there is small chance for Public Sentiment. In 
the Republican campaign of three years ago, when 
Public Sentiment won, it was because Public Sentiment 
Was stirred and organized by Theodore Rovsevelt, then 
President. In the Democratic party, the only man who 
corresponds to Roosevelt in the confidence which the 
pos feels in his utterances, and the attention which 

e may command, is William Jennings Bryan. Mr. 
Bryan might direct and stir Public Sentiment for a 
people's candidate with some success. He might defeat 
the attempts of Big Business and the Democratic otgan- 
ization to name Harmon or some other Business candi- 
date. With # popular people's candidate this might be 
done. What Mr, Bryan thivks about the mutter, or 
what he will do he has not yet disclosed. 


Here is the Situation 


The issue is Special Privilege vs. The People, The 
orgamization of the Republican party is controlled by 
Special Privilege. The organization of the Democratic 
party is controlled by Special Privilege. The Republican 
candidate of Special Privilege is William Howard Tatt. 
The Democratic candidate of Special Privilege is Judson 
Harmon. Opposed to these nominations is a diffuses 
unorganized peptic Sentiment. The candidates of this 
Public Sentiment are Robert M. La Follette, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and perhaps Woodrow Wilson, Champ 
Clark, A. J. Beveridge, Gifford Pinchot, Joseph Folh 
and A, B. Cummins, 

Do you see how the candidates divide? 
longer Republican and Democrat, 
ilege and the People's Interests, 

Suppose the whole list of Presidential possibilite 
could to-morrow be submitted to a popular vote 
Would Taft and Harmon lead the list? 

Unless you answer yes, you must admit that th 
people are confronted with a set of loaded dice; tha 
Special Privilege is dealing from the bottom of th 
Bat and that so far as Special Privilege and th 
‘eople are concerned, it isa case of heads | wiv 
tails you lose," 

When the two conventions meet fifteen month 
from now, the big fight between Special Privilege an 
the People’s Interests will be over, I Public Sentime 
compels the nomination of a People's candidate b 
either ey, the gume of Special Privilege will b 
blocked. Taft could not wit against Wilson, Folk « 
Champ: Clark, Nor could Harmon win against L 
Follette, Roosevelt or Gifford Pinchot. The brand o 
Special Privilege is easy to detect, and if you give ther 
half a chance the people will discriminate. 

Meantime, what can the people do? The only sub 
stitute for the verdict of a regularly organized primar 
is the expression of the people's will as voiced throug 
the press. The independent press and the independe! 
magazines can do much. It was through these th: 
Roosevelt always worked, The professional potiticia 
is a coward, The one thing he most dreads is a hosti 
Public Sentiment. While in secret he serves Speci: 
Privilege, the breath of his political life is the favor « 
the people. The people's will, expressed openly an 
publicly, is the Hig Stick before which the politicia 
trembles. A clearly-voiced, wide-spread demand for 
People’s candidate may yet defeat the bi-partisan cor 
spiracy of Special Privilege. 

But there is no time to be lost, The machinery } 
Special Privilege is at work. The People’s time is nov 
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It is no 
It is Special Priv- 
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We fave it a strike than pay him twenty thousar 
dollars." 

A strike!" exclaimed Phil. ‘Get stuck with 
the orders, ruin the season and lose our customer 
pet have a strike now and it's good-by the Vogel 
azinsky Hat and Trimming Manufacturing Compa 
It's a cinch.” 

OL course, a strike was out of the question. } 
one Knew that better than the two heads of t 
tinn. 

© And is that so?” asked Lazinsky. "Il he goes 
have a lawsuit with us in a court he gets Twenty tho 
sand -doltars for damages already 7" 

"Can't tell just how much he gets, but Couns 
Rosenthal says that he gets heavy damages” 

“Rosenthal, the lawyer, he said so?” ask 
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Lazinsky, ‘‘Oh, Philipel, mightel be you can fix it, 
How can we pay such a big sum already ? ? We willbe 
ruined." 

“ After all, there ain't no reason why it’s up to me,” 
said Philip. ‘1 am only a drummer," 

"Philip, vou talk it like a man what is not true to 
his firm,” sud Vogel. *'You do the right thing, and 
you become a partner already yet maybe,” 
~ Philip sank into a chair and was lost in thought, 
Vogel found it tiresome to stay in the office, so with- 
out saying a word, he picked up his hat and walked 
out 

“He goes home already whenever there is troub e, 
wit itt” complained Lazinsky, ‘What does he 
cate? 

Having telieved himself of this uncalled-for expression 
of bitterness he followed his partner's example and left 
the office 

Phil, you are so bright,” exclaimed Miss Rosen- 
baum, as soon as Lazinsky had disappeared. '* Can't 
you think of some way out of it?” 

"This is how it is,” complained Phil. “When they 
are in hot Water, it’s up to me to pull them out. Then 
it is ‘Philipel’ and ‘Philipel’—and then | become a 
partner for sure. But the minute everything is all 
nght again, there is one excuse or another.” 

“It's your duty, Phil, to the firm,” she said, slowly 
"Besides, | think that this time they will make you a 
partner, and then we will get married.” 

Phil did not answer. With his legs on the desk, his 
heal on the edge of the revolving office chair and 
hus face screwed into the shape of a wrinkled interro- 
gation point, he was watching the smoke of his cigar 
nse to the ceiling. He remained in this position for 
several minutes, then jumped up with a start, 

"Say, Min, tell the foreman to stop work on the 
Smotnick order. No strike for ts, understand?" 

“And have a lawsuit” asked the girl. 

‘Lawsuit nothing!" he exclaimed; and taking up 
he hat, he ran out of the place. 


s a small office of a large building in Newspaper Row, 

M. Pierre Murrier, an old Americanized Frenchman, 
asusted by two young French-Americans, was editing 
Di La Mode, a journal ** devoted to styles and fashions 
of the millinery trade.” 

M. Murtrier was perusing the pages of a French paper, 
marking with his blue pencil the items to be chipped, 
whet Phil arrived at the editor-publisher's desk. 

Ah, Mr. Philip Markson. How ees my dear 
Heud?” greeted the polite proprietor of De La Mode, 
“What ces the good word?" 

“Dropped in to see the latest,” said Phil. ‘' We are 
shout to make up the stock and | always make sure 
hat there will be no come-back, How is Chantecler? 
Still the go?" 

“Yes, Chantecler and the inverted shapes and Per- 
ian effects in trimming ces the go, as you call eet, Mr. 
Markson," 

“Too bad,™ said Phil 

“ Eet ees too bad? Why so?" asked the editor. 

‘Because, to tell the truth, we have a heavy stock 
iÍ Parisian plumes and a large quantity of quills, some 
\d-rose ribbons, and some of the old birds that we 
vould like to place on the market. If Chantecler went 

the devil, understand, we could get rid of our stock, 
Jon't these papers say something about French society 
adies turning against the rooster?" 

“ Here isan item in Le Dernier Cri,” spoke up young 
jenn Carreau, one of the assistants, “where it says 
hat Comtesse Castellene-Barrére made her appearance 
m the Champs Elysées in ‘le chapeau à la Tyrole.' 
[Ne item adds that this may mean a change of fashion.” 
"Not in one appearance. Oh, no! Fashions don't 
hange so quickly, my dear Henri," said the editor. 

“ And yet it may,” remarked Phil. ‘' She may come 
ut again, and some other lady may do the same, and 
hen good-by Chantecler. And we are stuck.” 

“It eet does come in too late, we keep ect a secret a 
ouple of weeks," said the old man, ‘‘until the season 
esin and eet ces too late to change. Then the trade 
et ces protected.” 

"Very good of you to look out for the trade—and | 
ppreciate it, bet your sweet life 1 do,” said Phil. 

“But, say, ain't there a picture in the paper of the 
oWiMesse What's her name, with the hat on? Let me 
cone” 

‘Sure, here it is." 

Young Henri handed him the paper. Phil studied 
he illustration with the interest of a professional 
le signer, 

“Nice piece of headgear,” he said. “We can twist 
he old shapes and use about the same amount of 
material. What did you say they call it? Oh, well, 
ever mind the French name. | ain't going to tisk my 
teth saying it. | guess we'll call it—now what shall 
ve callit?” He stopped a moment; then exclaimed: 

‘That’s a fine good name. 1 guess we ‘ll call it the 
RFit hat.” 

“The what?" asked the amazed editor. 

_"*Surest thing vou know—the dingle-dingle hat. 
sav, can | have this photo. Thanks.” 

From the office of De La Mode, Phil ran to the X. Y. 
I. Addressing Company and gave a rush order to send 
wuld arcular letter, In that fetter the Vogel & Lazin- 
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The Social “Night Letter” 


Good form and good breeding demand 
prompt acknowledgment of social 
communications, and a considera- 
tion for the plans of others. 


The Western Union provides a graceful 
means of meeting many exigencies 
of social life, combining the courtesy 
of a letter with immediate dispatch. 


Fifty words may be sent in a Night 
Letter for the price of a ten-word 
day message. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


“Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service.” 


HOLDER FOR GILLETTE BLADE ; 


ERFECT stropping depends absolutely upon a petoj per set to 
strop at THE IDENTICAL ANGLE AT WHICH 'THE BLADE WAS HONED. 
Perfect results CANNOT be obtained in any other way. THE “GRIFFON " 
AUTOMATIC STROPPER is made in three distinct model 
MODEL A—For MODEL R- Sener 


Gem Jr., Ever Ready For Star, Gem ‘or 
Keen Kutter, Enders, ete. “Griffon,” ete Gillette 


Simply push the handle to and fro; no matter how you use it, a perfect edge results, 


4 At your dealer's—or sent, all charges prepaid, upon GRIFFON CUTLERY WORKS 
Price $2.00 receipt of price by makers. Menten wo el Wanted. 489 Broadway, New York 
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Howto Own ci- 
Your Home: N 


Does This j 
Appeal No 
To YOU? 


The result of paying your landlord $25 per 
month rent for twelve years is this :—You have a 
pondle of rent receipts; he has $3600, and the 
ouse. 


By Our Plan You Can 
Own the House 


in the same length of time, and without paying 
any more money. 

It is a practical business proposition, backed by 
reputable business men, is easy, Cheap, and safe, 
and has been in successful operation for years, 
helping hundreds of rent payers become home 
owners. 

There is nothing speculative about the plan— 
you take no risk—your money is fully protected. 

Write for our book of information giving full 
details—it is free. 


Security Building Company 
1050 Insurance Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Help Yourself 
to this Typewriter 
Use it 10 Days Free 


You will find real pleasure in trpewriting your letters 
notes, speeches, ete., on the “Wellington.” It wil 
save you time and double your writing efficiency. 
Endorsed by stores, railroads, and professional men 
everywhere, Over 80,000in everyday use. The 


Wellington .yoMier 


is nota rebuilt machine, Comesto you direct from factory 
complete with carrylog case, cleaning brushes, etc, 

Does work as asany $100 
machine, Much more simple, 
and incomparably more dur- 
able. “Wellingtons have been 
used 7 years without costing 
one cent for repairs, Machine 
has 28 keys, $4 characters, 
weighs 171bs,, stands Sin. high. 


You can have a "Wellingion” 
for 10-day free trial, Write 
to-day for particulars. 


THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Lro., 
54 Riven Smer, 
Pratrsauacn, N. Y. 


Guaranteed I year 
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sky Hat and Trimming Manufacturing Company 
informed its worthy patrons that, in accordance with 
information recala, from Paris, the dingle-dingle hat 
was going to be the leader in style the coming season, 
and concluded with the offer to change the Chantecler 
and inverted shapes to the new hat on receipt of a tele- 
gram to that effect. 

“This here thing is to go to the entire trade,” 
ordered Phil, handing over his own private list, with 
names and addresses. ‘‘And, mind you, it’s a rush 
order too, and must be sent off to-night.” 

Both Vogel and Lazinsky were out of spirits the fol- 
lowing morning when they came to the office. A dis- 
turbed night, in which strikes and thousand-dollar bills 
had formed themselves into nightmares, did not improve 
their peace of mind. 

The day lagged on drearily. The senior partner was 
uncommunicative; Lazinsky walked the floor or fidgeted 
in his chair; Miss Rosenbaum, with the extravagant 
melancholy of her age and sex, continued to regard the 
situation with a heavy heart. 

But the depression of that day was nothing to the 
erturbation of the following morning, when ‘the two 
eads of the firm arrived at their office and found 

Minnie opening a great sheaf of telegrams, which Phil 
was reading. 

‘When a firm receives it so many telegrams at one 
time it is something wrong already,” declared Vogel. 
“Phil, what it is?” 

“The customers wire us that Chanteclers will not be 
in style nor the inverted shapes. They want the orders 
changed to the dingle-dingle hat,” he said. 

““The what !" exclaimed both men. 

" Dingle-dingle hat," said Phil—‘‘ the latest.” 

“We are ruined for sure,” shouted Lazinsky. “No?” 

“We have got it the orders for Chanteclers and the 
inverteds already, and we make them accept it,” de- 
clared Vogel. 

“Of course, you can go to court, but remember, we 
lose the customers when we quarrel with them," said 
Phil. ‘It ain’t an easy matter to keep a customer, 
is it?” 

The two partners were eyeing each other with 
amazed looks when Smolnick, breathless and excited, 
tushed into the office. 

‘Hello, Vogel. Hello, Lazinsky. You, here, too, 
Philip? Glad I found youin. Say, | want you to stop 
work on that order. There is a change in style.” 

“ Bet your sweet life there is,” said Phil, nodding to- 
ward the pile of telegrams on the desk. 

“You got them cancellations, too, ain't it? What 
you going to do with me?" 

"Well, | like that,” said Phil. ‘We are going to 
make your order and be only too happy to get rid of a 
lot of Chanteclers and inverteds. What do you sup- 
pose?” 

“If a man acts it the way you acted with us,” broke 
in Vogel, ‘‘he don’t deserve no pity, Smolnick.” 

‘t Yes, but if you do that | am a ruined man.” 

“Ruined nothing,” said Phil, sarcastically. ‘‘ Ain't 
there courts, and can’t you make your customers live 
up to the order-slips ?”: 

“And have them go back on me so that they give 
you all their orders, ain't it, Phil? That’s what you 
want!" 

‘Now, we get it square with you,” shouted Vogel. 
“You go home and get a big check ready when the 
order comes." 

“1 call back the order,” threatened Smolnick. 

‘And lay yourself open to a suit of damages ?" asked 
Phil. ‘‘You are crazy, Smolnick. Don't you think we 
will collect twenty thousand dollars from you? Say, 
you'll have to accept the order whether you want to or 
not. Never mind, the Empire Headgear Company is 
good enough, Smolnick, and if you think we are green- 
horns you make a mistake, the biggest mistake in your 
life, Smolnick; and our lawyer is just as good a lawyer 
as your lawyer is, Smolnick.” 

There was more pleading, but Vogel and Lazinsky 
were obdurate, 


When Doctors 


jealousy at such a tale. Arthur did not even wince. 
He was charming about it. Thought it very kind of 
the young fellow. Didn't blame him for being struck 
by the whiteness of herhands. Touched on the history 
of soap, which he happened to have been reading up in 
the encyclopedia at the Astor Library. And behaved 
altogether in such a thoroughly gentlemanly fashion 
that Maud stayed awake half the night, crying. 

If Maud had waited another twenty-four hours, there 
would have been no need for her to have taxed her 
powers of invention, for on the following day there 
entered the shop and her life a young man who was not 
imaginary—a Lothario of flesh and blood, He made 
his entry with that air of having bought most of the 
neighboring property; a manner which belongs exclu- 
sively to minor actors, men of weight in Wall Street 
and professional pugilists. 

Mr. "Skipper" Shute belonged to the last-named of 
the three classes. He had arnved from California the 
previous evening after settling with a certain Cyclone 
Josephs a question of superiority at one hundred and 
sixteen pounds which had vexed the sporting public for 
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“You can have the thousand-dollar deposit if you 
release me of the contract,” said Smolnick. 

“We can’t afford it,” said Lazinsky, ‘We have a 
chance to sell Chanteclers, and get rid of a large stock 
besides, ain't it?” 

“Well,” said Phil, ‘1 think we will show him some 
consideration. We will keep the deposit and give you 
back the contract." 

“What's you doing?" asked both Vogel and 
Lazinsky. 

* Just to show him that we have pity on a fellow 
even if his name is Smolnick, and even if he is only the 
proprietor of an unfair house.” 

There was more wrangling. Finally both copies of 
the contract were tom up and Smolnick ran out of the 
office. 

"Ain't you was too easy with that there loafer, 
Philip leben? ” asked Lazinsky, But Phil did not an- 
swer; he was telephoning to the union. 

“Is this the Hat Makers and Trimmers’ Union = 
Yes? Say, this 1s Vogel & Lazinsky. Just to tell 
you, Mr. Weinstein, that the Smolnick order is ċan- 
celled." 

He hung up the receiver and turned to Miss Rosen- 
baum. 

ti Now, Minnie,” he said, “‘ take down a letter which 
| want you to send in reply to all this bunch of tele- 
grams.™ And he dictated the following: 

"When we sent you the letter calling attention to 
the dingle-dingle hat, we thought that it was to be the 
coming leader this season, but we had a talk with the 
editor of the De La Mode and he informs us that this is 
by no means certain, The dingle-dingle hat, however, 
is bound to be very popular, and we, therefore, beg to 
advise you to make an add to the order instead of an 
exchange. 

"P.S. We have credited your account with the 
cost of the telegram.” 

‘t What, do you mean you sent them letters, Philip ? 
asked Lazinsky. 

‘*Bet your sweet life, | did. It's a cinch!" 

Vogel and Lazinsky stared at him with bulging eves. 

“ You talk with riddles, Philip,” said Vogel. "How 
you could done it?” 

‘Just done it, that’s all. 
the letters 7" 

“Oh, Phil!” exclaimed Miss Rosenbaum, who was 
the first to understand. 

The heads of the firm continued regarding their 
drummer with puzzled faces, Lazinsky leaned for- 
ward and lifted his head until his beard struck a right 
angle and his eyes assumed an upward gaze. Vogel 
sank deeper into his revolving chair and throwing it 
backward remained with his thumbs in his waistcoat 
pockets and his fingers projecting. After a period of 
profound silence the faces of the partners changed trom 
dumb amazement to expressive surprise and finally 
broadened in happy smiles of admiration. 

“Well, well, Mr. Vogel,” said Lazinsky, ‘' ain't | 
always said that Philip has a head on his shoulders?” 

“When aman acts it the way you acted with that 
loafer, Smolnick, he becomes it a partner sure, Philip, 
remarked Vogel—‘'as soon as the season is over— 
maybe.” 

Miss Rosenbaum made no comment. She carried 
the letter to the machine and began to work. But Phil 
saw that her face flushed and that her fingers trembled 
as they struck the keyboard. Phil bent over her and 
whispered: 

‘Ain't you happy, Minnie? 
married now, ain't we?” 

“Oh, Phil, | am so happy,” murmured Minnie 
“But let us wait until the season is over, It's safer, 
don't you think so, dear?” 

Phil was lost in thought for a moment and then he 
tapped the girl lightly on the shoulder. 

“Guess you're right, Minnie. We'll wait until | 
enter the firm—and after the season is over—say, then 
you and | are as good as married—the days ain't far 
when we 'Il be man and wifs—it's a cinch.” 
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isagree ‘rx 
over a year. Having successfully out-argued Mr. 
Josephs, mainly by means of strenuous work in the 
clinches, he was now on the eve of starting on a lucri- 
tive vaudeville tour with his celebrated inaudible mov- 
ologue. Asa result, he was feeling exceedingly pleased 
with the world in general and with Mr. Skipper Shute 
in particular. And when Mr, Shute was pleased with 
himself, his manner was apt to be of the breeziest. 

He breezed into the shop, took a seat, and, having 
cast an experienced eye at Maud) and found her_pleas- 
ing, extended both hands and observed: ‘‘Go the 
limit, kid,” 

At any olher lim Maud might have resented being 
addressed as “kid by a customer, but ‘now she wel- 
comed it. Withth exception of a slight thickening ol 
the lobe of one ear, Mr. Shute bore no outward signs 
of his profession. And being, to use his own phrase, a 
“swell dresser," he was really a most presentable 
young man, Just, in fact, what Maud needed. She 
säw in him her last hope. If any faint spark of his 
ancient fire still lingered in Arthur, it was through Mr. 
Shute that it must be fanned. 
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She smiled upon Mr. Shute. She worked on his 
obust fingers as if it were an artistic treat to be per- 
mitted to handle them, So carefully did she toil that 
he was still busy when Arthur, taking off his apron 
ind putting on his hat, went out for his twenty-minute 
unch, leaving them alone together. 

The door had scarcely shut when Mr. Shute bent 
orward, 

“Say!"" He sank his voice to a winning whisper, 
“You look good to muh,” he said, gallantly. 

“The idea !" said Maud, tossing her head. 


“On the level,” Mr. Shute assured her. 
Maud laid down her orange-sticks, 
“Don't be silly,” she said. "There. I've finished." 
"ive not,” said Mr. Shute. ‘‘Not by a mile. 
ay!" 
"Wel?" 
“What do you do with your evenings?" 
“TL go home.” 
"Sure. But when you don't? It's a poor heart 
hat never rejoices. Don't you ever whoop it up? The 
nad whirl,” explained Mr, Shute. *' Ice-cream soda : 
nd buckwheat cakes and a happy evening at lovely pA 
una Park. Say, why not come along to Coney some 
ld evening ? This evening?” \ 
“tam going to Coney Island with Mr. Welsh to- 
ight." ` 
“And who's Mr, Welsh?" 


“The gentleman who has just gone out." 

“Is that so? Well, he does n't look a live one, but 
maybe it’s just because he’s had bad news to-day, 
You never can tell,” He rose, “Farewell, Evelina, 
fairest of your sex. We shall meet again, Keep a 
tout heart.” And taking up his cane, straw hat and 
yellow gloves, Mr. Shute departed, leaving Maud to her 
houghts. 

She was disappointed. She had expected better re- 
nits, Mr. Shute had lowered with ease the record for 
ay badinage, hitherto held by the red-faced customer; 
et to all appearances there had been no change in Ar- 
hur's manner, But perhaps he had scowled (or bitten 
is lip), and she had not noticed it. Apparently he 
jad struck Mr. Shute, an unbiased spectator, as gloomy. 
erhaps at some moment when her eyes had been on 
ier work— She hoped for the best. 

Whatever his feelings may have been during the af- 
emoon, Arthur was undeniably cheerful that evening. 
fe was in excellent spirits. His light-hearted abandon 
n the Sliding Staircase had been noted and commented 
pon by several lookers-on. Ina brief argument with 
vendor of frankfurters, he had touched a high level 
f facetiousness. And now, as he sat with her listen- 
1g to the band, he was crooning joyously to himself in 
scompaniment to the music, without, it would appear, 
care in the world. 

Maud was hurt and anxious. In a mere acquaint- 
nce, this blithe attitude would have been welcome. 
| would have helped her to enjoy her evening. But 
fom Arthur at that particular moment she looked for 
omething else. Why was he cheerful? Only afew 
ours ago she had been—yes—flirting with another man 
efore his very eyes! What right had he tg be cheer- 
ul? He ought to be heated, full of passionate demands 
an explanation-a flushed, throaty thing to be 
oaxed back into a good temper and then forgiven—all 
is at great length—for having been in a bad one. Yes, 
he told herself, she had wanted certainty one way or 


ne other, and here it was. Now she knew. He no 
mger cared for her. 

She trembled. 

“Cold?” said Arthur. ‘Let's walk. Lum-da- 
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Money will be Saved by 
Painting this Spring 


AINT which wears is made from pure white lead, 
mixed with linseed oil and colored at the time of 
painting. Even though linseed oil is high, the thing to 

remember is that paint materials are not nearly so expensive 
as the repairing of a neglected house. Linseed oil at even $1.00 
or $1.25 a gallon makes the painting of the average house 
cost only $+ or $5 more than it used to cost. Not enough 
to warrant letting any house go to ruin from lack of paint. 

Furthermore, the flax crop is short again, Linseed oil won't soon 
gu lower, It may go higher. Paint this Spring and get the benefit of 
present prices. 

And use ‘Ditch Boy Painter" white lead and genuine linseed oil, 
Don't be tempted, because standard materials are high, to employ nomie- 
thing inferior, This is a misake because not true economy, 

Tt may surprise you if you do a little figuring yourself. 

Get from your local dealer prices on the following ingredients + 


100 Ibs, “Dutch Bop Painter” white lead 5.. 
4 gallons pure linseed oil = + = = 
1 gallon turpentine = = + = ~ 


I piwt turpentine drier = «< = +» 
This makos & gallous Genuine old-fashioned paint 


Compare this with the cost of any other paint you would think of 
using, You'll find the best iv also the cheapest. 


Our Free Painting Helps 

We will send you, if asked, color schemes, miscellaneous paining 
directions, and names of “Blue List" Painters in your comman ty, men 
who use our “Dutch Boy Painter" white lead. Ask for ‘ Helps 
No, 46. That will include everything. 

To Painters: If you are a skilled white-leader and use ‘Dutch 
Boy Painter" white lead, send us your name for our “Painters Bloe 
List.’ Write us for Blue List Circular No; 246, It gives particulars. 


National Lead Company 


An Office in each of the following citieas 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chiceso Cleveland 
St. kouis San Francisco 
Jobn T. Lewis & Bros, Co.. Philadelphia National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 


A house White Leaded 
isa house well painted 
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“What's a funny thing?” 

“The gentleman in the brown suit whose hands | 
id this afternoon—" 

"Sure, he was,” agreed Arthur brightly. “A very 
inny thing.” 

Maud frowned. Wit at the expense of hot-dog 
verchants was one thing—at her own another. 

"I was about to say," she went on, precisely, * that 
was a funny thing, a coincidence, seeing that | was 
lteady engaged, that the gentleman in the brown suit 
hose hands | did this afternoon should have asked me 
9 come here, to Luna Park, with him to-night.” 

For a moment they walked on in silerice. To Maud 
| scemed a hopeful silence, Surely it must be the 
felude to an outburst ? 

“Ob,” he said, and stopped. 

Maè heart gave a leap. Surely that was the old 
one 

A apie of paces, and he spoke again. 

"I did n't hear him ask you,” 

His voice was disappointingly level, 

“He asked me after you had gor out to lunch." 

"Itsa nuisance,” said Arthur che ily, ‘when things 
lash like that, But maybe he'll as ‘you again. Noth- 
ng to prevent you coming here tw ce, Well repays a 
econd visit, 1 always say. I think —" 

“You shouldn't,” said a voice behind him. “It 
turts the head. Weil, kid, being show) a good time 7” 

The possibility of meeting Mr. Shute had not occurred 
la Maud. She had assumed that, being aware that 
she would be there with another, he v ould have stayed 
sway, It may, however, be remarke! that she did not 
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Use It For Flavoring 
MilkPuddings 


and give them a deli- 
cious, piquant flavor. 


MAPLEINE 


is a delightful change 
from lemon and vanilla, 
in all desserts especially 


if you like the flavor of 
Maple. 
Try this recipe for Mapleine 
Tapioca ng. 
1 oup Tapioca, 2 egga (yoikat, 1 amaii plore 


or Hatter, 2 tableapoontu anulateh 
sigar, 1 cup MIIR, 1 teaspoonful Mapleinie, 
fave the Tapiora well snaha in water or 
milk and cook UL biaieh i enbur, tben add 
the milk, egrs, sugar and Mapleiie, 


Our recipe book, ‘Mapleine Dainties" tells you 
how delicious and convenient Mapleine is for mak- 
ing fillings and frostings for cakes, for favoring 
home made candies, fudges, ice cream, jelly and 
many other delicious desserts, and for making 
syrup even better than Maple. 

Send for recipe book and if your Grocer does 
not sell Mapleine send 35c for a 2 oz, bottle to 
Crescent Mfg. Co, Dept. C, Seattle, Wash. 
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know Mr. Shute. He was not one of your sensitive 
plants. He smiled pleasantly upon her, looking very 
dapper in evening-dress and a sik hat that, though a 
size too small for hin, shone like a mirror. 

Maud hardly knew whether she was glad or sorry to 
see him, Itdid not seem to matter much now either 
way, Nothing seemed to mattor much, m fact 
Arthur's cheery acceptance of the news that she received 
invitations from others had been like a blow, leaving 
her numb and listless 

She made the introductions 
each other, 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Mr. Shute 

“Glad to know you,” said Arthur, 

And from that point onward Mr. Shute took com- 
Mand, 

Itis to be assumed that this was not the first time 
that Mr. Shute had made one of a tro in these circum- 
Stauces, for the swift dexterity with which he lost 
Arthur was certainly not that of a novice, So smouthly 
was it done that it was not until she emerged from the 
Helter-Skeller, guided by the pugilist’s slim but formid- 
able nghtarny, that Maud realized that be had gone, 

She gave a little cry of dismay, Secretly, she was 
beginning to be somewhat afraid of Mr. Shute. He 
Was showing signs of being about to step out of the 
tole she had assigned to hin and attempt something on 
a larger scale, His manner had that extra touch of 
warmth which makes all the difference. 

“Oh! He's gone !" she cried, 

“Sure,” said Mr. Shute. "Me got a hurry-call from 
Berlin, The kaiser wants a hair-cut," 

““We must find him. We must.” 

' Surest thing you know,” said Mr, Shute, *' Plenty 
of time.” 

We must find him.” 

Mr, Shute regarded her with some displeasure, 

“Seems to be ace-high with you, that dub," he 
said 

+J don't understand you,” 

“ My observation was,” explained Mr, Shute, “that, 
judging from appearances, that dovgh-faced lemon Was 
Willie-boy, the first and only love.’ 

Maud turned on him with Naming cheeks 

“Mr. Welsh is nothing to me! Nothing! 
ing |." she cried 

She walked quickly on 

“Then if there's a vacancy, star-eyes,” said the 
pugitist, at her side, holding on a hat which showed a 
tendency to wobble, “count mein. The minute | saw 


The two men eyed 


Noth- 


you see here, what's the idea of this road-work F We 
ain't racing—" 

Maud slowed down. . 

“That's better, As | was saving, the minute I saw 
you, | said to myself, ‘That's the one you need. The 


orginal candy kid. The—'" 

His hat lurched drunkenly as he answered the girl's 
increase of speed. He cursed it in a brief aside, 

“That's what I said. The orginal candy Kid. 

"Anhur! cried Maud. ‘Arthur t” 

“It's not my name,” breathed Mr Shute tenderly, 
using a restaining hand, *' Call me-Claretee" 

Considered as an embrace, it was imperfect, At 
these moments a silk hat a size too small Nandicaps a 
man. The necessity of having to be careful about the 
nap prevented Mr, Shute doing himsell complete justice. 
But he did enough to induce Arthur Welsh, who, hav- 
ing sighted the missing ones from afar, had been ap- 
proaching them at a walking pace, to substitute a run 
for the walk and to arrive just as Maud wretched 
herself free. 

Mr. Shute took off his hat, smoothed it, replaced it 
with extreme care, and turned his attention to the 
neweome;r, 

“Arthurt” said Maud. 

Her heart gave a great leap. There was no mistaking 
the meaning in the eye that met hers, He cared! He 
cared ! 

"Arthur t” 

He took no notice. Mis face was pale and working 
He strode up to Mr, Shute. 

"Well?" he said between his teeth. 

Your hundred and sixteen pound champion of the 
world has many Unusual experiences in his life, but he 
rarely encounters men who say "Well?" to him 
between their tecth, Mr, Shute eyed this freak with 
profound wonder, 

“I'N teach you toto kiss young ladies £” 

Mr, Shute removed his hat again and gave it another 
brush. This gave him the necessary time for reflection. 

‘t| don't need it," he said, "I've graduated." 

“Come on !™ hissed Arthur, 

Almost a shocked look spread itself over the pugilist’s 
face, 

“You're not speaking to me?" 
lously. 

"Come ont" 

Maud, trembling from head to fuot, was conscious of 
one overwhelming emotion. She wis terrified, ves. 
But stronger than the terror was the great wave of ela- 
tion which swept over her, All her doubts had van- 
ished. At last, after weary weeks of uncertainty, 
Arthur was about to give the supreme proof, He was 
going to joust for her. 

A couple of passers-by had paused, interested, to 
watch developments. You never could tell, of course 
Many an apparently promising row Hever got any fur- 


So—" 


he said, ineredu- 
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ther than words, But, glancing at Arthur's face, they 
certainly felt justified in pausing, 

Mr. Shute spoke. 

“Ur it wasn’t,” he said, carefully, ‘that 1 dont 
want trouble with the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, L'd—" 

He broke off; for, to the accompaniment of a shout 
of approval from the two spectators, Arthur had swung 
Nis right fst and it had taken him smartly on the side of 
the head. 

Compared with the blows Mr. Shute was wont tu 
Teceive in the exercise of his profession, Arthur's was a 
gentle tap. One circumstance, however, gave Ita 
deadliness all its own, Achilles had his heel. Mr 
Shute's vulnerable poini was at the other extremity 
Instead of countering, he uttered a cry of agony and 
clutched wildly with both hands ut his hat. 

He was too late. It fell to the ground and bounded 
away, with its proprietor in passionate chase. Atthw 
snorted and gently chafed his knuckles. 

There was a more than ominous calm in Mr. Shute» 
demeanor when, having given his treasure a final polish 
and laid it carefully down, he began to advance on his 
adversary. His lips were a thin line of steel. The 
muscles stood out over his jaw-bones. Crouching in 
his professional manner, he moved forward softly, like 
a cat, 

AL this precise moment, just as the two spectators, 
teinforced now by eleven other men of sporting tastes, 
were congratulating themselves on their acumen in hay- 
ing stopped to watch, Patrolman Michael Ryan, intrud- 
ing two hundred pounds of bone and muscle betweer 
the combatants, addressed to Mr. Shute the single word, 
Y Mey 1" , 

Mr, Shute appealed to his sense of justice. 

"The mutt Knocked me hat off,” 

"And | 'd do it again,” said Arthur, truculently 

“That ‘Il do for you, young fellow," said Mr. Ryan 
with decision, “I'm surprised at you,” he went on 
evidently pained, "And you look a respectable young 
divil, too. You beat it.” 

A shrill voice from the crowd at this point offered the 
constable all moving-picture nights if he would allow 
the contest to proceed, 

‘And you beat if, too, all of you,” continued Mr 
Ryan, “And as for you," he said, addressing Mr 
Shute, ‘ull you've got to do is to Keep that face n 
yours closed. That’s what you've got to do, Iw 
gol my eye on vou, mind, and if | catch you followny 
him he jerked his thumb over his shoulder at Arthur: 
departing figuree—“ you to the coop, sure as youn 
alive.” He paused, “i'd have pinched you already, 
he added, pensively, “if it wasn’t muh birthday.” 

Arthur Welsh turned sharply. For some time he 
had been dimly aware that somebody was calling hi 
name. 

“Oh, Arthur!" 

She was breathing quickly, 
wm het eyes. 

“T'Ve been running. You walked so fast.” 

He stared down at her gloomuily. 

“Go away,” he said. "I've done with you,” 

She clutched at his coat. 

“Arthur, listen. Listen, It’s all a mistake | 
thought you—you did n't care for me any more. Am 
| was Miserable. And | wrote to the paper and aska 
what should | do, And they said 1 ought to test yt 
and try to make you jealous and that that would relieve 
my apprehensions, And | hated it, but | did it, am 
you did n't seem to care till now. And you know tha 
there's nobody but you." 

“Your The paper? What?” he stammered 

H Yes, yes, ves! | wrote to the Evening Chronzeie 
and Laura Mae Podmore said that when Jealousy New 
out of the window Indifference came in at the door 
and that | must exhibit pleasure in the society of othe 
gentlemen and mark your demeanor. So }—Oh!" 

Arthur, luckier than Mr, Shute, was not hamperes 
by a too small silk hat... . 


He could see the tear 


A few moments later, as they moved slowly towan 
the Steeplechase, which had seemed to both of them 
fitting climax for the evening’s emotions, Arthur, funi 
bling in his waistcoat pocket, produced a small slip © 
paper. 

‘What's that?” Maud asked. 

“Read it," said Arthur, ‘'lt's from the Evens, 
Mirror, in answer to a letter 1 sent them. And,” hi 
added. with heat, “Td Tike to have five minutes alom 
with the guy who wrote it.” 

And under the electric light Maud read: 


Answers to Correspondents 
By the Heart Specialist 


ARTHUR W.—Jealousy, Atthor W., ts for 
oniy the most-vicked, but the most foolish of par 
sions Shavespeare says: 

Ve iy tee greem-eyed monsier which datb muck 

The mear it feeds on.” 

You admit that you have (requently caused great 
itistress to the young lady of your affections by 
your exhibii.on of this weakness, Exactly. There 
is nothing a girl dislikes or despises more than 
jealousy. Be a man, Arthur W. Fight against 
uw You may find it hared at frst, but persevere 

Keep a smiling face, Tf she seems to emoy talk~ 
ing to other wen, show no resentment. [te merry 
aud bright. Believe me, ites the only way. 
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esides, we are all perfectly miserable and even under 
s double netting John can't sleep and he's getting all 
orn out. Something's got to be done!” 

The “something” resolved itself into a cottage at 
ape May for the family and a boarding house in town 
r John during the worst month. 

"But it cost—oh, how it cost! 1 spent my new 
inter suit and the parlor davenport and the student 
mp l'd planned for. But it will not happen again.” 
And it can not, for when Georgiana came back in 
eè fall she succeeded in rousing public opinion suffi- 
ently to enlist the aid of a mosquito expert. 

“For three hundred dollars,” said he, ‘‘ every mos- 
iito can be exterminated. All you need to do is to 
epen the channel of this stream, bank it in afew 
aces so there will be a swift current and no stagnant 
sols where the mosquitoes can breed. There's only 
e thing in the way-—that!” and he pointed to the 
ilroad trestle which straggled over the swamp on piles. 
There must be a new bridge spanning the current. 
yu must make the railroad do it.” 

Aud that ‘‘ terrible “ woman did! She did it indirectly, 
orking with the landlords who hadn't been able to 
ut their houses on account of the mosquitoes, with 
ople who had land to sell, with people who had 
anned quiet summers at home and had not been able 
y get them, with people who just hated discomfort 
iyway. These people got together and forced the 
wn to hire the specialist. Then they sneaked up on 
ie Tailroad and took it unawares. They quietly deep- 
wd the channel and the water rushed against the 
estle making it so unsafe that in self-defense the rail- 
ad had to build the new bridge. 

Now, it is not as though Georgiana were not satisfied 
ith the amount she had to eat and drink and the pro- 
stive quality of the clothes she had to wear. The 
ook the Sage Foundation has published on the stand- 
d of living in New York says that on Sooo a year 
families are able, in general, to get food enough to 
ep soul and body together and clothing and shelter 
lough to meet urgent demands of decency.” 

Georgiana is quite as able as any immigrant’s wife. 
ve could certainly do as well as my washerwoman, 
rs. Schultz, who, with the added burden of a drunken 
isband, has brought up a useful family. Mrs. 
chuitz’s three boys went to work promptly at fourteen 
id now one of them is clerk for the Consolidated Gas 
ompany; another works for a towel supply firm; the 
itd is in a wholesale grocery house, and their united 
come is $08 a week. They're all good, ‘sturdy Ger- 
-American boys, eating the good boiled potato 
on the knife blade, and spending happy coatless, 
otless evenings with their mother in their little East 
de flat which has no bath-tub. The young Schultz's 
e perf-ctly good citizens and their mother is justly 
oud ot them. But the outside limit of thei: earning 
wer is probably $100 a month each, the height of 
cir careers should be reached by thirty, and their in- 
istrial places could be filled at a moment's notice. 
And this brings me to Georgiana’s “‘fourthly,” which 
1 the face of it, is neither putting money in the bank 
w adding to John’s salary, but which is really the 
ost valuable saving of all and might be called ‘‘Long 
stance Economy” or ‘‘ Expensive Tastes as a First 
d to Thrift.” 

Georgiana is not trying to do what Mrs. Schultz has 
ne—produce offspring which fit into the community 
¢ like interchangeable parts into a machine. She is 
iving to present something much more costly and 
ficult of production—something hard to replace and 
erefore expensive. 

Item: John Jr., hydraulic engincer. 

ltem: Jane, domestic science expert, able either to 
ach or to marry competently. 

Item: William, mechanical expert, probably aviator. 
“Only one per cent. of the school children go to 
e university, therefore a university man is valuable," 
pues Georgiana. ‘‘t will not let Junior work now 
cause it will make him worth less as a man. I will 
t have his play-time stolen from him because he may 
mand it back when he is grown up. He shall not 
) through physical bankruptcy—it is too costly. 1 
ant him to be able to meet competition; not to have 
evade it by emigration. My children intend to be 
onderful creatures and | try to prevent their becom- 
g content to be commonplace, We do not need 
Fcommonplace and I will not glut the market 
ith it." 

And in producing exceptional children Georgiana is 
aking also provision for her own future. She is 
ely to get back a much larger return than the six 
t cent, Maximum Wage she would allow the corpora- 
ons. The bread she is casting upon the social waters 
| the shape of offspring is likely to return to her, jam- 
read, in time of disaster. Georgiana's children could 
ever develop the attitude of a Vermont farmer who 
1s just sent to New York for a destitute elderly woman 
» do the housework, without wages, for himself, his 
ife and four children, promising that ‘‘he would give 
er the same care as his mother would have.” No! 
he upbringing of Jane, Junior and William is practi- 
ally an old-age pension for Georgiana and John. But 
> produce these exceptionally-valuable childreriis far 
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Not For Sale—To Be Given Away Only 


HIS handy little garden book was made 
for amateurs—or for those who don’t know 


it all. The fellows who “dug up” from a COMPLETE 
hundred reliable sources the exact infor- PLANTING|ABLES 
mation and definite instructions knew just what FOR. 


to put in and what to leave out. 
WHAT TO PLANT, WHEN AND HOW MUCH 


We have not the space here to tell you all the 
good points about this book. It just fits the out- 
side coat pocket, has flexible linen covers, and is 
good for ten years. Not 1,367 pages of obscure 
advice, but just the correct number of words and 
rules and figures to place before you in convenient 
form the absolutely essential things you need to 
know about planting, fertilizing, cultivating and 
spraying. However, the “Complete Planting 
Tables” is not for sale, for it can be had in no 
other way than absolutely free in connection with 
a six months’ trial subscription to SUBURBAN 
LiFe, as stated below. 


VEGETABLES 
AND FLOWERS 


SUBURBAN Liz is all that the name implies— 
and more. It is bright, up-to-date, and made for 
the man or woman who wants to get real living 
value from the home grounds. It is the one out- 
door magazine that is not edited ’way over your 
head. The contents are of practical help in planning 
home and garden activities, offering at the same 
time hundreds and hundreds of short-cuts and new 
suggestions for solving the problems that confront 
and perplex the homemaker. 

SUBURBAN LIFE is just the magazine you need, 
if you intend to grow flowers or vegetables, or are 
interested in any of the hundred and one things 
that go to make up a suburban or country home. 

Here is a chance to try out SUBURBAN LIFE 
at a reduced price, and get it when it will be of 
most service to you. 


“THE MOST HELPFUL OF 
ALL OUTDOOR MAGAZINES” 


Great Annual Garden Number 
March - 1911 


25 CENTS A COPY — $3.00 A YEAR 


SUBURBAN LIFE selis regularly for 
$3.00 a year, ‘and it is worth the 
money. To introduce the magazine to you, 
however, we offer you a six months’ triat 
subscription for $1.00 (regular value 
$1.50). In addition, we will send you, 
postpaid and free of charge, a copy of the 
“Complete Planting Tables,” as described 
above, provided you use the coupon at 
the right before March 25. 


Don’t Delay — Use the Conpon Now 


WIE- SIGN BELOW, TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY 


Pot occr om ee a eee 


SUBURBAN LIFE, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Gentlemen: I accept your trial offer to new subscribers, and enclose 
herewith $1.00 for a six months’ subscription, beginning with the great 
March Annual Garden Number. Y me, FREE, a 


ou are also to sen 
copy of your “Complete Planting Tables” book. 


Name 
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2'P and 5!b Boxes! 


2'» Boxes only ! 


FULL SIZE pieces 
HALF SIZE pieces 


(Blue Label) 
( Red Label! 


For Rapid Adding and Figuring 


The Comptometer is to the bookkeeper, bill clerk or accountant what the 
typewriter is to the correspondent — an economic necessity. 

Time spent on figure work that a machine will do quicker, easier and 
more accurately is needless waste of mental energy. 

The Comptometer not only saves time but prevents many costly errors. 

With very little practice anyone can add more columns, cross footings, 
scattered items in an hour than could possibly be added in two hours by any other means. 

That’s enough to commend it —- but it does more. 

Being exclusively key-driven — no lever to pull — it makes swift work of extending and checking bills, inven- 
tories — handles fractions and chain discounts as easily as whole numbers; prorates costs, figures percentages, ete. 
= See 


Atkins-MaGee Supply Co., Denver, 


Write for descriptive booklet; or let us send 


Col., says: *' 18 months’ use of the geua Comptometer on tree trial, prepaid 
Comptoneter has saved us at least pees FELT & TARRANT MFG CO. 


$500.00." 


1737 N Paulina SEIT CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEElPAGENS 


5 Glorious New Hardy Flowers 


All Blooming first year from seed 
The tollowing 6 Manty Perenninis bloom 
Ll Wiz to 3 mouths from seed, making 
sturdy plante which flower in tie ganlen year 
aller qar in When Ance 
Hiantod they aro pormanent for muny yours, 
Fhe most sallefactory of garden towers 
Hany Garden Pin ke- Magnilerat, laryo double 
t t Spiny frw 
running 
alt tnterm 
mation 


krent profusion 


Crom eariy a 
pisut wili show 100 or wm 
begin tiooming tua 
May Queen 
nwar d feat w 
Violet- Thos 
continue through apring, SUDEP ap 
great profusion 
K rly Delphiniam—Mue and white 
y fret wea rotuat and 
Peorpetoul F 
Phárwihg of 


For Oniy 20 cts., We will Wall m 
sont hoof ubove ð showy andy f 
toget with our Catalogue. 

IR GREAT CATALOGUE 
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Vexetaile Servis, Ralim, Plante Hare Now 
Fme FREM to all who apply. 136 payes. Mw ii- 
juatrations. and dolurad pla We tave been in 
Oustheas I WA Have ball a million customers 
ait yver the iry Sativfaction guaranteed, 
John Lewis Childs, Floral Park. N. Y. 
AGOOD OIL CAN 
filled with that famous 3-in-One 10¢ 
| oil for only 10 This special 
offer coversa limited num- 
ber of cansancdis solely to 10¢ oa 
introduce 3-In-One to new 
people. The can or 
the oll alone ts wort); and polishing 
10c, lf you lave turoiture, 
never tried preventing 
3-In-One for 10¢ rust on any neta 
lubricating any, surface, do It now, 
mechanism, Wrap a dimein a 
plece of paper and mall 
lo 3-IN-ONE OIL CUM- 
PANY, 42 A. V. 0. Broad- 
way, New York City. 
By return you get the can 


Engraving or 3 

Sate began tiny ttre diva Bette O Per Wook. 
Oniy odlepe ja the wehi profes are 
Vought pucwweefully. Letaous 


€ lows pene re 
Peslsted ia securing goed postions, Writs for cetalog, aod 
FA which you ane (ntereated. 
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AN EVERLASTING NEEDLE FOR 
DISC TALKING MACHINES 


Tou SERGEN have fe vhaoge predios 
So Sharpouing., No Bother. 
Sihiply 


Thairs all. Ti 
only permanant, bit 
Il swyes janr rarnrda nad lmprovos The toos, be 
tow Highly poiskal etge of a real garnet comet 
with the forr "æ $5.00, guarantèst ont 
ar ji dny inal mumay bach i hot mableton. 


THE PERMANENT NEEDLE SALES CO, 
603 Hampden Bide, Chicago, Ill. 
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Full of 3-in-One 
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more difficult than reducing the profits on biscuits or 
getting dancing introduced into the schools. It involves 
first, developing the demands of taste and then satisty- 
ing them, She's trying to give her family a moneyed 
love of beauty and art, a capitalistic taste for real 
luxuries on a salary. By ‘‘capitalistic taste" | mean 
the sort which can be bred into a race by familiarity 
with the beautiful things the rich can buy and the 
leisure to enjoy them. 

"Somehow the disadvantages of $3,000 a year have 
gol to be overcome,” said Georgiana, firmly. “Take 
the matter of clothes for Jane. Now she has a perfect 
tight to beautiful things and the joy of the changing 
fashions, and she's got to know the real from the imi- 
tation. She dropped a wish into the sir for white furs. 
White furs upon my daughter! Buti know just how 
quickly Jane learns by seeing things. 1 taok her to 
New York with me on Saturday and made occasion to 
lunch at a cheap restaurant during the tush hour, It 
happened most fortunately, About every other shop 
girl who came in was wearing white furs—cheap imi- 
lations, in various stages of bedragglement, 1 saw Jane 
watch set after set to its seat and take in the full effect 
of it in combination with worn black jackets, exagger- 
ated hats and shabby shoes. Then in the afternoon | 
took her to a little concert uptown where | thought 
some of those quiet Well-dressed girls of old New York 
might be. They were. | could almost see Jane set 
the gentlefolks, and the soft pretty place and the lovely 
music over in a column against the cheap imitation. 
Yes, that white fur anti-toxin worked perfectly, The 
only approach to the subject was when she said once : 

“*Wouldit it be perfectly dandy, mother, for you 
to have a set of ermine !' 

“But just the same 1 know that every one of those 
struggling girls in the white furs and awful hats had a 
right to something better. 1 say right because if beau- 
titul things will make Jane more valuable, they ‘Il help 
the shop girls just as much, and if there is one thing 
that is sure, it is that the community can not afford to 
have us go without anything that makes us more 
valuable to it. 

* Now, of course, if Jane were a young plutocrat, she 
would n't have to acquire good taste herself because she 
could hire it. But as it is, this isn't a place where even 
the law could help her out. | have to lead my chil- 
dren personally into that realm of taste. 

"I'm trying," said Georgiana, "to drive into society 
the idea that people like John and me and our children 
have aright to a good deal because we are valuable— 
much more valuable than the mill bands we might have 
been, And I'm trying to drive into the children the ides 
that a great deal is expected of them because they have 
received so much, and Demist they have inherited a lot 
they could not have been given, At the same time I'm 
impressing on them the fact they have a right to receive 
a great deal more in return, 

“Do you remember the story of the paes who 
was stolen away by Ihe wicked witch and set to spin 
with the peasant giris? She sat idle Gi the witch 
asked her: 

"t Why do vou nòt spi?’ 

"You must give me a golden wheel,’ said the 
princess, 

“So the witch gave her a golden wheel—but still 
tho princess did not spin. 

“Why ilo you not spin with your golden wheel?” 
asked the witch. 

“t You must give me silken floss,’ said the princess. 

“So the witch gave her silken floss—but still the 
incess did Wot spin. 

‘hy do you not spin with your golden wheel and 
your silken floss?" asked the witch. 

“You must bring a great lady to teach me,’ said 
the princess. 

“So the witch brought a great lady to teach her and 
the princess began to spin. And the golden wheel 
whirled so fast, and the silken floss twisted so tight 
that the thread was as fie as cobweb, and the witch 
took it up to the palace and sold it to the king. 

“Who spins this fine thread?" asked the king. 

i One of my maidens,’ answered the witch, 

t" How does she do it?! asked the king. 

"* With a golden wheel and silken floss and a great 
lady to teach her,’ answered the witch. 

“ The king wondered so that he sent his son to follow 
the witch home. And when the prince came into the 
spinning room and saw all the peasant girls spinning 
coarse yam you could buy for a penny, and the prin- 
cess spinning fine thread which was worth a piece of 
gold, he said : 

Ht Pretty maiden, why do you spin such fine thread 7° 

H! Because I am a king's daughter,’ she said, 

" And, of course, you know what happens after that 
in a fairy story |" 

The Professor shook his head. 

“You ll be wanting a duke for Jane, next," he said, 

“Nonsense! cried Georgiana, “| only want the 
best for my children—that’s what the prince in the 
fairy story means. Time was. when there were so few 
good things somebody had to go without, but now we 
all have every chance for usefulness and happiness the 
whole round world affords. Thank Heaven that the 
intelligent discontent of the princess is spreading, 
There's no reason why every peasant girl shouldn't 
have a golden wheel and silken Noss and a great lady 
te teach her." 
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Splendid Gifts 
THE LATEST MARDEN BOOK 


“THE MIRACLE 
RIGHT THOUGHT” 


“The Miraele of Night Thought’ lè ona of those jmepicting, 
fenenable, ami valoable books that are bringing new lite mrad 
Tew power to so many thonsanda all aver our coantry and alj 
over the worl! ta d ti One van 
would be cheap at a humiced t 

Raren 


happier and better. > k. b 
P nite Sorby OF Christia: 


Dt. Marden’s “Pence, Power and Plenty” and 
A King” seeped to be the sumirit I practionL 
literature" The Miracle of Right Thoughe" 
both, Letaen Kennan, 


Some of the chayter tithes: “ The Di ty of Desire”; 
“ Success and Happiness ure for Ye ‘One With the 
Divine": “A New Way of Vringing Up Children’ 
“ Mental Self-Thought Poisoning,” etc. 


TWO OTHER NEW MARDEN BOOKS 


“GETTING ON” 


We are grateful tor yo å permission th send throngt 
the “Telephone News” yo jemba article “The Precedent 
Kreaker” ia chapter in E Un" to six Ihnpsand Rell 
Telephone employees — G. Sten. Advertisng Man- 
ager, Dell Telephone Company, Penusyivatia, 

Your writings are replete with sdvgestion and inspiration 
and encouragement for young inen, Lam enre they are help- 
Tul to many a reader. JONN D. Kor merecuse, JR. 


and 
“BE GOOD TO 
YOURSELF” 


“Peace, Power 
and Plenty” 


Twenty-noe thousand ‘copies have ulresdy been 
printed in America, it has been republished 
in England and Germany, and is being 
republished in France. 

“Peace, Power Plenty” eclipres all of Dr. Marden's 
previous worka. Manguam, 

1 Gad it very si awd interesting. A. COXAN DOYLE 
(nothor of *Sherlork wea”), 

chapter un “Health Through Right Thinting” alone ta 

worth Are hundred dollars -naM URI Wet bead of the nru 
of Krill brothers, Xew York. 


“He Can Who 
Thinks He Can” 


The best editorials from Success Magazine 

Ex-Vreaident Koovevelt, Writing to Dr, Marden, eats "i 
am so deeply touched a sed with your editorin) (a chap- 
ter In‘ ile (an Who Thinks He Can") that! most write aud 


tell you so." 
——— 


New and revised edilions (uniform with the above 
volumes) of Dr. Marden’s famous books, 


“Pushing to the Front” 
“Rising in the World” 


“The Secret of 
Achievement” 
and 
“The Young Man 
Entering Business” 


Prices (including postage) for each of these nine 
books: Cloth, $1.10; Pocket Edition, leather 
$1.58; silk, $1.33. 


Send lor free 20-paye descriptive pamphlet of the 


MARDEN INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 


Hundreds of these books ate given away as 
presenis every year. A great many employers give 
copies to thelr employees. 

Thousands have attributed their success in life 
to the reading of a Marden Inspirational book, 


Talks With Great Workers; (Clot 
King; (Cloth. $110 net, pocket edi x 
$: 31). The Opttmistic Lile; (Cloth. £1 40 net). Wioniag Cat; 
(Croth, 73 cents), Soccess Noggets: (Cloth. sscentn, pei 
tnodseme uuze leather edition, in bux, 8o cents, ner} 
All posipanl. 

We will be glad to serd any of these books on approval, 
without your being under ihe allghtest obligatioa to purchase, 

(iw artistic white leatherette binding, gilt let 
Booklets, (ie a Enah s Not the Salary 
Thr ine Dppartanity z: Why Grow OT, Character 
(auth thonsanti: Cheerfalness (28th thousand). Economy 
The Power of Personality, Good Manners and Success. 


‘The Hour of Opportumty, An Iron Will, 35 Cents 


cach postpaid, | 
Marden Book Dept. (Desk A) 29 È 22d St, New Vork 


JTigina 
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These Pictures 
are Proof 


These two photographs 
tell a story that cannot 
be denied. They are of 
Hinas Guyton, daughter 
of MAL. E. Guyton, Wal- 
nut Springs, Teras 
P eeamect bora nit ciad 

ext. The lett pictore 

shows exactly how her a rm 
ford levee wiren she came to us July 12, ar: 
1, The other was made shorty after she lelt the 
Bisharium, September 25, 1910, 

Me. Cuytou hed tried plaster paris sad other 
mithods for treatment before he brought the giri to 
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Farley Nushed with anger, for there was a challenge in 
the way they were thrown down; and they were much 
too tiny even for her dainty foot, as she well knew, 
But she recovered herself at once and laughed gaily as 
she drew her foot up under her; and when I left my 
seat of vantage, Missy was sitting in the chimney-cor- 
ner looking, charmed, into that wily face, Which only 
proves what | said before—that Lady Farley was not 
without resources, 

The topic of conversation was evidently of interest, 
and, manlike, | concluded they must be talking of me. 
If Lady Farley undertook to turn Missy against me, 
with what subtlety she could do it. 

l sat smoking on the veranda until long after all 
lights Were out and | supposed everyone to be in bed, 
but in passing the door of the dining hall, | chanced to 
see a shadowy figure moving in the firelight; a pretty, 
witching figure. It was Missy, her hair high on her 
head for the night, her gown open at the throat, She 
would have evaded me, but | caught the points of her 
poy shoulders in my hard, heavy hands, and turned 

er savagely toward me, Her eyes became suddenly 
enlarged with a half-frightened look, and filled with 
tears, which she stood winking out into diamonds that 
l longed to kiss away. 

“How do you know that—that lady?" she asked 
at last. 

“I served her some few months, 
replied, steadily. 

She looked at me, her eyes becoming strangely 
tender, her heart beating wildly beneath her little 
bodice. 

"Oh, 1 was afraid you” 

Her arms clasped about my neck and my lips were 
tantalized with something between a kiss whe sob; 
then a shadow vanished through the doorway and | 
sat staring into the whitening coals. 

The next day, as Lady Farley had promised, a party 
arrived from Dublin. There were twenty in all, with 
horses and servants and trunks uncounted, | saw 
little of Missy for Lady Farley schemed to keep her out 
of my sight. For instance, Missy took dinner with the 
pary in the dining hall while | ate my heart out in the 

itchen. Again and again her merty laugh floated 
through the door, until 1 could stand it no longer, and 
filling my pipe, | stalked off to the orchard. Here 
Missy found me soon after, ber litte heart a-flutter at 
her lips. 

"Oh, my dearie," 
to be a lady,” 

“Why to Dublin?" I asked—1 knew what I knew. 

"And maybe Lady Farley is going to take you back 
into her service. 

1 could only laugh, 

«She says you may ride after her to-morrow.” 

“The devil!’ 1 cried, jumping to my feet and knock- 
ing the hot ashes from my pipe. ‘‘ You haven't asked 
her?" 

“Of course | have. 
Dublin without you?” 

| was flattered into silence. 

But there was one at the White Gull who talked on. 
Whether from jealousy, or from the sheer love of 
gossip, or whether, in ved, acting under orders from 
her mistress, Lad Farley's maid that night made a 
confidante of old Marcy, and they talked volumes 
together late into the night. 

Early the next moming | went fishing, not caring to 
see Missy ride off with the lords and ladies of Dublin, 
It was the middle of the afternoon when | returned, 
and Marcy met me in tears. 

“Ye'll not be angry wid me, sor, whin Oi tell yez 
ye’ve druv off our Missy and bruk our hearts.” 

“What do you mean?" I cried. "Where is she?” 

"Gone, sor.” 

“Did the nding party not return?" 

“It's not wid th’ pahrty she wint, at all, the darlint. 
It's along th’ road to Derry ye'll foind her, but saints! 
ye musthn’t go afther her, It's because of the great 
man Lady Farley's maid says ye are that th’ blissed 
child took th’ stage-coach; an’ phwat's to be towld to 
Madame whin she comes back from market!" 

“Tell her Missy's with me and that I'll bring her 
home to-morrow night with no tears in her eyes,” In 
less than five minutes | was in the saddle, 

tt was at the third posting-house that I came upon 
Peggy—a grave young lady in a poke bonnet and a 
figured chintz gown. She was just in the act of re- 
mounting the stage when | flung myself from my horse 
at her feet, Without a word, she put her hand on my 
arm and we stood together in the tavern-yard and 
watched the blundering old yellow stage go lumbering 
off toward Derry. 

“Why did you run of?" I asked at last, turning tu 
Missy. 

ge H 1 had to,” she faltered sweetly. 

“But why?" I persisted. 

“To make you run after me,” she said, 

Í thought old Father Terence hung a little over-long 
upon the bride's lips, but perhaps I'm inclined to be 
jealous. 

A man likes to be loved for himself and when Missy 
tumbled herself into my arms at the “ Last Cup" that 


recently," | 


she cried, “I’m to ga to Dublin 


Do you think | want to go to 
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night, she said, all a-tremble, the sweetest thing a lover 
ever heard: “I was afraid „you'd never take my 
shoulders in your hands again,’ 

We spent the next day ina jaunting car, seeing the 
sights at an Irish Fair and, when we drove into the 
courtyard at the White Gull, the great round moon was 
high overhead. A ghost of staunch proportions came 
rolling from the shadow of the vines and in an instant 
Missy was folded to its ample bosom; and | felt 
Madame's hand on my arm ; 

“She's in love width yo’, me b'y, and so am |." 

A curious crowd of the Dublin party came trooping 
out from the shade of the gallery. 

“It's married they are,” said Marcy- 

Lady Farley's face as she looked at Missy clinging to 
my arm offered a striking contrast to Madame’s serenity 
of countenance, 

“LT wish her sweet mother was here this minute; it's 
a blissed child she is an’ a thrue little wife she'll be,” 

“She's married a great man," said Lady Farley, not 
without some venom. *' He's Sir John Clayton, the 
eldest son of the Sir John—if you know what that 
means,” 

Marcy merely beamed with motherly joy, but Madame 
raised her chin another notch : 

“Thin let me presint to ye all a great lady "—she 
turned to Missy and curtsied luw-—"' Lady John Clayton 
—the wje of the son of the Sir John—if ye know 
what that means !" 


+ + 
A DESERTER 


(Continued from page 2d) 


ones herself, she didn't have much ter spare; not even 
before the army come through, The locusts o' Egypt 
was n't no worse" 

“iknow! Any army 's that way,’ 
‘Hungry men are no better’ n beasts," 

“I reckon you're right.” Uncle Israel went on 
sughing, “These men spa'ed nothin’ » nobody; ye 
coukln't skasely find a mouthful o' vittels five miles 
either side the road when they'd done gone by. Ner a 
a pig, ner cow, ner steer. As fer chickens and sech 
like —~what they couldn't eat a they carried away, 
l come a-bulgin ter stay with Milly night they camped 
here—" 

“Il cain't— thank you—Une' Israel 1" Jack burst 
out. *' Must be a good God ter make sech men as you 


' Jack interrupted. 


but—how can He let things like this be ?" 
"Boy! He sees not as men see. We got ter trust 
Him," Uncle Israel answered, reverently. “It was His 


work; doin’ what I could fer Milly. Mighty litte, but 
all i could. When folks have got skarsely the second 
meal, they have ter think before they spare even a 
sweet potater—" 

“You! You've begged! Fer my wile! My chil- 
dren!" Jack cried, dropping his face in his hands, 
Une’ Israel shook his head, answering with a touch 
of dignity: “Ive begged a heap fer missions and 
schools and sech like. But Milly—it was my right ter 
keep her from starvin’, and the right of other folks ter 
help me all they could,” 

Jack cooked his best, yet though wolfishly hungry, 
ate nothing himself, He sat beside Milly, holding her 
hand until the moon climbed to quarter, then crept 
softly outside, The yellow dog ruse, sniffing him ami- 
ably, and together they vanished in the direction of the 
old fields. Two hours later they came back, Jack 
fairly staggering under the weight of three fat "possums. 
When he had dressed them and hung them high in a 
tree, he crept inside and made his way to the safe. 
There was a morsel of meat in it and half a pone of 
bread. He would stay his stomach with them until 
moming. Maybe he could sleep if he ate, Now it 
seemed to him he could never sleep again, though he 
had tramped hard all the night before. 

Milly stirred uneasily, moaning: “Jack, | thought 
you had dune come home!" When he had soothed 


her he turned to the hearth, hunger forgotten. How 
could he leave her yet how stay? A soldier true, he 
loathed and spat upon the name of deserter. More- 


over, behind the so [dier there was the patriot—hot to 
do and dare and die for his state, for the new Confed- 
eracy with which she had ranged herself. Furtherstill, 
though he would not admit it, he knew it had come to 
the death-grapple. He knew even better that the 
crucial need Was Men—not generals nor statesmen nor 
tacticians, but mere soldiers to be massed and moved 
and held to it, until the bitter fight was won. 

“If l die fer it, the children can be proud of me, 
It's in the Ross breed to fight ter the last,” he bad told 
himself often. A hopeless optimist, he had refused to 
Jet himself see more than the last pinch in the dwin- 
dling gray armies, the scanting of supplies, the lacks 
and losses that made of no effect moves magnificently 

lanned and all but executed. Death had no terrors for 
him, but at the bare name of surrender his heart had 
grown as water, 

Lying close to the covered fire, Jack Ross, soldier 
and patriot, fought with Jack Ross, husband and father, 
the age-old battle of a divided duty—fought to an in- 
conclusive issue, though the battle ran on to near day- 
light. Jack got up and groped his way to Milly, 
slumbering peacefully with Dixie in her arms. Tears 
fell on her face as he bent over her, saying to his own 
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heart: "God knows | cain’t see the straight of it. MII 
stay as long as I can, do all | can, and let what will 
happen." 

fe knew he had ten full days to give to Milly; 
Throughout them be worked early and late, observing 
all the while a stealthy caution, Buddy and the yellow 
dog helped—they were ever-vigilant sentinels. Little 
Jack was his father's shadow, whether he washed or 
cooked or contrived new shoes from boot legs picked 
up about the camp, The camp supplied other things— 
cast-off blue jackets, blankets a bit torn or filthy, nails, 
bits of chain and leather and boxes of all sorts. Jack 
made the most of his gleanings. Unc’ Israel still helped 
with meal and salt and molasses. ‘Possums and the 
quail Jack caught in traps gave them a plenty of meat. 

From an old flannel shirt Jack contrived a blue jose 
for Milly, It kept her warm if the fit did leave Luts 
to he desired. With work by day and hunts by night, 
Jack managed to keep his problem in the background, 
Out of Milly's hearing he even spoke nebulously, with 
the few neighbor folk who drifted in to hear straight 
news of the Confederacy, of "going back.” Jack was 
glad the neighbors were few—he had a mannish shame 
about being caught at woman's work. Besides, they 
had left Milly in extremity. He could not get over 
that—not dreaming that Milly had kept her poverty and 
her blindness hidden from everybody save Unc’ Israel. 
But for him, mo doubt, she would have starved in 
silence. The semblance of comfort had dried her tears, 
and set her to chattering happily as of old 

it was she who sent Jack to see his old father—dod- 
dering, imbecile, yet quite happy, Sister Mary had 
greeted Jack sourly, and fearfully begged him not to 
come again. If he did--well—the Yankees might hear 
of it and come burn the housé over her head. Uf they 
did, nobody would do for her what Unc’ Israel had 
done for Milly—Milly who had a live husband, big 
ind strong, whcieas she herself was a widow with five 
children, not to name the old man. 

Une’ Israel was everybody's comfort, He helped 
Jack sew and cook and nail boards, laughing heartily as 
4 boy at the soldier stories of camp and march and 
hate. The listening bred in him comprehension of 
the soldier life, the soldier spirit; most of all of the sore 
“Walt wherein this soldier found himself. Une’ Israel 
didnot venture advice. ‘It's between you and the 
goad Lord, boy," was all he said, When he had gone, 
alter saying it, Jack knelt at the bedside with his head 
on Milly's hand, praying inaudibly for light and 
strengih. He bad never been religious. Now there 
rushed over him a sense of need—for a father, a ruler, 
wiser, kinder, tenderer than aught on earth. Life, 
which had been to him vividly concrete, took on a 
spritual significance that half appalled him, There 
drifted to him a fragment of Scripture: ‘When m 
father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up.” He repeated the words in a tense whisper, 
his heart and soul fluid. The promise comforted him, 

Kneeling, he fell asleep, not to wake until morning light 
vlreamed through crannies in the wall. 

Waking brought not decision but clear-seeing. He 
Was curiously calm, curiously at peace. ‘‘I feel Jike 
the boys look that get bullets right through 'em;” he 
told himself as he built the fire and set on the must 
kettle. He knew what was before him, Unless he 
started South that day, he could not reach his regiment 
in time to save his name. Milly ate with relish when 
she waked. So did the children, He could do no 
more than sip a cup of hot water just dashed with 
molasses, and make a feint of munching a crust of 
bread. He had made himself tidy, patching and 
swing up rents, His hair was clipped, thanks to 
Une Isracl and bis beard had vanished. He dared not 
kiss Milly, nor even the baby. At the door he said 
unsteadily to little Jack: “Take keer of Mammy, son 

until —Daddy—comes—back," 

Three hours later, the group in the provost’s office at 
the Fort, the nearest Federal post, was disturbed by 
the entrance of a man, pathetically ragged, more 
pathetically neat, Who doffed his battered hat, saying 
huskily: “*Gentlemen— till now, I’ve been a Confed- 
erate soldier. Will you swear me ter support the Con- 
stitution of the United States—so J can support my 
blind wife?" 

His face, something in his voice, told the whole 
story. Set it to human nature's credit, even the victors 
felt no exultation. The colonel commanding happened 
to he there. His was the first hand held out to the new 
loyal citizen. Jack took it half blinded ~he was stifling 

he wanted to get away outside. The provost hurried 
all he might. but fate ran quicker. Fate sent Major 
Overton through the office door just in time to witness 
the oath. The major understood, Only the day before 
Une’ Israel had told him of Milly's extremity. Adyane- 
ing, he flung his arm over Jack's shoul er, and said, 
the least choke in his voice: "They may call you a 
deserter, Jack, but by the Lord, you're a white man!” 
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the one boating maga- 
zine that every motor 
boatman enjoys and 
profits in cach month, 


THE 
NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 
OF 

MOTOR 
BOATING 


Merel do this: Lye the famous treatise From Novice to 


absolutely free, and with it the four beautiful 

motor boat masterpieces—also free—fll in the coupon opposite, enclosing only a dollar 
bill, and maii to-day—at our risk. You will at once receive MoToR FioaTtnG itself 
fora full year and with it the two premiums absolutely free, Fill in the coupon now. 


New York Chy 

Pease seul ne 

free and all charges TO ADVERTISERS: 

prepent ~lanh Gohite: MOTOR BoatinG is going forward în clrewlation ant advertising faster than 
Savar m Filet, any other magazine in this Geld, The reason is thit MOTOR BOATING 
lovee m Wit." and the afl (hat other power boat magazines du, and in addition le spending thousands 
paking min nar bs tise wieer: of dollars in general magazines of national circulation. We believe that ad- 
tsement, Dlerewith 1 enclee vertina lo a pond Uilt is a good thing, : and back up our belict with our money. 

one doliar—ta be walled AT — 

YOUR RISK. This will emitie me 


tartan, MOTOR BOATING 
381 Fourth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Make Your New York Home i 


THE CUMBERLAND 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF  * ATTRACTIVELY MODERN 
WHEN rou decide te at The Cumberland you have chosen 
a home in New Yı York. The om marae $2.50 
and up for room and bath to the day- bry ote Ardy Permanent" 
tates to permanent people, Every window screened, Hardwood 
finor, No dust holding carpets. Oriental rugs throughout, Book- 
let for the asking, Advance reservations by wire or letter desirable. 


JUST A STEP TO ANYWHERE 


Ther Broedevay esr hos Ceisd Cani Statin os Long Sheed 
R. passes door. Very near the 50th St. Subway or 
Flevated. AAW arkas con 1) miaa walk to 20 theatres. 
5 mutes walk to Central Park 


Management of Harry P. Stimson 
BROADWAY AT 54th ST. NEW YORK 


PARKER'S HAIR [ALSA 
Use the Sheldon Method < Cugawsns axp ura me „famn 
. A ROMOTES z 
30 Days at Our Risk. y Restores Grás s 
DU peed not venture the low of a penny. No matter bow 
Yrs your case, no matter what else you have tried, the m Prevents Se ai, renee A qed Hale Fauine 
Bbeldoo Mathod wlll belp you and probatly wholly evereame 
Bon a Pplianoe ta alty ar spa ‘nl nition and Wt ya Sects, 
Šon a, your spectal ov yo = 
aner whether you are satisfied. Wo make this anusua The Association of American Advertisers 


offer cue tho 18,000 cason we have treated sbeolutely 


darful benefit the Sbeldua Method brings to spinal i i i j 
grave the wanderful ben ngs to spi has examined and certified to the circulation of 


‘There to boar the torture of nkt- i at 7 
fashioned plaster, leathet or nicol lacketn, ‘The Abelson ADDIE this publication. The detail report of such ex 


toed or deformed pine and brings almont portta iao wsus amination is on hle at the New York affice of 
ant ceria, the Association. No other figures of circulation 


a cost, di amil 
prama peia at ovon Laria ' TB peau 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 224 3rd Stroot, Jamestown, N.Y. No. 14 ca? Secretary. 
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What Is a Good Public 
Utility Bond? 


It is a mortgage on the property of the company 
issuing it. When you buy such a bond you lend 
the company your money. The interest is usually 
paid in the form of coupons which are cut off the 
bond at regular intervals. The security for both 
the principal and the interest is the company itself 
—the state and value of its property, the amount 
of its earnings, the way it is managed, the dura- 
tion of its franchises, the future of the community 
that it serves—all subjects for slow and careful 
investigation by people who know. It is not a 
matter of opinion. It is a question of facts. All 
of these facts must be ascertained and approved 
before any bond can be recommended. 


In the case of all bonds offered by N. W. 
Halsey & Co. these facts are ascertained. This 
expensive investigation, which would cost too 


much for any single bond buyer, is a part of the 
service offered to every customer of this firm. 


Our booklet, “ The Most Satisfactory Bonds,” 
describes this service and some of the bonds. Sent 


to anyone interested in bonds. 


Ask for Circular G-55 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


BANKERS 


And dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad 
and Public Utility Bonds 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
49 Wail St. 1421 Chestawt St. 152 Monroe St. 424 California St. 


Bonds For 
Business Surplus 


MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


The systematic investment of 
business surplus in high grade bonds 
is a policy that enhances mercantile 
credit and operates as insurance 
against hard times or tight money. 
We have prepared an investment 
letter, number 150 S, on this subject 
that will interest business men. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 


Readers of 


Investment News 


will find The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. Bache & Co. of 
value in keeping i at to the Securines they have bought 


or intend to 


“THE BACHE REVIEW” 


is a amall four-page Editorial Sheet, which treats broadly and 

without prejudice current events in the Financial, Commercial 

and Political World as they bear apen Securities and oiher 
jue 


Investments and is of interest and value to Investors and Busi- 
ness Men. The Review will on application be tegu- 
larly without charge to those interested. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
BANKERS, 42 Broadway, New York 
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"To te charge that the average 

woman knows little or noth- 
ing of finance, diplomacy or 
statesmanship, Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, the suffragist, fairly 
shot back the reply: ‘‘ Neither 
does the average man.” 

Our business here is only 
with the first of these three 
sciences, for they are almost 
that, and no one will deny 
that Mrs. Snowden’s bullet 
went straight to the mark. But the fact still stands out 
as clearly as the mid-day sun that women, as a class, 
are inferior to men in the handling of ‘money and its 
investment. And why should they be otherwise ? 

As a general proposition, is it not a fact that for 
generations men have studiously ayoided sharing a 
knowledge of their money matters with their wives or 
daughters, thus unfitting them for a responsibility that 
may suddenly become theirs? Is it not also a fact that 
much more frequently the father confides such matters 
to ason? Why this mistaken reluctance in the case of 
the former? Why this unfair discrimination ? 


Women are Placed in an Unfair Position 


The head of a business, as he passes the prime of 
life, never rests easy until he has assured himself of a 


. partner or successor in some form, competent to con- 


tinue the business after his death. Yet in no way will 
he vouchsafe any information to his prospective widow 
or orphaned daughters. In any event, they are sup- 
posed to inherit his property, and why should he not 
begin their education long in advance? A man will 
say: ‘* Women can not understand it,” and then pro- 
ceed to die and leave them to flounder around in this 
ignorance while endeavoring to scramble their. way into 
knowledge. He certainly might have instilled enough 
of the principles of business into them in a series of 
years, to make their position somewhat less embarrass- 
ing after his demise. A woman’s brain may not be 
judged by the size of her pocket handkerchief. She 
has a measurable quantity of common sense, and can 
apply it if men will use elementary language in their 
instruction, and not talk over her head in words which 
are to her indefinite and meaningless. The ‘‘can not 


understand ” taunt has been heaped upon women so 


long, that it is a wonder that some of them do not riot 
in rebellion. It is the act of defining one financial term, 
or word, by the use of a dozen others just as little 
understood, that she ‘'can not understand.” The 
husband often takes too much for granted in his teach- 


ings; he starts on the basis that she ought to know. 


more than she does. His explanations are sometimes 
as remote from details as the instructions received by a 
Scotchman about to visit Florida: ‘‘ Take steamer to 
New York, and upon arrival, tum to the left.” 

The writer remembers a man who refrained from 
any discussion of his financial affairs with his wife, 
although she invited his confidence repeatedly, and then, 
when he made his will, named her his sole executrix. 

Upon his death she was called upon to assume the 
multitudinous cares of a large property, real estate and 

ersonal. That woman did not, at that time, know 

ow to drraw a check; in those days that was no 
unusual thing, as few women did. But the real point 
is that the husband deliberately planned to place the 
burden upon the wife, in case of his earlier death, and 
then was perfectly honest in his convictions that she 
should in no way be prepared to undertake the task. 


Good Advice in Lieu of Business Training 


If this stubborn determination to preserve silence 
must be adhered to unbrokenly to the end, then, at least, 
the will itself might contain some helpful advice. Such 
was the case of the husband who directed that his wife, 
his executrix, should buy no security not sanctioned by 
law as a legal investment for Massachusetts savings 
banks. 

This provision naturally anticipated that such laws 
would maintain as conservative a tendency as at the 
time the document was executed; but perhaps, on the 
whole, no better reading of the future could have been 
undertaken and no better advice given in so 
few words. The laws of New York, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, as now in force, are all pretty safe to 
follow as regards permissible investments for savings 
The laws of other states, such as New Jersey, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, etc., while not as rigid 
in safeguarding the investment of savings, may, never- 
theless, be taken as fairly good guides to the same end. 


The Tribulations 
of the 


Woman Investor 
By Montgomery Rollins 


Success Magazine 


In all this discussion, it is well 
to keep in mind that statistics 
show that longevity favors 
women rather than men. A 
woman suddenly burdened 
with the care of a property, no 
matter how small, may have to 
start at the very first rung in the 
financial ladder, sorely needing 
the knowledge which could 
have been gradually imparted 
to her during a lifetime of inti- 
macy by the man who knew her affairs best; far better 
than some outsider, who may now have to be called to 
assist, to the serious inconvenience of all concerned.. 

Perhaps man inherits this almost universal custom of 
reticence. Did you ever stop to seek an explanation 
of why the dog turns round and round before lying 
down upon the floor? Ail animal students know. It 
harks back to the wolf, who trampled the tall grass 
down in that manner to prepare for himself a bed. 

Man is in many ways as slow to change his habits 
and adapt them to modern conditions as is the dog. 
In no very remote age it was not thought necessary 
to educate girls at all. Co-education, in its broad 
sense, is truly modern. 

Before the days of so many servants to lighten the 
domestic cares, the female portion of the household 
was too busily engaged with its own duties to find 
time to acquire any financial knowledge, and it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the husband made no attempt 
to enlighten his wife upon the subject. 

But with every other condition changed, equal educa- 
tion, greater wealth, numerous servants, simplified 
housekeeping in flats, etc., the reticence of man 
remains unchanged. 


The Bank Book a Recent Acquisition 


Still, with these present day conditions, it is becom- 
ing more and more the custom for the woman of the 
house to bave a bank account for household and per- 
sonal expenses; so much so that trust companies, 
which largely handle these accounts (they are seldom 
borrowed upon, and thus two per cent. or more interest 
can readily be allowed upon reasonable sized ones), 
are opening branches in the shopping district, vying 
with one another for the woman depositor. This is 
really the first prominent, public, complimentary recog- 
nition of woman's break from thraldom. We need 
hardly consider the earlier bucket-shops, situated in 
the same district for the enticement of the woman 
gambler; they were neither complimentary nor very 
public. 

Although innumerable laughable blunders have 
occurred, owing to their several hundred thousand 
different individual interpretations of how to run a bank 
account, women have been gathering an insight into 
money matters, but each day seems to open some new 
and more complicated question of finance, hedging 
about the security issues. So, if the average expe- 
tienced man investor often finds himself at sea over such 
matters, how much more so must be the uninstructed 
woman investor, who has not one-tenth his opportu- 
nity to gain knowledge? It is easy to understand why 
she so often proceeds without any apparent regard to 
recognized business principles, or almost in contempt 
of all principles. 

Granting that some little recognition is being given 
womankind by the world of finance, it is, after all, but 
a modicum of what she deserves and will eventually 
obtain. She is to-day a very potent influence in the 
investment field; an influence which, if combined and 
acting as a unit is great enough to sway Wall and 
Lombard Streets in an amazing way. She may almost 
be said to hold the balance of power. Women could 
come very near to making and unmaking panics if they 
wished, and if they would act in unison in their buying 
of securities, or jettison their cargoes simultaneously. 

A study of the tax list of any city will reveal an as- 
tonishing amount of wealth in the hands of women; 
and this does not account for the vast amount of per- 
sonal property not unearthed by the assessors. There 
are women stockholders in the Pennsylvania and the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
panies and these are but two of the thousands upon 
thousands of corporations in this great corporation 
creating country. They own millions upon millions of 
dollars in cash and income producing property. And 
yet, in the past, they have been almost totally ignored 
by the financial world in so far as any attempt to make 
their ways easier or to educate them to a better under- 
standing is concerned. oe 
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VERY idle dollar of your 
money can and should be 
made to work as hard as 


possible without jeopardizing its 
ealety. 

We offer bonds issued by muni- 
tipalities and corporations— which 
are io fact first mortgages on their 


assete—that pay from 4% 
to 0%, 

Every one who has even a small 
amount of money to invest 
Read Our Free Booklets, 
Ronis and How to Buy Them," 
and ~ How to Boy Monds on the 
Pnttalinns Plan.” Write for them 
We wen mirigi every bead (hai we offer tor sale 


OTIS & HOUGH 


INVESTMONT BANKERS 
#00 CUYAHOUA BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


shonli 


$500 
May Be Invested 
costamary “Prosa oF mahipies 


| wrk ot 
T larie hist ovottgage steam railinad 
We She How affering. Thew bonds will 


the purchase the unusually bigh income 
5 Vet they are TAX EXEMPT in 
LVANIA, LEOAL ter SAVINGS 


in Malte; anda good income invest 
DA Suy where 


Seod for vor Ciroular, No. 518 
hor Meet Requirements 
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Rudolph Kleybolte Company, Inc. 


Investment Bonds 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY CINCINNATI 


7 to 8% Short-Time Loans 


DOUBLE SECURITY 
U pm, eitherasan IN DIVIDDALOor aa the OFFICER ofa HANK, 
aye $1400 Lo $5,000 to invest In COLLATEKAL LOANS, maturing 
n fear inf stx montha, yielding seven to eight per cent, write me for 
at of jong-establiabed, sacressful concerns, well tated in D nd 
irulstrest, who can nse them. Collateral Lwico amo of 
oau., Bank and individua! references, with further information, 

uruiadbed or addressing Department C. 
WILLIAM A. LAMSON 

‘ational Kank 


Formerly N: ner, 
60 Wall Street, Yew York Entablished 1006 


aie na veena me it LA ESR o te ent baa 
ON MONTHLY STOCK: @ ON TIME CERTIFI- 
8% CATES, hya Local BUILDING & LOAN that has never 


New Series opsoed 
cates draw Inierest from day issned, Write 
litarature. 
SECURITY SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY 
Vo, 21% North 2 ist, Siroo + Birmingham, Alabama. 


Every Investor Needs This 


If you knew of an independent author- 
itanve publication giving each month a 
digest of all the important investment and 
financial facts and events— 

One that has no axe to grind, that repre- 
sents no “special interests,” and has no 
securities to market. 

Would you be willing to pay fifty cents 
to have it come to you regularly for 


twelye months? 
That publication is “INVEST- 


MENTS,” edited by Franklin Es- 
cher. Its aim is to give the essential 
facts in regard to investment develop- 
ments, to present fundamental principles 
and to give sound, unbiased advice to 
investors. Regular subscription price 
$1.00 a year. 

Special Introductory Offer 50c. a 
year. Sample copy free. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Broadway and Warren Street New York 
Publishers of The Bankers Magazine (65 years nid) 
Send for catalog and clreslan af oaks on Incestmend and finan- 
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Women go about their buying in a quiet, unobtru- 
sive way; do not manipulate this stock or that; usually 
buy to hold, or at least would, if mankind would not 
scare them into fits every now and then and cause the 
making of many a needless sacrifice. This great buying 
force, buying for investment or permanent holding, is a 
valuable baan fo the bankers. Think of the amounts of 
bonds and stocks taken off the market in this way! 

Would it not be a fair retum, a just appreciation 
of their good offices, for men in general—husbands, 
brothers and the banking fraternity—to give more 
thought to this subject ? 

Many dealers in investment securities are averse to 
doing any business at all with the average woman, be- 
lieving that it is unprofitable on account of the time 
tequired to explain details, From their lack of knowl- 
edge, women are often allowed to break the most com- 
mon businesy rules, The banker permits this cither 
through courtesy or charitableness, and often to his 
pecuniary loss. 

It is not so much the lack of understanding of the 
diflerence between a bond and a share of stock, for in- 
stance, that is especially referred to right here, but a 
general haziness about details. Possibly an illustration 
will best serve to make this point clearer. 

Let us take the simple signing of a letter, for certainly 
the business community is puzzled often enough by the 
way the female mind works out its end in the matter 
of signatures. It seldom seems to occur to them that 
the recipient of a letter may not necessarily know that 
the wile of Samuel Johnson is Martha L. Johnson. 
Suppose a banking house has on its books the account 
of the husband. He is taken seriously ill, and the wife 
writes to the bankers, referring to *' my husband,” and 
signs the letter *' Martha L. Johnson.” It is fortunate 
if such couples as these can be pared off without error. 


Variety in Signatures is Inadevisable 


The writer has seen four consecutive letters received 
in a brief space of time from the same woman, which, 
to continue the above fictitious name, were signed, the 
first one, Martha L. Johnson, the second, M. L. John- 
son (thus suggesting a man), the third, Mrs, Martha 
L. Johnson, and the last, Mrs. Samuel Johnson. 

Suppose thirty or forty per cent, of the workmen in 
a factory did not understand English, would it be 
equitable to issue instructions in that language only? 
Is the financial column of a newspaper much more 
intelligible to the uninitiated than Hebrew to a Choc- 
taw? Financial slang needs a dictionary of its own, 
Writers in the daily press delight to decorate their 
columns with the abbreviated talk of the '‘ Street,” but 
are at little pains to furnish an understanding of it. 
Finance is intricate enough without complicating it 
with such literary attempts as: ‘Sugar rose from the 
bottom of the cup and had a sweet look.” ‘Great 
laundry establishments are now running overtime,” 

In all this it is worth while to consider that women 
are not prone to put money into business, but into 
investments; or often, sad to relate, into speculation, 
whereas men naturally can, or should, use only their 
surplus in this latter field. The former class is almost 
a simon pure investing one, and, consequently, deserves 
"samara the greater consideration from those 

aving such wares to sell, 

Another fact worth noting is that this vast fund in 
the possession of women, which is continuously seek- 
ing investment, is mostly inherited wealth; not money 
earned by the “sweat of the brow” by those now 
enjoying it, The woman who saves from her own 
earnings is likely to deposit the surplus, generally a 
meager one, in a savings bank, And right here invest- 
ment bankers should give recognition to the relatively 
large proportion of savings bank deposits that stands 
in the name of women. So here, again, as the banks 
invest, the stimulating effect of monied womankind is 
indirectly felt for those having funds to raise in the 
security market. 

The writer knows well that bond and stock houses 
are now making occasional attempts to obtain the 
custom of women with money to invest. They suc- 
ceed, for she must go somewhere, But she has a hard 
time of it, and makes a bad enough mouth over it. 
She does not understand more than half of what she 
does and is told, and it is a cruel mortification for her 
to confess her ignorance by asking many explanations. 

It is simplified finance for her benefit for which this 
is an argument. Circulars, letters, and all the literature 
of investment are gauged for the experienced and well 
posted male investor. 

But things are mending a bit. The banking houses 
which are so successfully advertising through the better- 
grade magazines are getting such an influx of inquiries 
calling for explanatory answers from all over the land, 
that they are establishing departments to handle this 
end of their business, The character of the inquiries 
and the nature of the replies required are making these 
houses alive to the need of the hour. The kind of 
literature some of them are now sending to such 
inquirers will be likely to put them upon horseback 
and start them out of this wilderness. Bankers who 
follow this plan consistently and patiently will not only 
prove themselves angels of light to a host of investors 
who have long been blundering in a maze of befogging 
uncertainty, but will do a good business stroke for 
themselves as well. There is evidence to show that 
this practise of enlightenment is profitable. 
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Saving 
and Investing 


E SELECTION of sound investments 

ia not a dificult problem. It is but a 
; question ol education along compara- 
tively simple lines. And yet, it is a subject 
deserving of careful study by everyone, but 
especially by those whose habit it may be to 
save some part of their earnings, by people 
dependent upon income, or by business con- 
cems appreciating the wisdom of creating a 
surplus reserve 
The more study you give this subject, the 
greater will become your conviction that the 
success of vakaina rain is due for the 
moat part to the efficiency of the organization 
of their investment bankers. 
Let us submit to you three sound investments, each of a dis- 
tincily diferent type, and yieldmg an average reium of 


About 54% 
Write for Circular No. 933 
it ular No. p 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


ALBANY—RBOSTON—CHICAGO 
Members Now York Stock Exchange 
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1896-1011 


John Muir&(o. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


We are brokers on a large scale 
for men who trade on a small scale 
—I, §, 10, 50, 99 or any number 
of shares. 


Send tor Circular 222—" 04d Lots” 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


[Ss 
You Can Withdraw Your Money 
Without Notice at Any Time 


Do you realize what an advantage that isto you? Your 
money is wef indefinitely tied up when it is invested in 
this company. 
It is always under your control—always available to meet 
sudden emergencies. Yet it draws five per cent intorest 
for every day that it is in the care of this Company—and 
it is safeguarded by first mortgages on improved teal 
estate deposited in trust with one of the strongest finuncial 
institutions of this city. 
This Company has been in business for fifteen years. It 
has never been a day late in the mailing of interest checks 
and has never failed to respond immediately to a request 
for withdrawal of funds. 
et tell } abont thia in- 
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The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
1042 Calvert Bidg., - . - Baltimore, Md. 


A Good 5% Investment 


Investing your savings with this Company is the same 
in effect as taking a mortgage on p real estate, but 
you have no trouble or expense and you can invest any 
sum from $25.00 to $3000.00. Vour funds are secured by 
selected mortages on New York and suburban real 
estate and other resources of the Company aggregating 
over $2,300,000, ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS, Conducted under 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 
You ma open an account by mall, at ay 
time, and withdraw upon short notice. Fu I 
earnings paid for every day money i» lelt 
with us. 

Booklet and full particulars upon request 

We can probably give as reference some 
One io your locality. 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
3 Times Bldg., Broadway and 42d St, New York 


JACKSONVIL, PFLA.—THE NEW YORK OF THE SOL" 
Reconatrocted by Commercial Democrats ami CUlieawn te 
ideopen city. Don't scatter in wild southern tawl toy 
Hangalow Lote with free water front: $i pwe froni font 
Tell-the-Truth Dooklet and map free.. Wote Sail Mullion (° 
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GIBFORD 


ILS 


AUTOMATIC 
STROPPER 


Makes every shave a delight. No 
matter what safety razor you use, it 
will put a perfect, keen shaving edge on 
in less than a minute, 
Tt pays for itself in a very short time, stops the 
torture of dull Wadei aod the erpen o bays 
ing new every few months. 


Easy poe aod simple io operation. Slip an 
into the holder, move the stropper bac! 
and forth on the strop a few times ai 
ready for a cool, clea 


you are 
m shave with a blade that 

not pull or scratch. 
The Zig-Zag automatically strops a safety 
blade the ae natural way—ae 
curve-cut strop produces the same diagonal or 
draw aroke the barber uses to put the final 
touch of keenness on his razor. 
Light, compact, simple and strong, will give 
perfect service for years. Travelers like it be- 
cause it fits mto a small space, and the large 
loop at end of strop permits hanging it any- 
where. 
Sold by leading druggists, hardware and other 
dealers everywhere in the U. S. for $1.00; in 
foreign countries $1.50, or sent prepaid from 
factory on receipt of price if your dealer 

lor our 


Gilblord Specially Co, 


65 East Fort St. 


DETROIT, 
MICH. 


Curve Cut 
Strop gives the 
barber's stroke. 


One model strops any standard 
make of safety razor blade. 


MY GUARANTEE 


guaraniee H it 


from the wee of 
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erg cent you have pal m 
igned, Prof. H. W. TITUS, 


My course on physical training as nsed in 
connection with the 


+ Progressive Exerciser ” 


has been sò nal cot successful in ihe regen- 

eration and restoration of bodily health and 

J vigor that, without farther reservation, I am 

Tot. Titus ina Mower- able to make the above guarantee. My Moat 
tul Leg Exercise Recent Book 


THE “WHYS” OF EXERCISE 


ils all abont this wonderful little exerciser; it also tellamany trnthe 
ont exercise whieh are startling to the average reader, giving as 
does the “reasons why" 80 aang! systems fall, and proving conciu- 
vely that there la butone way to acquire real hralib and sirength. 
yprice for machine and conplete course of instruction is extreme- 
reasonable, With request for my book send 4centato cover postage, 


ROF. H. W. TITUS, 700 Titus Bidg., 156 East 23rd Street, New York 
——$—$—<—$—$—— 


ou.Can Dress Well 

PAE 

Hy) 

A MEN'S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 
MADE TO ORDER 

AFTER LATEST NEW VORK DESIGNS 

We will truet any honest man Anywhere, We 


guarantee a pariant Mt Send far our annrplen 
and book of latest, New York taahious free, 


EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO.. (Inc) 
DEPARTMENT * 


Meah te Me 


bernia Laro 


ID beeen 


imre. Rä 


15 PER ACRE. 
NIA" and 


Write for booklet “COUNTRY 
exetiraion rates, Address 
K. T. CRAWLEY, Industrial Agent, 

', &O,. Rallway, Box X y, Richmond, Virginin 
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The Common Sense of Parcel Post 


The organization that is most, conspicuously fighting 
parcel post is the American League ol Associations: 
This Jeague has been flooding the country with liter- 
ature. Let me quote some of the arguments: = 

A general parcel post would: interfere with busi- 
ness to the detriment of the country merchant at a long 
distance from the place of shipment. In other words, 
if we had a general parcel post, a mail-order concern or 
manufacturer in New England or in Pennsylvania could 
ship goods three thousand miles just as cheaply as he 
could ship them one mile, and the great trade which is 
developing in the western half of the United States and 
in the Southwest and in the South would be practically 
brought to the door of every mail-order distributor in 
the northeastern quarter of the United States by what 
would be, in effect, a Government subsidy.” 

Now, as to how this advantage would be used: 

The big mail-order houses, so the argument runs, are 
really catalogue houses, That is, their business depends 
on their getting their catalogues into the hands of the 
consumers. Establish a cheap rural parcel post, and 
catalogues will be sent by freight, for about one cent 
apiece, to agents at local centers, and there the agents 
will stamp them and put them in the post-office for 
cheap delivery. Then, when orders are received from 
the rural community, the mail-order house will ship its 
goods to the agent at the distributing point, and the 
agent will stamp the parcels and deliver them through 
the local post-office. 

When this argument was presented at a Congressional 
hearing, the following dialogue took place: 


Mr. Lloyd (of the committee).—Just at present, under existing 
Jaw, why can not the catalogues be sent to the same man to 
whom you refer, and why can he pot go to those people, just as 
you say he would if the law were changed and secure their 
orders as you say he would do then and have the goods shipped 
now? 

Mr, Maxwell (witness). —He would have to visit every farmer 
on every route centering in that town in order to be sure that all 
those catalogues were in the hands of the entire community, 

Mr. Lioyd.—He could do that in a single day 

Mr. Maxwell.—I question that, on all the routes. 

Mr. Lioyd.—There are only one hundred and he could take 
the box and go around and distribute them in a single day, 

Mr, Maxweil—That may be possible, but under the conditions 
now existing the inducement for him to do so is lacking, because 
the Government would not serve as his delivery agent on cata- 
logue orders, even though he procured them. The minute the 
mail-order house in Chicago has the guarantee that if they put 


that box of catalogues in the post-office they are certainly 
delivered to every rural-route dweller in that section of the 
country and that purchases from that catalogue, mailed at the 


local post-office, will be similarly delivered, it makes a certainty 
of an enormous enlargement of their business, which is to-day a 
matter of very great uncertainty. 


But let us ask why the agent should not deliver the 
packages as well as the catalogues, parcel post or no 
parcel post? I doubt if his commissions need amount 
to more than the postage thus saved 

In this connection, We must remember that the mail- 
order houses pride themselves upon their remarkably 
low seiling expense, and that the absence of any sort of 
agents Is the principal feature of thelr argument in 
accounting for the supposedly low prices of their goods. 

Now a parcel post, under any conditions, has two 
main operations: First, shipments from the country 
or small town to the larger towns or cities; second, 
shipments from manujacturing and supply points to (a) 
the local merchant and (b) the consumer. 

Aside from the local trade activity stimulated by 
exceptionally low local rates, it is doubtful if shipments 
from the country or small town to near-by points would 
be greatly stimulated by the parcel post, unless a 
Government monopoly be firmly established, for the 
reason that the present short-haul wagon or express 
rates are lower than any proposed parcel-post rate, 
except on very small packages. To be of advantage to 
the shipper the shipments hy post would have to be to 
points at a considerable distance. Nevertheless, for 
convenience, the farmer would doubtless use the parcel 
post for small shipments—just as he does abroad. 

The large use of the parcel post, it is said, would be 
on the second operation— shipments fo the country or 
small town—and tu the detriment of the small mer- 
chant. Let us see? 

The wholesale mail-order houses, as it happens, are 
opposing an extension of parcel post. Likewise among 
the] advocates of parcel post are not found the great 
retail mail-order houses. 

At this point we must make note of a fundamental 
fact: Mailorder houses are not mail-delivery houses. 
The only people using the mails for delivery now, or 
who could use them, under a parcel post system at a rate 
of eight or twelve cents per pound, are manufacturers of 
high-grade and costly specialties. 

This could include silverware of known standards, 
razors, expensive small tools and other articles, the 
value of each being several dollars and the weight of 
which is in ounces, Other things of greater weight and 
relatively small value can not and will not move at a 
transportation charge of eight dollars per hundred 
pounds, which is what eight cents per pound means. 
The only exceptions to such a conclusion are the 
occasional instances where the need is very urgent, and 
in that case the buyer will certainly supply his wants 
at home, if possible. 

Mail-order houses are not mail-delivery houses, and 
they could not be maikdelivery houses under a parcel 
post system embracing shipments of eleven pounds or 
under, 
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If all the parcels or articles which could afford a trans» 
portation charge of eight dollars per hundred pounds and 
which could be shipped in packages weighing less than 
eleven pounds—if all such parcels sold by all the mail- 
order houses in the country were the business done by 
one house, the volume of that business would not be 
enough for that house to pay its postage bills, 

To understand that this is so, it is only necessary to 
examine a shipment by express or a week's shipments 
by express. 

Mail-order houses rely upon express and freight to 
deliver their wares. Again, any well-considered parcel 
post system must of necessity handle the short-haul 
traffic as well as the long-haul, and that short-haul 
traffic at eight cents per pound will be higher than 
present short-haul express shipments. The great bulk 
of small shipments, stated by authorities to be sixty 
per cent. of all express business, consists of short-haul 
shipments, and yet the express rates are now lower on 
such business than such rates would be on a parcel 
post system. 

The big mail-order houses are situated in the large 
cities—the great commercial centers. Why? 

In the large cities all express companies center. From 
the large cities the mail-order houses reach all parts of 
the country by shipping with one express company, 
over one line. They get preferential rates—rates made 
for the development of their business. 

Note the following quotation from the annual cata- 
logue of McGregor Brothers Company: 

Saring, Ohio, U. S. A., is the acknowledged headquarters 
in the United States for the shipping of plants by mail and ex- 
ress, and it is the greatest rose-producing center in the world. 
i is centrally located weopcaphically, with five express com- 
Panics—American, Adams, United States, Wells Fargo and 

acific—and has unequaled facilities for receiving and shipping 
orders and procuring the lowest rates to all parts of the country. 
This gives you the assurance of getting your order in the aie: 
est possible time, and enables us to guarantee delivery at the 
minimum rate through one company, Ae where al] these compa- 
nies are not represented there must be an increase in express 


rates, Within twenty-four hours we can reach two-thirds of the 
population of the United States, 


One great retail store in Philadelphia, on February 1, 
toro, announced as a future business policy that it 
would ‘‘ assume and pay all transportation charges on 
all purchases of five dollars or more for a distance of 
five hundred miles by freight, mail or express." 


This policy, adopted by one of the leading merchants 
of the world (John Wanamaker), is the real competitive 
ground upon which the future of the small retailer will 
be fought. 


Outside of a very few centers, large cities within five 
hundred miles of Philadelphia, no small retailer cao 
secure such freight or express rates as the house which 
has announced the policy just quoted. 


The only basis upon which the small retailer can hope 
to compete with such a house upon equal terms as to 
delivery and transportation of his wares is in the Gov- 
ernment monopoly of the mail service. 

With a parcel post system, this great house will find 
an increase upon the cost of the delivery of its small 
parcels when it gets beyond the range of its own direct 
wagon service. 

Now consider for a moment the effect of the local 
wagon-delivery service of the big retailers. The de- 
partment stores in the cities have not destroyed the 
small shopkeeper in the cities; the down-town sections, 
the outer districts and the suburban villages are full of 
small retailers doing what seems to be a thriving busi- 
ness, though the great stores are but a few minutes 
away and their wagons are seen jn all the streets, 


If the great stores do not destroy the retail stores in 
the suburbs, then will a mail-order house—not a mail- 
delivery bhouse—send the village storekeeper to bank- 
ruptcy ? 

Under existing conditions the big mail-order house, 
so-called, has an advantage, and a decided advantage, 
over the sinall merchant wha wants to build up his 
business in the territory around him. 

Install a parcel post system and the small merchant 
will be to some extent telieved of express company 
domination. He can ship both in and out on specjal- 
ties or the urgent needs of both himself and his customer 
at as Jow a cost as the big houses. His rents are lower. 
His customers know him. He then can compete with 
the big city merchant. 

What will be the result? In every town where there 
is a live merchant, he will not only supply the needs ot 
his own local trade, but, owing to the low cost of car- 
tying on his business, will become the competitor, on 
an equal basis as to transportation charges, of the big 
city merchant. 

We regard it a safe conclusion to say that had a 
modern parcel post system been established in this 
country twenty years ago, there would have been no 
big mail-order houses. 

Canada has a parcel post system, but it is very much 
like ours- weight limit five pounds—and it is also the 
one other country which permits express companies to 
compete in the carriage of mail matter. 

The T, Eaton Company, of Toronto, Canada, is one 
of the greatest establishments upon the North American 
continent. It employs more than fifteen thousand 
persons. In a recent letter this house said: 


for March, 1911 


“ As regards your inquiry as to what part our parcel post serv- 
ice contributes to our success, we do not give the said service 
apy credit for adding to the success of our business.” 


It is added that the house ships from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, mainly using express companies. : 

To get ourselves cleanly away from all sophistry on 
this question of the effect of the parcel post, let us sum 
up certain logical conclusions. 

First : Certain merchandise now moves by express in 
smail packages. 

Second Sach merchandise is mainly on short-haul 
shipments. 

Third : A postal system must carry all it attempts to 
carry. 

Fourth : No zone system will ever be established in 
this country again as a measure of postage rates. 

Fifth: A parcel post system rate, the same for all 
distances, will be as high on short hauls as present 
express rates. 

Sixth: Therefore, a parcel post will not stimulate 
short-haul business, and there will be no added incen- 
tive for more of such business to move under a parcel 
post system than now moves. 

Seventh : A parcel post will harm the express com- 
panies ; will aid the local retailer; will worry the great 
merchant ; will prove a comfort and convenience to 
our people. 

The need of ninety-two million people for this service 
is sufficient reason why it should be supplied. 

Heve we potentially the Government machinery neces. 
sary to carry on a full parcel post service ? 

Obviously, the delivery on a large scale of parcels 
up to a weight of eleven pounds means a considerable 
extension of the postal service. On the rural free 
delivery routes there would be little new equipment 
fa Sl extra carriers would be put on only as 
the traffic justified their employment. In the cities 
there would have to be wagon-delivery service. 

An increased volume of business means profit to the 
post-office, Payment to the railroads would increase, 
but surely not out of present proportion. The first 
effect would be not so much to increase the number of 
post-office cars now in use as to fill up the cars which 
now run light. Aad always the putting ia service of 
oew cars would be merely the basinesa effect of profit- 
able increase in the volame of traffic. It has been esti- 
mated that if the Government carried all packages 
within the four-pound limit—including the vast num- 
ber of such packages now carried by the express com- 
panies—the postal service would require one extra mail 
camer in five and one extra railway mail clerk in five. 

The point is that we Aave the machinery for opera- 
ting an extended parcel post. We should add to the 
machinery merely as the volume of traffic made such 
increase desirable. ` 

Is there anything alarming in this proposition? Are 
we asking the Government to do more than any enter- 
prising business house would be glad to do? hat is 
the danger to the Government in agreeing to use an 
existing organization of its own for the handling of 
increased business which it is quite within the province 
of that organization to handle ¢ 

But our last question ; What will the extended parcel 
post cost? Does the annual deficit in the Post-Office 
Department mean that under present postage rates the 
traffic can not be profitable? Hardly. Itis a business 
axiom that, given an efficient organization, an increased 
volume of business lowers operating costs. 

In a speech in Congress, Mr. Sulzer gave estimates of 
the effect which his plan would have on the postal 
revenues. If the average rural family posted only one 
ten-cent parcel a week to and from the home and the 

t town, the additional revenue to the Post-Office 

epartment, under the provisions of the Sulzer bill, 
would be annually more than forty million dollars— 
and that from the rural districts alone. 

The postal deficit for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1910, was only $5,848,566.88. A forty-million-dollar 
inctease of business would help ! 

If a general eleven-pound parcel post were established 
and the moving-picture companies used it instead of 
the express companies for the transportation of their 
films, the postal revenues would be increased by more 
than seven million dollars. os 

Now, consider this: The first annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on ‘‘Statistics of 
Express Companies in the United States,” shows that 
base express rates for distances under fifteen hundred 
miles are six dollars or less per hundred pounds ; also 
that sixty-five per cent. of the mileage operated by 
express companies lies east of the Missouri River, Does 
that look as if the Goverment would lose money on a 
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EW ENGLAND stands for con- 
servatism, sound morals and solid 
principles of doing business. The 

conservatism of the New Englander ie 
roverbial—the progressiveness and sta- 
Bility of New England industries is fast 
becoming a topic of keen interest to the 
investing public all over America. 


An L ly 


Stocks of New England manufacturing com- 
panies, and especially of its beattextile industries, 
ave proved and are today one of the eafest and 
best opportunities for investing money, particularly 
for those who have had the foresight to buy them 
when they were originally issued. 


T have a large clientele of investors of moderate means, who have sought my advice and 
guidance in the investment of their savings and income for years past. I have won their con- 
idence by sane and safe advice regarding the stocks which I have recommended as safe and 
profitable investments. [ personally subject every security I recommend to a rigid investigation. 


l am a specialist in the best di 


lend paying New England manufacturing stocks, The man 


with one hundred dollars to invest has just as good a chance asthe one with ten thousand. It makes 
no difference where you live, you can do business with me by mail to your entire satiefaction. 


THE USWOCO MILLS, of Lawrence, Mass. 


One of the best New England textile manufacturing stocks to be bought today is the 7% 
Guaranteed Sinking Fund Cumulative Preferred Stock of USWOCO MILLS to net 6.36%. 
The following are the fundamental points about this stock: 


1. The property is the most modern and up-to-date price will receive on his investment over 6.36% for twenty 


worsted mill in the United States 


2, It ia controlled and operated by the United States comes more secure 
mpany, a six million dollar corporation, Fund. 
le methods, selling organization, 

ment are second to none in the country. 


years, and in addition every year his investment be- 


through the action of the Sinking 


7. The demand for the products of the United 


m States Worsted Company has been so great that they 


ugh the operation of the terma of the lease, have been pbliged to operate their four present plants 
or 


3. 
this Preferred Stock 


is secured, principal and interest, night and day 


some time past, and the conatructiog 


by the United States Worsted Co: and th + ` of the Uswoco Mille is for the purpose of taking f 
iy moante substantially to the came thing a an under: the pridi “growing business, R 9 Saen 


lying mortgage on the entire property of the United e 

States We Company, making thepaymentof interest largest and best known 

and ultimate retirement of principa] a moral certainty. land, has been en 
Race there is a sinking nd 

provided, which will afford a good sensible mar! 


4. Under this same 
this stock at all times and at asew 
without e 


ny Trust Company, of Boston, the 
ing institution in New = 

as trustee for the stockholders, 
to receive all money under the terma of the lease, to sce 

et for to it that the lease is lived up to in every particular, to 
pay the quarterly dividende as they become due and to 
administer the sinking fund. Thie fact guarantees be- 

yond peradventure that all the terms of the agreement 


6. The stock is limited to a total issue of $1,000,000 will be performed to the letter. 
9. © net 


one Janaa lar 1951 or thereater” and only then at Company for 
ot er, and 0! en mi 
not less t $ per share plus e accrued 3 dividend. GA grome peceseary gr the year's dividends on the 


ot leas than $1} 
t eae than $115 per thare plu 


led or retired earnings of the United States Worsted 


past year exceeded five times the 


Í shall be pleased to send you a circular relating to the United States Worsted Company and 
the 7% Preferred Stock of the Uswoco Mills which I have prepared and which is based on m 
ersonal investigation of the conditions. Send for circular A. The present price of the 
is $110 a share, to net 6.36%. You can buy one share or one thousand. 


Send for list of over forty of the leading banks in New England, with whom I cary deposite 
and do business, to any of whom you may write for references asto my record and integrity, 


IF YOU HAVE $100, $1,000, OR $10,008 TO INVEST, NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE—WRITE ME TODAY 
THOMAS C. PERKINS incorporated 32 Connecticut Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn, U. S. A. 


MULLINS 
Steel Boats 


AMERICAN BOX B. 


j THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 


A New Era in Power Boat Prices! 


Mullins 1911 Steel Power Boats at extraordinary prices! All the style—the valae 
~of the noted Mullins line at moderate figures! Mulls of steel giving strength 
and long life never known in old-style beats—keels metal covered, 


Mullins Steel Motor Boats-—!911 Models 


24 and 26 ft., $400 and up; 16 and 18 ít., $115 and up 


These boats cannot sink. They possess all the leading. features of the 
richest Mullins boats—nlr-tight compartments, power plant under cover, 

One Man Control, Sitent Under Water Exhauat and start like am nuto- 
mobile. Wil carry more, with comfort and safety, than pny, other boats of 
their size, Wemake many other styles. 6end for handsome FREE catalogue. 


105 Franklin Bt., SALEM, OHIO 


$513 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
from an Investment of $150 


is the result from operating one American Box Ball 

Alley. Two others cleared over $2,000.00 first year. Four 

others over $1,200.00 in two months. Four others took in 

$3,200.00 in nine montha. Go In this business yourself. You can start 

with $75.00, We let you teat It without risking any money. Nearly 7,000 

atleya sold todate. More popular today than ever. eae alleys pay from 

.00 tO $76.00 each per week in any town. No gambling device, ut the best 

thing on earth for clean amusement and geral exercise, Patronized by the best 
people, who form clube and bring their friends. No expense to tnstall or operate. No 
ial floor required, no pin boy needed. Receipts nearly all profit. We 


l only one 
mer in towns of moderate size. Write teday fer booklet nad easy payment plan. 


cul 
ALL CO. 517 Van Buren Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. > (31) 


Parcel post carrying ali packages under eleven pounds 


Pennett 
at a rate of eight cents a pound? The express 


A Perfect Portable T writer for $ 18 


Py 5 The Bennett Portable is the handiest typewriter in existence. Weighs but 4% ibs. and 
companies wax fat on less. 1 could add estimates for | slips into your grip or pocket, ready to turn out neat work on train, at hotelsor anywhere, High 
other shipments which the Govemment might reason- | grade construction; made by experts in the Eiliott-Fisher Billing Machine Factory. Guaranteed 
ably be expected to handle with an extended parcel fully. Standard keyboard, & Characters, Low priced because simply made of few parts. 


post. But after all these estimates are only estimates. | Put the Bonnett to a 10 Day Praotioal Test 


The main facts are: That an extended parcet post You can be business-like in your correspondence no matter where you are, Let us send 
means extended postal business. That we already bave | 70° catelog, samples of work and our 10d. ee trial offer, Send us your request today. 
the organization and machinery to handle an extended 0. Bennett Typewriter Oo-, 200 Broadway, Hew York, N.Y, 


arcel post with merely such i i i i 
p posi merely such additions of meo and m ordering by mail from our advertisers 


equipment as are justified by the volume of traffic. BE CAREFUL ® ordering | 


Isn’t that enough ? Does the parcel post proposition i i 
wight that enough ? Does the parcel post prop to write your name and address plainly. 


Then let the Government say, as a business man A little care in this will save all much trouble. 
would say: “We will take all the business we can Better mention Success Magazine too 
, . 


handie.” 
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$3,000 to $10,000 
Per Year For You 


lean make you prosperous, 
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to be to a good paying bwel 

International Realty Corp,,1354 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago 
Successors Lo The Cross Oh, and H. W. Cress à Co. 

This Book 

Bhows You 

Now to Suc- 


mtg (This 62 Pape 
meee 6 Book 


Send no money, 
but merely your name 
| and address on ù postal or 
on the Coupon below, 
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Bicycle Agents 
Wanted! To Ride and 


Exhibit Wheels 


Remarkable Special Offer to Introduce the Famous 
' America” Bicycles in Certain Sections of the 
Jnited States—Big Opportunity to Riders! 


All middlemen's profits are knocked off 
“America” Bicycles to men who will ride 
and exhibit the biggest value wheel in the 
world! ‘This special offer applies to ter- 
ritories where we want the ‘'America”™ 
well introduced, 

Monufacturor’s Factory-to-Rider Prices! 
"America Truss Frame Bicycle” and “Amer 
lea Co! rBrake Diamond Flyer Bieyche” 
am guaranteed 10 years t—twire as lung as 
any other wheel, beonusa built twice as gee 
—will last a lifetime! They are shipped on 
Free Trial-completely eqnipped—NO 
EXTRAS TO BUY! The ‘Amorica” is 
(See catalog.) A postal or letter brings you 
It's a penny woll spent. 
Write today to 


nauresi 1 
‘pocin! Oter and catalog FREE! 
A will weve you dollars on your wheel 


America Cycle Mfg. Co., Dept: 104 


i Michigan Ave, (The Old-Reliable Meycle Mouse) Chicaga, NI 


TO LEARN BOOKKEEPING 
WHEN | WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK-KEEPER $ Soe 


own 
fp ST WEEKA iw 


Rw anh w 
J.B, GOODWIN, URAT ACCOLTA 
Moom pT, 12156 Krondway. New Fork. 


the Autamatic Combination Toot 
Thome county. A Fence Balidarw Tow, 
Post Pater, Lifting Jack, View, Wrench, eto 
Y by Farmers, Toamsiars in Facturive, 
yna Mines eto, Welght 24 ibe. Capacity 
Stone, hor ry, Prem instruo- 
pion, Write today for spee 
Bend no Money, Kamo County wbare pwi iym. 
| AUTOMATIC JACK CO. 


23 Main St., Bloomfield, tnd, 


BOW LEGS ARE UNSIGHTLY 


Thos aflicted with bow legs ahoutd wear the 
“ Parfoet Lay Porm amt oreroonie this deformity 
Troweers bang perfewtly straight, Siada of tha pigh 
oo grede siumiawm. Ligtt, sanitary. dirshie smt 
We (eral P Mly put on apa fre Ajman te 
any mae. Uighly recommended by iniiae Ment for 
on kiet showin phoi CETTE TTT 
forme sod as they evpenr witlawt them, Address 
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BOUGHTEN PANTS enine rn 


very long time to Wear bloomers, In spite of his 
swagger of war clothes, deep in the heart of his heart 
Dan knew that his pants were not only queer but that 
they were girl's garments; it was that that hurt, And 
a whole week spent thus ignominiously garbed seemed 
almost more than he could bear. Even if he had put a 
gratifying fiction between him and Truth, Truth 
grimaced at it and mocked him, 

If only a runaway horse could come along witha rich 

man in the buggy and he would stop the horse and the 
man would say: ‘Here, boy, is $3.50 for your brave act!" 

Most likely, though, it would be a woman who would 
be driving; aman would n't let a horse get away like that. 

Or supposing a house should burn up and he should 
rush in and save so many things that the owner would 
say: ‘'You have saved to me five times more than 
three dollars and fifty cents’ worth of stuf.” 

Or what if he should find a purse and return it— 

These bright visions were interrupted rudely by the 
voice of old Mrs. Sill, '*Hey!" she called, “Have 
you seen my swill-boy? " 

"Who's your swill-boy ?" asked Dan. 

" Why," said Mrs, Sill în a tone of surprise that (here 
remained in the world anyone who didn't know that 
fact, *‘ Hen McGuire's my swill boy. He hasn't been 
here for four days, and my bucket’s full; and more'n 
that," she went on, “there's been a pile of trash wait- 
ing to go to the dump this ever so long. If you want 
to do it, I'll give you ten cents." 

In this unalluring guise did Fortune first perch upon 
the shoulders of Daniel. Great fortunes have been 
founded on smaller things, and Fate willed it that he 
should, in performing this humble task for Mrs. Sill, 
meet his aunt for the second time. 

“What are you doing, Dan?" she inquired. 

“Making money,” said Dan. “‘Making money to 
buy me clothes," he added, scowling. 

“Well, of all the boys !" his relative replied. In- 
stead of doing dirty work like this, Dan, it seems to me 
you might have come tome. I’ve got alot of work on 
the grounds that I'll pay you for." 

‘Have you?” said Dan, without enthusiasm, 

His aunt had often suggested that he could tum a 
penny in working for her; but there's a lack of 
romance in working on the immaculate grounds of one's 
aunt that is even more depressing than feeding the 
Perry pigs or wheeling refuse to the town dump. One 
could imagine one is doing things—the dump, anyway, 
is an alluring place—one can pretend a ship was wrecked 
there—there are any amount of things one can pretend 
with adump. But someway, working for Aunt Lucilla 
was just working for Aunt Lucilla, Inside her evergreen 
hedge the active imagination of Daniel Crafts drooped 
and died, He was just a poor relation; no longer was 
he the leader of-the gang; no longer was he an adven- 
turer on the sea of life, His personality in his eyes became 
reduced to a mere speck, He was merely an absurdly 
garbed nephew of the overpowering Mrs. Stratton. 

Besides that, he hated his cousin Fannie. She told 
him that she loved him as though he were her own 
brother. Indeed, he suspected that she would haye 
kissed him had he permitted it, But under her outward 
kindness he suspected her of being stuck-up—as stuck- 
up as her mother. 

But anything at this juncture to earn money. First, 
however, he must know where he stood. He swal- 
lowed once or twice it took courage then eyed his 
aunt sternly. “What d'you want done?" he de- 
manded. “'What'll you give me?” 

“PH give you fifty cents for working three after- 
toons, raking leaves and doing odd jobs,” his relative 
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he next three bright afternoons he spent in unin- 
spiring toil, He lightened his work a little by making 
believe he had been sold into slavery. Observing his 
actions, his aunt said: 

“That boy doesn't do a hit of work when my eye 
isn't on him, The minute his eye catches sight of me 
he works like a Trojan,” 

She didn't know that she was playing the part of 
the cruel overseer and that Daniel accelerated his speed 
at her approach because he feared the cruel lash, and it 
was faintness from the heat of the sun that caused him 
to work so slowly as she departed, The faintness of 
death, in fact, almost overtook Daniel at times and there 
were moments when he would have made for the 
Everglades but for the presence of the blood-hounds. 

The last afternoon he worked better; he had over- 
come his mortal sickness and was now working his 
way to freedom. So when he came ta claim his 
reward his aunt smiled upon him. 

"Well, for you, you didn’t do so bad,” said she. 
“Hf you were n't absent-minded like your pa you might 
be quite a smart boy. And l'm going to tell you what 
I'm going to do for you, Dan, 1 don't like to see you 
in Fanme's bloomers any more than you do, and 
instead of giving you fifty cents—" 

Daniel's heart beat wildly for a brief second; his 
active imagination had seen his aunt tumed from the 
sour-faced old witch that she looked to a fairy god- 
mother bearing boughten clothes in her hands, 

H Instead of just Afty cents," pursued the lady, "I'm 
going to give you a real good suit of your uncle's 
clothes. ‘They're made of worsted like you can't buy 


to-day, but since vour uncle fleshed up he don't take no 
comfort in ‘em and vou can take ‘em right home now 
and your ma can cut ‘em right up for you." 

Beneticence fairly oozed from her, She was as sure of 
pleasing him as had been his mother the morning she 
brought him Fannie’s made-over bloomers with such 
trusting faith, But his mother was one person and his 
Aunt Lucilla another. Here was no place for chivalry. 

“You promised me fifty cents,” he cried. “You 
said you'd give me fifty cents! I've worked three 
afternoons and you said you'd give me fifty cents!" 

“Fifty cents!” replied his aunt. "Why, these 
clothes are worth five dollars from any old-clothes man 
—they re really worth fifteen dollars, Clothes were 
what you were working for, and clothes are what 
you're going to get. Take ‘em and run along!” She 
spoke with finality, putting over his limp arm his 
uncle's august worsted suit, 

Many a time had Daniel seen that same suit on the 
then slenderer form of Mr. Stratton as he passed around 
the plate on Sundays, He hated that suit; he always 
had hated it as one might hate a somber and disagree~ 
able person who appears only at the sad moments of 
life. For Daniel Crafts wasn't an ardent church-goer. 
Church was one of the places you couldn't do any- 
thing in; you couldn't even make believe. It was 
worse for that than his aunt's grounds, 

His entire spirit arose in rebellion, Thos was what 
he had worked for! This was why he had toiled in 
the hot, broiling cotton fields with the sun beating 
down on his almost dying head, It was for this he 
had bome the overseers lash, For his uncle's old 
worsted suit! 

Instead of going home, mechanically his feet took the 
road to the village, Society and dissipation were what 
he needed. As he passed the peanut stand recklessness 
surged over his soul. He would spend his last tea 
cents—that hard-earned money. He lald it out between 
chewing gum and the lethal-hued candy and peanuts 
which he distributed glumly among bis henchmen, 
keeping only the gum for himself. Even the admiring 
glances of his friends for his princely act gave no bound 
to his spirits. 

As he was about to wander toward home he saw the 
form of a peddler from Cromley, the nearest town. 
He was a bent over old man with a hooked nose and a 
German accent and sharp peering eyes. He exchanged 
tin pans for rags and paid cash for old garments, Dan 
knew it because he had been present at an excited còn- 
troversy as to whether one ought to save one’s old 
clothes for the poor andthe Salvation Army or whether 
one should make small sums in hard cash from them 
His mother proclaimed that it was very poor-folksy and 
mean to sell your own clothes. 

With an inspiration born of despair Dan called to the 
man. His aunt's estimate as to the price he found en- 
lirely wrong. Shiny spots were exposed to his view, 
not to say threadbare ones; moth-eaten places in the 
ann were held up to him, Dazed by a torrent of 
words, unused to bartering, Daniel presently found 
himself the possessor of a dollar bill and three quarters, 
while the rag and old-clothes man was driving briskly 
off in the direction of Cromley. 

Danie) started for home, leaden of heart, The three 
p radi jingled in his pocket ; the feeling of the dollar 

id n't heighten his spirits, Not even passing Warton's 
window, where the desire of his heart was, did any 
good. It did n'thelp any to pretend he had committed 
a highway robbery. He was still a long way off from 
teal pants—a whole dollar and seventy-five cents— 
and meantime he would have to tell, sooner or later, 
what he had done with his uncle's clothes, After all, 

ou can't sell your uncle's venerable worsteds, that you 

ave seen walking piously up and down church aisles 
from your earliest recollections, to a greasy old-clothes 
man without some compunctions. And besides, he 
had contracted to do that work for fifty cents and now 
he had been paid one dollar and seventy-five for t. 
An awful thought bred of the irritating New England 
conscience came over Dan, Ought he not to take back 
$1.25 fo his aunt? His heart lost a beat at this 
thought, Before now conscience and what he wanted 
to do had had some awful bouts, none the less soul- 
racking that what he wanted to do had always come 
out on top. 

Reluctantly he turned in at his front gate. The 
cheerful noises of the Crafts family smote his ear all 
Unheeding, The only sound that he heard was that 
al his aunt's voice, Proud of her munificence she had 
come to have the pleasure of telling it lo her sister with 
her own lips. Dora and the baby were playing with 
a train of cars, the baby performing the part of engine 
with great cleverness for one so young. The twins 
were sliding down the banisters; occasionally one fell 
off and wept. From aboye came a curious noise as of 
subdued machinery. By this Dan knew that his older 
brother, Emery, was locked in his room occupied with 
mysterious pursuits. His father was reading by the 
lingering bit of daylight by the window ; his mother 
placidly listened to his aunt. When a child fell to the 
floor, when the baby let out a whoop louder than 
usual, his aunt jumped sensitively, but amid all this 
chaos Mrs. Crafts rocked as placidly as ever, as if she 
were in the silence of the desert, 
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“ He didn't seem pleased,” Mrs. Stratton was saying 
as hernephew entered the room. *' Here he isnow!. . . 
Where,” she asked, “are your uncle's black worsted 
clothes that | gave you? What have you done with 
them =” 

Daniel paused, Silence fell, His aunt's questioning 
eyes sought his, and as though she could scent some- 
thing wrong, she asked: ‘* What have you done with 
them, Dan ? ” 

Mr. Crafts read on, oblivious to the noise. Mrs. 
Crafts rocked back and forth, Dora only paused, 
open-mouthed, to listen. 

“Thaven’t got ’em,” said Dan, 

“Haven't got em!" echoed his aunt. ‘* Why, you 
had ‘em half an hour ago. Haven't got em!" 

And here Dan burst forth: 

"No, I haven't got em! | don't want ‘em! | sold 
‘em! | sold'em to the old-clothes man for $1.75. 
Here's the money. Take it!" 

And then the pent injustice of years found vent in 
speech, even in the presence of so many grown-ups. 

“I want pants. | want boughten pants. Pants 
that's bought in stores is what I want! Pants made 
over from pa's, pants made over from Emery’s, pants 
made over from ma's flannel skirts—there ain't any- 
thing that I ain't had pants made over from that you 
could think of. Once Phad ‘em made from an old felt 
table-cover. And | was working, working to get 'em, 
and she said she would give me fifty cents, and all she 
give me was his old black worsteds. An’ | got ten cents 
already saved." Daniel's voice rose louder and shriller, 
and burst even into the consciousness of his father, who 
laid down the work of the Humboldt science series that 
he was reading and surveyed the scene. Mrs. Crafts's 
little young face looked like that of a troubled bird. 

“To think,” Mrs. Stratton was murmuring, * that 
Henry's Sunday clothes were sold to an old-clothes 
man—his best worsted for years sold to an old-clothes 
man.” 

Mr. Crafts put his spectacles aside. 

“What's all this about pants, son?” he asked. 
“What are you wearing, anyway, Dan?” 

“What am | wearing?" repeated Daniel, fiercely. 
"I'm wearing my cousin Fannie’s gymnasium bloom- 
ers made over; that's what I'm wearing. And she 
wanted me to wear Uncle Henry's Sunday clothes 
made over. And | won't! | won't wear anything 
made over any more.” 

His father surveyed the little figure for a moment and 
then burst out laughing. 

Her brother-in-law's sense of humor, jumping out 
on one when least expected, was one of the things 
that Mrs, Stratton could least tolerate in the Crafts 
family. 

“Well,” said she, "if the disgrace of this just makes 
you laugh, I’m going home.” She sailed majestically 
out and the door banged behind her. 

Silence fell upon the people in the sitting-room; a 
silence interrupted only by the bumps and screams of 
the twins who were sliding down the banisters and 
falling off with the precision and regularity of some 
huge mechanical toy. 

Mrs, Crafts rocked placidly back and forth. 
brow had cleared. She spoke: 

“i'm glad Lucilla’s gone," she said, and continued 
rocking. 

And then Mr. Crafts arose. 
all he said. 

“What you going to do, father?” 
Crafts. 

“Do?” said Mr. Crafts. "I'm going to get this boy 
his store clothes, Susan." He spoke in a tone of mild 
and beneficent surprise. ‘‘Why, he'll be robbing the 
bank next, to get enough money,” he added, with 
that ill-timed and goading facetiousness that elders have 
in crucial moments, 

But Daniel could bear this. 

‘The  three-dollar-and-fifty-cent ones, pa?" he 
asked. ‘The three-dollar-and-a-half kind—the blue 
with the white line in ‘em?" 

His father nodded. He was a man of few words. 


Her 


“Come on, son,” was 


inquired Mrs. 


The next morning, Dan, who had waked up from 
time to time ever since daylight to view the clothes 
lying upon the chair by his bed, dressed rather late. 

he gladness of the night before had somehow faded. 
The clothes felt still. An awful self-consciousness 
seized him—a self-consciousness worse than he had ex- 
Lon when he had gone forth in his cousin Fannie’s 
bloomers. He felt for the first time the sickening dis- 
Hlusionment of having obtained the heart's desire. 
There seemed nothing to live for; life spread out before 
him flat and monotonous. This uncomfortable feeling 
he attributed to remorse at having sold his uncle's 
clothes. 

Avoiding conversation with his family, he started for 
school. Two of the fellows in the gang were hanging 
around the comer waiting for him. They were com- 
fortably dressed in patched trousers and sweaters. At 
the sight of their leader arrayed thus gorgeously, they 
circled around him and let forth whoops of uncon- 
trolled surprise. 

Dan's square shoulders became squarer. He lowered 
his flaming head in a menacing fashion and strutted. up 
to them gloomily, 

"What ails you?" he demanded. 


“Do you want 
me to go and get on my war clothes?” 
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The Argument of the Heiress 


Now, another thing. Take the question of a citv for 
our heiress to dwell in; a house tor her to live in. Here 
is a girl with ten or twenty millions, just back from the 
other side, willing to settle in America if she can find 
à home to suit her. Where will she find it? Which 
city will she choose? New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Washington ? 

She chooses New York for obvious reasons, although 
she recognizes One immediate drawback. New York is 
not the capital; it lacks the chic of a diplomatic circle 
and the excitement of parliamentary happenings, such 
as have thrilled her in London and Paris. However, 
she chooses New York. 

Then comes the home, a most important matter, for 
it is in this that the possessor of millions shines most 
conspicuously, She must buy or build a very fine, very 
imposing house. Money is no object, but where shall 
it be located on Manhattan Island? Ah, where? She 
thinks of her stately London house in Park Lane, of 
her Paris villa with its shaded gardens near the Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne and she shakes her head. Fifth 
Avenue? Impossible! With the automobile madness, 
she might as well live in a smoking, pounding oil 
factory. And other streets are worse. Noise every- 
where! Business encroaching everywhere! Not a 
green thing in sight! No privacy! Every building 
spoiled architecturally by the huddle and jumble of 
other buildings! And this ts our best city, our 
metropolis! 

Can we wonder at the choice of this young woman, 
trained through foreign residence to love beauty, to 
crave beauty around her? She shakes the ungrateful 
dust of Manhattan Island from her feet and goes back 
to Europe. 

It may be objected that this has nothing to do with 
her marrying a foreign nobleman, for may she not live 
abroad, yet marry an American, one of her own coun- 
trymen ? Unfortunately, another consideration enters 
here and our heiress presently discovers that Europe can 
give her what she wants only on condition that she 
marry a European. An American woman, however 
rich, married to an American husband, might live all 
her life in England, France or Germany without gaining 
any real social prestige or breaking through the many 
barriers that keep her always a stranger, always an 
outsider, It is only by actually entering one of the 
great European families that she can share the honors, 
powers and privileges of that family. This means 
marriage to a foreigner, usually with a title, so our 
little American girl bows to that necessity, lakes the 
noble count, prince or duke “for better for worse” 
and makes the best of it. 


Some International Marriages are Romances 


| pause for indignant protests that this is an odious 
proceeding; an affair of shameful barter. Any American 
girl, heiress or not, who would choose a husband with 
such cold-blooded calculation deserves all the unhappi- 
ness she gets. 

In reply to which | plead that the case of our little 
heiress is not quite as bad as that. In spite of her 
millions, she Aas a heart and romantic yearnings and 
she listens eagerly for the voice of love, but—the fol- 
lowing statement will seem incredible to some of 
my fellow countrymen—lI insist that our American 
heiresses frequently marry foreign noblemen for the 
simple reason that they love them. They get the title 
also, the social splendor also, the life of a cultured 
leisure class also, but frequently they love the man, 

When you come to think of it, why shouldn't a 
foreign nobleman be loved by an American heiress? 
All women love a lover, and, however else he may fail 
or err, the foreign nobleman is a graceful, tender and 
assiduous love-maker, whereas the average American, 
the ordinary successful business man, is rather a disap- 

ointing lover. He is mistaken in thinking that the 
orm of his affection is unimportant so long as he 
guards the substance. He does not realize how very 
much women care about the form. He rather prides 
himself on being blunt and outspoken. If he's tired 
he says so; if he’s cross he shows it. And he seldom 
understands the enormous importance of little things in 
pleasing a woman. A flower, a compliment, a caress- 
ing word, the thousand and one pretty trifles that a 
foreign lover offers, instinctively knowing how they 
delight a woman, he neglects. Why should he bother? 
He attends to the big things. 

American men are practical, undemonstrative, great 
"' providers.” They provide chairs, telephones, auto- 
mobiles, hats and country places, Their heads are 
crowded with newspaper facts, monthly magazine facts, 
but they have no grace of expression, no charm that 
comes from leisurely brooding; from browsing through 
old books. And charm is a great thing, European 
men have charm! 

1 suppose it is natural, in a land of material ambitions 
and activities like ours, that the subtle arts of pleasing 
and winning women should be neglected; almost de- 
spised. But this is a pity, for these arts appeal eter- 
nally to the feminine heart. It is not enough for a 
woman that her husband prove his Jove by paying the 
bills. She wants him to prove it in a hundred other 
ways which the foreigner understands, Thest leisure 
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class Europeans may not be good hustlers, organizers, 
business schemers, but they can talk to a woman, 
please a woman, charm a woman, and because they 
can do this many things are forgiven them. 

Let me be more specific by saying that American 
husbands neglect their wives, although they may be 
absolutely faithful, while European husbands show 
their wives constant devotion although they may be 
unfaithful. An American husband rarely takes luncheon 
with his wife, is frequently away from her in the even- 
ing, tells her very little about his affairs, and neither 
knows nor cares much about her interests, her club life, 
her social and charitable activities. He is too busy and 
tired, and so they go their separate ways. 

On the other hand, a European husband of the cul- 
tured leisure class is immensely interested in all that his 
wite is doing. He considers her life quite as important 
as his own, which the American husband never does. 
He is rarely away from home at luncheon and when he 
goes out in the evening he takes his wife with him. 


An American Husband a Dividend Machine 


Our heiress knows that if she marries an American 
husband, one of his first concerns, instead of cherishing 
her, amusing her, will be to look after the investment 
of her money, He will urge schemes for making new 
millions—a great real estate operation, a combination 
of glucose factories, a merger of street railways- dreary, 
unnecessary things that will keep him absorbed and 
away trom her; whereas the count, the duke or the 
prince will have only one thought regarding her money; 
that is to spend it. 

Ah, yes; to spend it! That he certainly will do 
with the genius of inherited aptitude. What wonder- 
ful ways he will devise for spending her money! Cha- 
teau parties, hunting parties, balloon parties, flying 
machine parties. Smart luncheons at the golf club. 
Motor trips to the Riviera with a fortnight at Monte 
Carlo. Grand dinners, grand bulls, grand entertam- 
ments. London in June for the opera. Paris through 
Grand Prix week. Trouville for the automobile races. 
Finally, a ‘* cure” at Aix or Wiesbaden, All delight- 
fully organized by a tactlul and entertaining husband 

As the little American heiress thinks it all over and 
contrasts with this the tame delights of American fash- 
ionables—fox hunting on Long Island without a fox, 
“doing the Mediterranean” in a garish hotel on a red- 
hot sand bar (Palm Besch), shining at the opera in a 
Broadway barn surrounded by a riot of trolley cars—as 
she thinks of all this and the rest, she murmurs, with a 
pensivesigh: “Anyway, I'm getting my money's worth!” 

| should be false to the facts and failing in gallantry 
to my fellow-couitrywomen if | neglected to add that 
foreign noblemen are aften attracted to American heir- 
esses for other than mercenary reasons. All Europe 
admits the supremacy of the American woman in phy- 
sical beauty. And the freer training of the American 
girl develops in her a certain quickness of mind and 
readiness of speech that, with her sense of humor, 
make her stand out in refreshing contrast to the rather 
slow, often dull good woman of European countries, 
notably England. European men find her amusing, 
original, dashing amd cxtremely pretty. They often 
lose their hearts to her before they know or care how 
rich she is or how poor. |! she happens to be an heir- 
ess, sO much the better. 

Also, in justice to the foreign nobleman, | must point 
out that my note-book sketch of him, while typical of 
many, is also unfair to many. Some of them, Fike the 
late Marquis de Mores, who married Miss Hoffman, are 
splendid looking fellows, adroit in bodily exercises, 
magnificent horsemen, proficient with sword and pistol, 
as witness their dueling exploits. And they are excel- 
lent linguists, most of them speaking English perfectly. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration, however, to say that 
most of them have three grave faults. They are reck- 
lessly extravagant, they are inveterate gamblers and 
they lack the most elementary idea of faithfulness in 
the marital relation. 


Unhappiness in the Title Market 


But the heiress pays the price, often willingly, more 
often bitterly. Let us glance over the record and see in 
a few typical cases among hundreds of these inter- 
national marriages just how the thing came out. 

1 have before me the trustworthy, impartial state- 
ments on this subject of two American women whose 
long residence abroad gives particular value to their 
opinions, These opinions, | find, confirm my own 
conclusion that more than half of these international 
marriages turn out unhappily; but perhaps that is true 
of all marriages, national or international, and, of course, 
the unhappy ones are talked about most. 

The first case on my list is that of two sisters who 
inherited one of the largest industrial fortunes in 
America. One married a duke and died under tragic 
and mysterious circumstances; the other married a prince 
and the marriage was annulled in less than a year. It ts 
doubtful if these two women would have made happy 
marriages under any circumstances, The surviving 
sister married another prince, an old man with no 
money, and this union was generally regarded as a 
cold-blooded bargain, The second prince soon died 
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and the princess has since lived the grand life in various 
parts of Europe. She has houses in Paris and Venice 
and entertains lavishly, her income being about $juu, oun 
a veut, 

Another marriage that turned out badly is that of a 
voung woman, daughter of a rich and very prominent 
Amencan (United States Minister abroad), who marred 
a duke and is said to have loved him devotedly, He 
treated her outrageously, however, and finally told the 
duchess that she was repugnant to him, that he never 
wished to see her again and that she could take any 
steps she pleased for obtaining a divorce. He virtually 
adnitted that his sole reason for marrying her was to 
get the $200,000 that her father had settled on him, 
There Was nothing for the unfortunate duchess to do 
but obtain a divorce, which she finally did. She now 
leads a secluded life in Paris, getting what comfort she 
can out of religious works. 1 am assured that she still 
loves this cynical nobleman. 

A marriage thought to be happy is that of a rich 
American widow to an extremely well-known baron 
who put aside a Polish beauty (the mother of his chil- 
dren) to marry the lady, Her daughter, by an Ameri- 
can husband, married a count and has two children. 
She also is happy, Iam told. > 

An unhappy union is that of a very attractive Ameri- 
can woman (her father was a United States Senator) who, 
as a schoolgirl in the West, declared that she knew no- 
body prettier than herself and she-purposed to make a 
great marriage, Which she did by marrying a rather worth- 
less fellow who happened to bear one of the great names 
of France. 

Happy marriages were made by three very wealthy 
girls, daughters of a distinguished member of the New 
York Yacht Club, One married a Danish count, the 
second a French marquis and distinguished scholar, the 
third a titled friend of King Edward and accused of 
cheating at cards, 

An unhappy marriage was that of the granddaughter 
of a well-known New York banker, She married a 
count who left her after a few years. They had two 
daughters, one of whom also became a countess and 
was the heroine of the blue diamond mystery which 
involved her jealous husband and a Russian diplomat, 
It was a fascinating story, but it wrecked two homes. 
Another unhappy union was that of a Philadelphia 
il belonging te a well-known, rich old family, who 
mamed a mediatizud German prince. This looked like 
a love match, for he gave up everything to make her 
his wile; his place at the head of the family and his 
opportunity to marry royally. Things went badly, 
however, The princess was not received at court, 
and finally, with her two children, she returned to 
Philadelphia. She retained her title, and the two little 
girls are now called countesses by their playmates! 


The Sad Lot of the International Child 


The vision of those two unfortunate little ones, the 
Countess Lily and the Countess Janey, toddling along 
Chestnut Street, within sound of the Liberty Bell, 
brings us to the crux of this whole question; that is, 
the fate of children born from international marriages. 
It's all very well for the heiress mother to have her 
fing abroad and taste of the grand life, even if it be 
bitter, but how about her babies? What sort of a 
grand life do they get? 

The fact is, and here there is no dissenting opinion, 

the children yet decidedly the worst of tt. They pay 
lor the faults and follies of their parents. From infancy 
they are quarreled over by two sets of irreconcilable 
elitives and they grow up half and half~ half American, 
hali European, half noble "— and it’s a wonder if they 
are not half ignoble. Living abroad, they, especially 
the girls, prefer European life. The boys, too, are 
virtually foreigners, but not the real thing. They are 
fake foreigners just as they are fake Americans, They 
speak English with a slight accent, and even though 
they spend some vears at Harvard or Cornell, as 
happens, and declare themselves American cilizens, 
they de this, usually, simply to escape military service. 
This shows the quality of their patriotism ! 
Let me conclude with the reflection of a thoughtful 
mercan woman who knows this subject well: 
Europe stands for memories, America for hopes. The 
transplanted American girl is charmed, at first, by 
Europe's atmosphere of the past. She is enthusiastic 
over ancestors and old furniture and great families and 
family tombs. But, by' and by, her youth and native 
hopeless reasserts itself. She begins to stifle, as if 
she had been sitting too long in a musty cathedral. 
She wants to get out into the air where the sun is 
shining; where there is life and growth. And if she 
has children, she longs for a future for them such as 
America offers. She would give her sons a chance to 
nake names for themselves rather than live off a specter 
of titled glory descended from some mouldering 
ancestor.” 

Summing it all up, one may say that man needs 
three things for his happiness: work, recreation and 
affection. America has developed susremely the genius 
of work but has neglected the other wo, Amenca can 
teach Europe how to hustle, but Europe can teach 
America how to play and how to make love. If 
Americ would only learn this lesson and transform 
some ol its hustling energy into love making and play, 
our heiresses would probably stay at home and marry 
their own countrymen, 
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SWEEPING 
40 Vols. Like This —7x5 in. CUT IN PRICE! 
CLEARANCE SALE OF DAMAGED SETS 


AVING arranged for prompt delivery of another large edition of the Booklovers 
Shakespeare, and desiring to upen the season with new stock exclusively, we olfer 
without reserve every set now on hand, Some of these are im almost perfect can- 

dition, but here and there a volume shows slight signs of handling or perhaps its cover is 
a trifle discolored. Not one person in a hundred would) notice 
these blemishes and most publishers would trust to their pisse 
ing unnoticed, Our method, however, is to forestall pussible 
criticism, and offer the books at a sweeping cut in price, a cur 
which more than offsets any slight imperfections, Sneb a bar 
kain may never again he in your reach. Do not delay, 


Every Word Shakespeare Wrote 


The Booklovers is admitiedly the Nest Shakespeare in existence Mi m 
printed in lange type and with wriple Mmimgins, from new and perfect plates, 
on pure white paper of avery high grade. There ane go dainty volumes of 
gteat beauty, 745 inches (just the size for easy bundling), 7000 pages In 
all, handsoniely and durably bound in half-leathor and superbly Tus- 
trated. 'Fheje ate 40 full-page plates In colors anit 4oo reproductions of 
rare wood-cuts, The Booklovers js an absolutely complete and un- 
abridged edition of Shakespeare, Each volume contains « complete play 
and all the notes that explain that play, These notes ate the most com- 
plote and valuable ever offered to readers of Shakespeare 


Loe eer an sae 51.00 


An entire so volume tèt of the MOOKLOVIERS SIAKESPRA RE will be 
went for examination, prepaid, to any address, if you will fll ap and ee 
promptly the coupon in the corner, Heeartyorne money mra, We allow 
you ample time for a careful, intelligent and unprejudiced examination oF 
the set inthe comfort and privacy of your own home u gou are dis- 
appointed you may return IE at expense If you aro patighed—and 
we know you wi lut the kiovers Shakespeare ig withont k 
peer, you retain posession aft hlire 4p volume wef and send w» 
so only, thu balance may le paid at the mie af $200 a 
oth. Can anything be fairer than (his Proposition } 


You Must Act Quickly 


You will probably miss your change If you don't 
send the coupon af once, a4 Many keen and Intelli 
vent bargain hooters will respond eagerly to thie 
opportunity, The regular price of the Book- 
lovers when sold through agents is 38.00 You 
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Topical Index 
in whieh you can Red in 
tantly any desired Passage 
in the Plays and pormes 

Critical Comments 
on the plays and chee 
ters they ure pelected 
from the writings of Cole 
ridge, HHaslitt, Dowden, 
Furnival, Goethe and 
many other mori famed 
Shaherpeareon tiholars, 

Glosarios 
A complete one iw each wor 
nme explains ery iii 
enit, dendtful wr abyolete 
word. 

Two Sets of Notes 
One for the genecal reader 
and a supplementary sel 
Jor students, 

Arguments 
These give a condensed 
story af each play in eltar 
aud interesting prose 

Study Methods 
which furnish the eqniva- 
lent of a college course of 
Nakerpearcan siuil, 

Life of Shakespeare 
‘by Dr- ferael Gollancs, 
with critical ersays by Wal 
ter Hagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomar Spencer Boyner 
and Nichard Grant Waite, 
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iJ ng AL yonr speciai 
can get a wot now for 935.90, and you Nave ee yy re IR ee A 
the privilege of paying for it a Jithe ve dopo 
month, Any commentary on this fact would only weaken its wch month 
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THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 E. 23rd ST., NEW YORK 
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COOKERS 
| Reduce the Cost of Living 


{t's an actual fact that miy Fireless Cooker saves 33% of your fuel bills, 75% 
of your tine and worry, it cooks your food 75% better and you will never keep 
house again without one, once vou have tried it, 1am the origital Fireless Cooker 
Man, | sold 30,000 Fireless Gookers last year. Nearly every cooker sold brings 
me from one to four Customers friends of (he firt customers 
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l am the Original 
Fireless Cooker Man 


Special Price Proposition On 10,000 Cookers 


ust now I am going to make a special price proposition on 10,000 lot of my cookers 
to tanher introduce therm into new localities. You'll be surprised and delighted at the 
low, direct figure I will quote you on just the cooker you want right {rom the factory. 

Don't you want to write a postal today for this proposition? Remember my Cookers 
are the latest improved, most up-to-date cookers on the market. Mine is the old, original, 
genuine, Rapid Fireless Cooker, 

Sold on 3o days’ free home test. Order one of my Cookers, use it in your home for a 
full month, then ‘decide whether you want to keep it or not, 

My motto is Low Prices and Quick Sales. 

My Rapid Cooker is the cleanest, most sanitary Cooker made. No pads, or cloth 
lining. All metal, easily kept clean, and with proper care will last a lifetime. 
Beautifully finished cases with dust proof tops. 

Send for catalogue and full description, together with special price, Also, I will 
send you recipe book of 125 different dishes to be cooked in my rapid cooker. 

Remember my cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams and Stews, any and 
all kinds of food most de/iciunsdy, Answer this advertisement and get full particulars, 
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The National Post 


a fortnightly magazine of character and 
purpose, is owned by the people of Amer- 
ica. It can not be bought off or diverted 
from the fight against incorporated wrong. 
It begins publication this spring. 

Further, The National Post Company has 
just acquired the nght to control and publish 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


le SUBBORIBERS (OF RECGAD) m “yon 7 
FO 


This combination means economy, efh- 
ciency and continued editorial independence. 

SUCCESS, the monthly, will not change 
except to grow better. We are going to 
make it more beautiful, more vigorous, more 
helpful, more entertaining—that is all. 

Dr. Orison Swett Marden will continue 
his regular monthly contributions. 

The National Post, the fortnightly, 
will interpret the news and facts of the 
world and deal with the problems and per- 
sonalities of the nation. It will have a 
strong, old-fashioned editonal page. 

he contnbuting editors, forming a regu- 


lar staff, are Will Irwin, Judson C. Welliver, 
Frederic C. Howe, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Charles Edward 
Russell, Rev. Newman Smyth and Mary 
Heaton Vorse. With the other associate 
writers they form the strongest group ever 
assembled on a single publication. 

We shall have more to say about The 
National Post in the April number of 
Success Magazine. 


The National Post Company 


E. E. Garrison, Pres. and Treas.; David G. Evans, 
Vice Pres; Samuel Merwin, Sec'y and Editor 


Publishers of Success Magazine 
and The National Post 


‘Success Magazine 
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